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DISCONTENT. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Tere is no day so dark 
Put through the murk some ray of hope may 
steal, 
Some blessed touch from Heaven that we 
might feel, 








If we but chose to mark. 
Whe shut the portals fast, 
And turn the key and let no sunshine fo, 
Yet to the worst despair that comes through | 
sin 
God’s light shall reach at last. 


We slight our daily joy, 
Make much of our vexations, thickly set 
Our path with thorns of discontent, and fret 
At our fine gold’s alloy, 


Till bounteous Heaven might frown 
At such ingratitude, and, turning, lay 
Un our impatience burdens that 
weigh 
Our aching shoulders down. 


would 


We shed too many tears, 
And sigh too sore, and yield us up to woe, 
As if God had not planned the way we go 
And counted out our years. 

















Can we not be content, 
And lift our foreheads from the ignoble dust 
Of these complaining lives, and wait with | 
trust, 
Fulfilling Heaven’s intent? ; 


Must we have wealth and power, 
Fame, beauty, all things ordered to our 
mind ? 


Nay, all these things leave happiness behind! | ! 


Accept the sun and shower. 


The humble joys that bless, 
Appealing to indifferent hearts and cold 
With delicate touch, striving to reach and 
hold 
Our hidden consciousness ; 





And see how everywhere 
Love comforts, strengthens, helps, and saves | 
ao all; 
What opportunities of good befall 
To make life sweet and fair ! 
ees onal 








PRAYER 


BY REV. JAMES MCCOSH, LL.D., 
PRestDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 





THe proposed experimenting in prayer 
not haying been accepted by those who 
pray, the proposer, in the October number 
of the Contemporary, has fallen back on 
arguments, acknowledging that he had 
doubts as to the efficacy of prayer before 
he proposed his test. The arguments ad- 
vanced by him, clearly and openly, are the 
very same as I have been accustomed to 
hear urged insidiously in certain scientific 
and medical circles, both in the Old Coun- 
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ning, when he gave to the stone its prop- 
erties and tothe boy his impulses. The 
man had prayed in the morning that he 
might be preserved from danger by the 
guardian care of God, and the presence of 
the boy is regarded by him as the answer 
to his prayers; and is he not right in do- 
ing so? Our physicist talks of the un- 





tryand in the New. it is astonishing to 
find how ignorant many of our savans 
(exp in the science of matter are as to 
moral questions and the evidence by which 
they are settled, drawn from mind and 
conscience and the cbviou; method of 
Providence. It is not by sich an experi- 
ment as our physicist insists on that the 
father has to settle how he is to train his 
son; that the conscientious youth has to 
determine how he should act in setting out 
on the journey of life; that the statesman 
has to fix on his measures for benefitting 
his country. Nor are the arguments he 
tow urges of such a kind as mankind 
Would be likely to attend to in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, where they would let 
the svvans say as much as they choose 
about the inflexibility of Nature’s laws; 
but would insist, meanwhile, that man must 
be active, waiting and watching. The ar- 
sumentshe brings forward are not dis- 
Unguished for novelty, aud have been 
‘nswered again and again ; but, as they are 
Still urged, they must still be examined, 
Itseems he is to take leave of the contro- 
Versy “because of the practical work of 
life which circumstances have laid upon 
ine.” This might have been a good reason 
for not starting these questions, with their 
ftrranging connections, which his practi- 
caland scientific work may have prevented 


changing character of the laws of Nature; 
but may not God have made these very 
invariable laws to save the man in answer 
to his petitions? The boy’s arm pushing 
aside the stone and the generous impulses 
which led him to receive the blow may 
both be acting according to uniform laws, 
but laws so disposed as to effect the pre- | 
cise end, 

But then it is said that the man might 
have been saved whether he had prayed 
in the morning or not. Yes, this is the 


| recover, it is of no use sending for the 


In the Wrong Tox. 
SS  — 





| answer are so connected that with the one 
there is the other, that without the one 
| there is not the other. This is one of the 
| providential laws perfectly consistent with 
physical law, but above physical law ; and 
in which, as well as in physical law, our 
youth should be instructed. 

To the stale objection, Why then need I 
pray, since the answer is ordained? the 
reply is so stale that I am ashamed to be 
obliged to repeat it. It is an objection 
which may be taken to every form of 
activity. A manis in fever. He argues 
that, if it be predestined whether he is to 


physician. The answer is known to 
every tyro in moral science. If God 
has destined that the man _ recover, 
he may also have destined that he 
should send for the doctor. If he de- 





point to be settled ; and it is not to be 
settled by a loose appeal to inflexible laws. 
The inquiry started carries us beyond the 
Heaven-endowed properties of matter to 
the Higher Power, and we may add Love, 
which arranged them to accomplish the 
divine purposes. “It istrue that a little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to Athe- 
ism; but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion. For, while 
the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scatiered, it may sometimes rest in 
them, and go no further; but when it be- 
holdeth the chain of them confederate and 
linked together it must needs fly to Prov- 
idence and Deity.” Our physician wishes 
us to regard him as believing in God ; and 
he and Dr. Tyndall are very indignant at 
being called Materialists, Fatalists, Athe- 
ists, or the like. Believing, then, in God 











bin from considering. But, having spon- 
taneously stirred up the fray, it looks 
tather awkward that he should thus retire. 
Bat, whether he retreats or not, the doc- 
trine hehas attacked must be defended. 
lo designate him always “the author of 
tints toward a serious attempt to estimate 
‘he value of prayer for the sick” is rather 
formidable ; 8o I call him, as he calls him- 
Self, ““g physicist,” or a ‘ physiologist,” 
<a or, to vary our phraseology, a “physi- 
n. 
Ps Main objection is founded en the 
iter. the laws of matter are 
tg “4 me Gravitation will not cease 
sone, .. Vn @stone to the ground be- 
a we implore it to dogo. The earth 
i oe Stop in its course, though we 
ms uid pray God to arrest it, But has our 
th nant hever heard of the distinction be- 
Cen the properties of matter in the agent 
rn thee z locations or arrangements of mat- 
er 8, the mutual dispositions of 
nae Brgy. they act in con- 
ey : he distinction was used by Paley, 
i oe expounded by Chalmers, 
be — by Mill, and is now a com- 
te ace tenet of natural theology. This 
. Tine of the necessity of dispositions, 
enable the inflexible Properties of mat. 
sg work beneficently, is quite as certain 
4s obvious as the doctrine of the in- 
0 
Prearrangement 
Nake b] 
benevole 
Stone wi 
Ported. 
Ug on 


“atiableness of natural agents, and the 
he doctrine modifies the other. It is this 
which enables God to 
ind mechanical laws to fulfill his 
nt and righteous purposes. A 
ll fall to the ground if unsup- 
but when it is falling from a build- 
the head of a man, and sure to kill 


as arranging matter and its forces, I be- 
lieve he arranged them for good ends, to 
encourage virtue, to punish vice, to reward 
industry, and, among other ends, to an- 
swer the prayer of faith. Now. from the 
very beginning, the prayer and its answer 
may have been bound together in the 
counsels of God. It is not required of God 
that he should change his laws, for his un- 
changing laws may bring whatis prayed for. 
It is not needful, in inquiring into God’s 
method of answering prayer, to discuss 
the perhaps insoluble question of God’s 
relation to the workings of Nature— 
whether he gave to all things their powers 
and their arrangements at once and let 
them operate, or whether he still acts in 
them. In many points I differ from my 
old friend, Dr. Carpenter; but I heartily 
approve of his doctrine that God works 
in all the workings of Nature, as much as 
he acted at the beginning, when he set 
Nature agoing. God isas much present 
in his works as he ever was; and so, when 
prayer is answered by natural agents, it is 
to be regarded as answered by God quite 
as much asif he answered it by a visible 
hand or an audible voice—which are hu- 
man rather than divine methods of com- 
munication. 

At the same time, it is clear to me that 
we cannot rise to a clear and comprehen- 
sive conception of this subject without 
taking with us a doctrine of predestina- 
tion ; meaning the doctrine contained in 
Scripture, and which is perfectly compat- 
ible with the essential freedom of the will 
and the accountability of man. This mod- 
ern doctrine of the invariability of law— 
what is it but a secular or, if you will, a 














clines sending for the proper aid, he may 
find it destined that he is not to recover. 
So it is with the answer to prayer. If he 
prays, he may find that both the prayer 
and the answer are foreordained, If he 
neglects to pray when in duty bound, he 
may find himself punished by being re- 
fused the blessing. In God’s providence 
everything is carried on by means. There 
are means that produce their end by di- 
rect natural agency. When a man sows, 
he may expect toreap. It does not need 
faith to show us this; a very short sight 
will enable us to perceive it. But there 
may be other means which bring about 
their end by the prearrangement of God, 
and not by physical power. And this is 
discerned only by that higher vision 
which is called faith; not that it is with- 





him, it is turned aside by a boy passing scientific statement of the Scripture doc- | physicist, who, since his experiment has 
by at the moment, and who is there by | trine of the Divine foreordination? In | not been accepted, betakes himself to rea- 
the appointment of God from the begin- | this ordination of God the prayer and its | soning. Nobody believes that it is lawful 


| 
| to pray for every object—that it is lawful, 


| for example, to pray that the earth should 
| not move round the sun. ‘The phenom- 
ena of the universe are ranged by peo- 
ple who fully believe in the efficacy of 
petition in two categories: a class which I 
shall call Number One, respecting which 
it is quite useless if not presumptuous to 
pray ; and a class Number Two, of events 
which are the legitimate objects of prayer. 
Now, it is curious to observe that there is 
no agreement at all among religious peo- 
ple as to the principles on which such a 
classification should be made” (774). But 
pious people have a very clear rule 
for deciding all such cases. They pray 
for things agreeable to God’s will. When 
God’s will is intimated to them, no matter 
how, they willnot pray against it. They 
will still pray; but their prayer now is 
that the event may be for good, and they 
be enabled to submit to it. When the 
boy is sick, the pious mother prays that 
he may recover, if it be the will of God. 
When he dies, she prays that she may be 
enabled to bear the trial in meekness and 
patience. 

He hints plainly that the class of objects 
for which we can pray will grow less and 
less, and those for which we cannot pray 
will become more and more numerous. 
‘“‘The professed believer must follow, 
drawn by inexorable power, in the wake 
of advancing science, and after hard re- 
sistance, as always giving up one point 
after another and resigning event after 
event, to be detached from the once great 
class of objects to be prayed for, and ad- 
mitting their title of admission into the 





out reason, but because it is founded on a 
deeper insight into the character and 
ways of God. Dr. Tyndall tells us he is 
arguing against prayer as ‘‘a form of 
physical energy” (p. 764), as “a power in 
physical nature.” I do not know what 
views may be taken of prayer in the 
scientific circles in which Dr, Tyndall 
moves; but I can say that I never meta 
religious man who claimed such a power 
for prayer. Noone praying in the right 
spirit believes that prayer has an influence 
on the wind, the rain, or health. Its 
power is over God, who planned all 
things at first, and acts in the rain, the 
wind, and the human frame. The God 
who prompts every grateful, every pen- 
itent heart to pray has connected the 
petition and the good it brings by ties as 
strong, though not so visible, as those 
which connect industry with its reward. 
The mother prays for her sick child, and 
it is in answer to her prayer that our 
physician comes in providentially, with 
his remedy, suited to the constitution of 
the child; and the patient is relieved by 
physical laws, which are, however, subor- 
dinated toa higher provision, which the 
mother believes in, but which the physi- 
cian does not, even when he is made to 
accomplish the end designed. He who 
prays in faith is falling in with the grand 
arrangements or laws (if you will) of the 
universe quite as much as he who sows in 
the hope of reaping. Jt is true, as 
Luther (quoted by our author) says, that 
laborisse est ordsse, when it is labor for the 
glory of God and the good of man; but 
it is equally true orvisse est labordsse in ful- 
filling the purposes of Heaven. 

2, A second objection is urged by our 








great class of settled and ordered events, 
not to be influenced by human interfer- 
ence and capitulating with the best grace 
he may when forced to surrender.” I ad- 
mit that in a few, a very few cases science 
may tell us what the will of God is before 
common observation can discover it. But 
the only effect of this is to change the 
prayer ‘‘ Do this if it be thy will” a little 
sooner into the prayer ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
And this tendency to lessen the number of 
objects to be prayed for is counteracted by 
another tendency brought into great 
prominence by modern science. Does not 
the latest science show that, as things ad- 
vance, in time they become more and 
more complicated, and the issue 
is that wise men feel more their 
dependence on Heaven? Does not 
M. Comte’s famous classification of the 
sciences proceed on the principle of the 
complication of phenomena, and on the 
circumstance that phenomena become 
more and more complicated as we ap- 
proach nearer to man and becoming most 
complicated of allin human society? Has 
not physiology been showing that ani- 
mals, as they rise in the scale, become 
more and more complex in their struc- 
ture? Is not society, as it advances in 
knowledge and refinement, become more 
and more reticulated? And the greater 
the complexity the more difficult to fore- 
see events and to find out what God has 
fixed. The most dependent of men is the 
great merchant or the great statesman 
who has become involved with the trade 
of distant nations or the caprices of mil- 
lions of human beings. Science can tell 
us what is and must be the tendency of a 
given force; but it cannot tell us what 





will be the result of an involved combin- 
ation of forces. It can tell us where a 
satellite of Jupiter will be ten thousand 
years hence. But, after science has done 
its utmost, there will remain a vast and 
immeasurable domain in which, as God's 
will is not intimated, we may humbly 
make known our will, adding always: 

‘Notwithstanding, not my will but thine 
bedone.” Dr. Tyndall treats us to a long 
account of religious men who have op- 

posed science and been defeated. I may 

say justly defeated, as setting themselves 

against one way in which God makes 

known his will. But I could give a far 
longer list of men who have set them- 

selves to oppose Providence and prayer, 

only to find that, as Beza said, “ God’s 

Word is an anvil which has worn out 

many a hammer.” 

8. Our physicist takes pains to assure us 

that he does not mean to cast aside relig- 

ion. I believe him to be sincere in this. 

Few men are inclined finally to part with 

God. He believes in God. But what is 

the God left him? He has a fine passage 

(770) about an ‘‘original revealing 
beauty” and an “unerring order”; but 

surely a belief in beauty and order falls 

farshort of a belief in God, the living and 

true God. He has fallen, I observe, into 

that cant which so prevails in certain 

circles, and which would represent God as 

altogether or almost unknown. ‘I may 

or may not anthropomorphize that power, 

and call ‘Him’ ‘Creator,’ ‘Deity,’ ‘ Fa- 

ther.” He will not lower “his ideal of a 

supreme power to any likeness of anything 

in earth or sky” (771). Thus setting aside 

the precious doctrine not only of the 

Bible, but of Empedocles, of Plato, and 

many other philosophers, that man is 

made in the likeness of God, and can, 
therefore, so far know God. And IL ask: 

What has he left? A “power,” “ beauty,” 
and ‘‘order.” But where are the higher 
attributes of love, sympathy, pity? He 

believes even in prayer, and is indignant 

at those who charge him with “denying, 

directly or by implication, the value of 

prayer altogether.” Dr. Tyndall expresses 

his belief that “in some form or other, 

not yet evident, prayer may, as alleged, be 

necessary to man’s highest culture” (766). 

I fear that, if men have not discovered 
down to this-date how prayer promotes 
their highest welfare, they will never dis- 

cover it. But I believe the meek and the 
humble have known this all along. ‘‘ Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Holy Father.” I acknowledge 
that prayer does not consist merely or 
even mainly in petition; certainly 
not in petition for physical blessings. 
Adoration, thanksgiving, confession, 
the expression of dependence, faith, 
penitence, and love are as essential as 
petition andinsome respects higher or 
deeper. But I do not believe that these 
will flow forth long, or regularly, or fully 
to the inflexible, insensible God left us by 
these physicists. “I cannot express my 
repugnance at the notion that supreme in- 
telligence can be influenced by the sug- 
gestion of any human being, however 
great” (770). I delight, instead, to believe 
in a God who hears me when I call unto 
him; who does not treat me as that cold 
mountain or star when I look up to it; 
who loves me and has compassion on me. It 
is to such a God that I can unburden my- 
self, Even in regard to petition, it is of 
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as able somehow, we may not be able to 
tell how, as he listens to our prayers, to give 
us what is truly for our good. Upon Dr. 
Leechman, one of the founders of Scottish 
Moderatism, publishing a sermon on the 
value of prayer, as rendering the wishes it 
expresses more ardent and passionate, 
Hume remarked (I believe justly): ‘‘We 
can make use of no expression or even 
thought in prayers and entreaties which 
does not imply that these prayers have an 
influence.” We do not pray God to 
change his will; but we believe that it is 
agreeable to his will that we should ex- 
press our will, always in subordination to 
his will, in the assurance that somehow he 
will answer us. But then it is urged that 
this is to leave everything to “ Infinite 

Wisdom, after all.” Assuredly so. No be- 

liever would wish it otherwise. This 
physicist tells us, in his humility, that it 
might be presumptuous “to carry his re- 
quest in the form of any petition into the 
court of the ‘Most High’” (772). But the 
Christian may be showing quite as genu- 
ine humility when he believes that God 
deligits to hear the prayer of humble 
faith, even of the infinitely ‘‘small and 
ignorant,” spoken with such contempt; 
but who may have as high a place in the 
loving regard of God asthe aristocratic 
scientist, who will not pray, as God has it 

not in his power to hear or to answer him. 





ROMANISM AND JESUITISM. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


Ir America wishes to preserve itself 
from the errors and faults which have 
caused the decline of Europe, its first duty 
is to study seriously the philosophical, re- 
ligious, and political causes of that de- 
cline. Now, if one studies these causes, 
onc finds, in the first place, Jesuitism. But 
Jesuitism is no longer something particu- 
lar in the Romish Church; it is the very 
foundation of that church. This thought 
is important in the determination of the 
attitude which individuals, families, and 
nations have to take with regard to the 
present Romish Church. 

Lately regarding the projects of law 
which the Prussian Government are to 
bring before the present Landtag, with 
the intention of defending itself against 
the Roman bishops, who, like the Bishop 
of Ermeland, make the will of the Pope 
infallible above the laws of the state, the 
Provincial Oorrespondenz said: ‘‘ The 
party of the Center at the Reichstag could 
well assemble around it more adherents 
to protect the Bishop than he has found 
to protect the Jesuits.” This pbrase is 
very significant, because it expresses a 
very general opinion in Europe, and un- 
doubtedly also in America; that is to say, 


| that there is a difference between the 


Roman bishops of the present time and 
the Jesuits. Certainly the former differ 
from the latter in their governments and 
their exterior life; but, although this dif- 
ference is sufficient to deceive the common 
people, it cannot deceive serious men. It 
is not the black or violet garments on 
which one must look; but one must pene- 
trate into the depth of the soul. Now, 
can the soul of a Roman bishop of the 
present time, differ from tie soul of a 
Jesuit, if it desires to remain faithful to 
the principles it must profess officially ? 








We answer, without hesitation: No! 











importance that we should look on God When Henry the [Vth said, in 1599, to 


the Parliament of Paris: “ I am a Catholic 
king, Roman Catholic, and not a Jesuit 
Roman,” he marked a distinction which in 
that period was allowed to the best minds, 
the more so to kings as clear-sighted as 
Henry the IVth was; but which is no 
longer allowed at the present time, with 
whatever subtilty one may surround him- 
self. On the 18th July, 1870, a revolution 
took place which, in altering the dogma 
and the constitution of the Catholic Church, 
dug an abyss between Catholicism and 
Romanism. No sensible, impartial mind 
would now mistake on that point. It is 
evident that the Romanism of to-day is no 
longer the Catholicism of former times; 

but Jesuitism and the words of Henry the 
IVth will never be repeated. Effectually 

what is Jesuitism, considered in its es- 

sence even, if not the system of blind and 
passive obedience of the inferior to the 
superior? According to the maxim of St. 
Ignatius, all that the superior says is true, 

and consequently the inferior must obey 
passively. Such are the two principles 
on which reposes the whole organization 
of the Jesuitical militia ; so that all the 

army of these lifeless bodies live only in, 

on, and by one alone—the General who is 

at Rome. All for one and all by one— 

that is the last word of Jesuitism. 

Now, what is the Romanism of the pres- 
ent time, if not the same system applied to 
the Pope? According to the Council of the 
Vatican, the Pope is at the same time per- 
sonally infallible and powerful. Then, all 
that he says as Pope is not only true, but 
divine. His word is a part of the Revela- 
tion; consequently, every believer must 
obey blindly. So all that he commands 
is the expression of justice itself ; his ord- 
ers are equal to the Decalogue itself. 
Therefore, every believer must obey pas- 
sively. In the Romanism of the pres- 
ent day the hierarchy seems still to 
exist; but it is only in appearance. It 
is no longer a hierarchy ; it is an army of 
servants, or, rather, a succession of valets- 
The believer is no more than the blind and 
passive machine of the directing priest, 
the priest that of tbe bishop, the bishop 
that of the Pupe; so that in the last analy- 
sis all is summed upin the Pope. It is he 
who is alive, all the others are only dead 
bodies; it is he whois the thought and 
the will of all and every one. Whoever 
thinks otherwise than feis anathema! St. 
Paul called every Christian the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. Now there is only one 
temple of the Holy Spirit—the Pope; and 
every Christian is no more than the temple 
of the Pope. It is tothe Pope that every 
Christian must immolate his thoughts, his 
feelings; itis from him he must ask for 
light and strength; it is from him, when 
it is needed, he must give his gold and his 
blood. Then all for one and all by one— 
that is the last word of Romanism. 

One sees the constitution of Romanism 
is the same as the constitution of Jesuit- 
ism, the formula of the one and the other 
is quite identical. This identity goes out 
from the foundation even of the new 
dogmas, and from all which has been 
done simultaneously at the Council of the 
Vatican, by the Court of Rome, and by the 
Jesuits. 

Besides, if anybody were tempted to 
think that it is only a fortuitous chance, 
which will not last and which does not 
affect the essence of the Romish Church, 
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Luther’s blows. 


cratic excesses and the sacrilegious usurp- 
ations of this authority. Partisan to the 
utmost of the authoritative principle, 
driven to the absolutest centralization 
and to the most tyrannical autocracy, 
he was not satisfied to found his Order on 
this principle; he would also consolidate 
the tottering Papacy. This Order styled 
itself the Preetorian Guard of the Papacy; 
in reality he has watched it so patiently 
only to be afterward its master. At the 
present day it is so; and the Papacy, which 
seems to be its mistress, is really only its 
servant, or, rather, its victim. Old and 
feeble as the old man who represents it, 
the Papacy submitted. The General of the 
Jesuits, helped by his more cunning co- 
operators, has put the pen in her hand, and 
made her sign her own abdication, to the 
benefit of Jesuitism. All this odious 
Maneuver, it is true, is cleverly dissimu- 
lated under the cover of Papal infallibili- 
ty; but the clear-sighted do not deceive 
themselves. It is known well enough that, 
if the Jesuits wished to assure to the Pope 
infallibility and universal dominion, itis in 
order that, to become masters of one alone, 
they might become masters of all. The 
crowning point of their skill it is to have 
accomplished the confiscation of the 
Papacy in appearing to make its apotheosis. 

And, now that the trick is played, now 

that Rome itself declares it to be the work 

of the Holy Spirit, and that it strikes with 

its gravest censures those who have good 

sense enough to believe nothing of it and 

honesty enough to say it aloud, it is evident 

that the identification of Romanism and 

Jesuitism is an accomplished fact, official 

and undeniable. 

What details might not be invoked to 

the support of this fact? Is it not the 

Jesuits who are at present the instructors— 

that is to say, the true masters—of the 

Romish clergy? Is it not the groundwork 

of the course of philosophy in most of the 

seminaries? Is it not in the theology 

of Pére Perrane that the seminarists learn 

the dogma, and in that of Pére Gury that 

they study morality? “Then it can be 

affirmed that the elementary part of eccle- 

siastical teaching is in the hands of the 

Jesuits. It is the same with the superior 

part, for it is the Civilta Cattolica and the 

Romish College which are now the laws 

and the prophets. It is in the Civilta 

Cattolica that all the other Ultramontane 

reviews and all the newspapers of the 

same nature draw their word of order. 

It is at the Roman College that the bishops 

who desire to be distinguished at Rome 

send their choice subjects, under pretense 

of making them learn the true principles 

of canonical law, and in reality to make 
them pass through the Jesuitical mold. 
Still more, it is the Jesuits who preach 
in the greater part of the retreats, both in 
the little and the great seminaries; it is to 
them that generally the professors and the 
bishops confess; or, when they cannot 
attain to the latter, they know perfectly 
well how to gain over his surroundings, 
especially the great ladies, who may have 
influence over the bishop. It is thus that 
they give promotion to the ecclesiastics of 
their party, that they push on the latter to 





it would be easy to appeal to history. 


all the superior posts; and they cause to 
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| History proves, indeed, that the Jesuitical 
Order is sprung up when the abuses of 
the Papacy were in danger, thanks to 
It is not to shield the 
| Pope’s lawful authority that Ignatius of 
Loyola rose up; but to shield the theo- 
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| be confined to the most obscure villages 
the priests who have the bad sense to dis 
please them. Masters of the diocesan 
| administration by all the secret wheel- 
| Works that their intrigues put in move- 
;ment, the Jesuits are, also, the masters 
| of ecclesiastical instruction, while at the 
same time they are the counselors of 
the clergy in all relating to piety, the 





i . 3 
| | difficult cases of conscience and yocation— 


that is to say, all the important things of 
ilife. Certain simple and honest minds 
would not acknowledge, perhaps, this 
—— that the Ultramontane clergy 
| are now the thing of the Jesuits. Perhaps 


| | they will appeal to Clement the XIVth, to 


persuade themselves that Papacy is differ- 
ent from Jesuitism. The misfortuncis that 
since the 18th of July, 1870, we gc no 
longer in the time of Clement the XIVth; 
| for, from being the Papacy, it has only 
been an exception in the Papacy. To 
judge the Papacy by the few exceptional 
pages which have condemnc.l the Jesuits 
| would be to reason as badly as to judge 
| Jesuitism by the few exceptions of Jesuits 
| Who have criticised the Papacy and pro 
fessed liberal opinions. These anomalies 
jare only chance, and it is not by the 
chance side that one judges properly the 
| true nature of things and institutions. The 
Popes who haye called the Order of the 
Jesuits the right arm of the Papacy were 
| quite right; and they will be still more 
| right if they said that they were not only 
the right arm, but that they were also the 
| head and the heart. Whether or not, we 
| must takeour part. Jesuitism is notat all 
jan illogical result of the Papacy. It is, 
jon the contrary, a logical result, inevitable 
|and necessary. As long as the Papacy 
had been only the honorary seat of the 
| first president of the Church Jesuitism 
| wag impossible; but. as the nature of the 
Papacy was changed by the felicitics 
which the apparition of the fuusses 
| dceretales have brought, the germ of Jesuit- 
| ism was introduced into this new Papacy. 
| It was necessary that the germ should 
| have its blossoms and flowers. It had its 
| blossoms in the sixteenth century; it has 
| its lowers in the present time. Nothing 
| is more natural; and the men who con- 
| sider Jesuitism an exotic plant in Ultra- 
| montanism are in the greatest error. The 
Council of the Vatican, the Papal infalli- 
, bility and omnipotence, however absurd 
| they be, are only the logical results of 
anterior absurdities. If you wish to reject 
that Council, that infailibility, or that 
| omnipotence, reject also the causes which 
have produced them ; and, if you will, on 
| the contrary, maintain these causes, then 
bow to this Council and kneel down 


silently before your infallible Pope. 
There is no other way of being 
consistent with one’s self. A last ob 
servation will finish, by convincing 
those minds who may still hesi. 
tate. What are the bishops doing at 


the present time in Germany? One thing 
alone occupies them: to defend the Jes- 
uits, and that even in the name of the 
Church. Nothing is more instructive than 
this campaign of the bishops in favor of 
the Jesuits. They see in this that the 
persuasion of the former is, that to strike 
the latter is to strike the Church itself- 
One sees that in defending the cause of 
the Jesuits the bishops mean to defend 
their own cause. These two canses are, 
then, only one. Let Germany know it, 
then. If she has expelled the Jesuits from 
her territory, she has not expelled Jesuit 
ism itself, which, under the name of Ro 
‘ manism, is still there, in the heart even of 
the country. If she has banished the 
black-robed Jesuits, she has not yet ban- 
ished the violet-robed Jesuits; and yet the 
latter are not more formidable than the 
former, for, whilst the former are only the 
| janizaries of the Pope, the bishops are 
| both the janizaries of the Pope and ot 
the Jesuits, and, whether they will or no, 
they ought to defend the Jesuits as well as 
the Pope, because the Papacy of the pres 
ent day is, indeed, only Jesuitism. If, 
then, the German governments thought to 
be able to save the country which they 
are guarding in coming to an agreement 
with Romanism, and with the bishops 
who are the official representatives they 
would condemn ipso facto, their expul- 
sion of the Jesuits is but a barren meas- 
ure. ®ar from having extinguished the 
Jesuits in the country, they will only 
have made of them martyrs, who at the 
first moment wold return, more powerful 
than ever. Wedonot crush the serpent 
by keeping its eggs. 





RUBINSTEIN. 


BY REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 





Tue foundation of a great artist is a 
great soul. To sec into the truth, beauty, 
and goodness of the fountain of life and 
being, and to find channels in the nature 
we share with God, through which the 
sacred streams of his love and wisdom 
may find outlets—that is the origin and 
method of all poetry, art, religion. Well 
did Goethe say: ‘‘ The most ancient men 
and schools pleased me best, with whom 
poetry, religion, and philosophy were one, 
and 1 maintain that first opinion of mine 
the more vigorously since tiie Book of 
Job and the Song and Proverbs of Solo- 
tion seemed to bear quite as authentic 
evidence in its favor as the lays of Or- 
pheus and Hesiod.” When the poet 
really touches and moves us, it 1s not his 
wit, brilliancy, or skill in versification that 
constitutes the charm and works the spell; 
but that hig soul is in nearer contact with 
the All-ereative Poet, the author and up- 
holder of universal harmony and the first 
fair and beautiful. When Raphacl makes 
the Holy Virgin and Child live and breathe 
on his canvas, it is not his brush, his fin- 
gers, or his culture in the mechanics of 
painting and drawing that achieve the 
miracle; but that his inward eye has seen 
the lovely and sacred vision through a 
more purged imagination, that his heart 
has welcomed the visitants with a more 
tender and sacred enthusiasm, and that 
with this has conspired the rare conjunc- 
tion of organs of sense and gifts of intel- 
ligence adequate to the external produc: 
tion of the picture in his soul. It is not 
elocution, voice, delivery that make the 
orator; but the conviction that burns at 
his heart and the persuasion that warms 
and melts on his hips. It is faith that 
moves mountains. The men that lead 
crusades, that discover new worlds, that 
found dynasties and establish schools in 
philosophy, theology, politicai economy, 
are the men whose souls are inspired with 
overmastering intuitions and  convic- 
tions, the subjects “of a power greater 
than themselves and possessing them 
with demoniac or angelic insight and fac- 
ulties. And how little it matters by what 
avenue the spirit of truth and power es- 
capes into the world. Given a great soul, 
it is essentially indifferent whether it 
manifest itself in philosophy, art, or re- 
ligion, in action or in suffering, in the 
practical affairs of life or the world of 
esthetics. Great souls cannot hide their 
gifts, and they are always cxpable of won- 



















@rous transformations. They are not shut 
up to any one choice of a vehicle nor con- 
fined within any sphere of operation. 
Their essential universality has usually 
made it diflicult for them to be satisfied 
with any one line of action. Dante was 
poet, philosopher, and statesman ; Shake- 
speare, man of business, actor, dramatist, 
universal poet; Michael Angelo, poet, paint- 
er, sculptor, architect ; Leonardo da Vinci, 
natural philosopher, engineer, statesman, 
artist in all departments; Goethe, court- 
ier, physicist, inventor and discoverer in 
natural science, dramatist, poet, phi- 
losopher. There is not any great states- 
man who might not have been a philoso- | 
pher, historian, poet, or artist. First-class 
men are all artists, and they owe their in- 
fluence in the world to the subtle and 
hali-incommunicable sense they have of 
the divine nature and method. Daniel 
Webster was a poet, and sometimes had 
the piety of an old prophet. The only 
really great musicians—Mozart, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and the 
rest—were men whose souls were deeper 
and sweeter and more filled with intellect- 
ual and spiritual harmonies than any 
score they produced. If, therefore, we do 
zot find artists greater than their works, 
if their personality does not outshine their 
performances, we need not think them en- 
titled to any lasting respect. Frivolous 
hearts, souls lacking earnestness may have 
graceful fancies and skilled fingers; but 
their artistic products will want inward 
depth and significance. No fertility of in- 
vention, no felicity of style caa bring any 
man’s works in poctry or art, or in any 
other striving of life, higher than himself. 
His level is theirs. His natural or charac- 
teristic or abiding posture of mind, heart, 
willis the water-mark below which his 
doings, utterances, products will all be 
limited. ‘ 

We have among us now a great musi- 
cian, a fine composer, and an astonishing 
performer—Rubinstein. Ife has drawn to 
himself a great following of admirers, and 
has already been seen and heard enough 
to make an American estimate of him, at 
least, possible. The first glance at him 
went fur to settle his claims to respectful 
attention. A broad, ample forebead—in- 
deed, of enormous width—backed by a 
capacious brain, over eyes large and sad, 
with high cheek-bones, full of Tartar and 
Oriental suggestion; a mouth large, sens- 
uous, flexible, but unsmiling and semi-bar- 
beric—such as an Indian chief might 





| neither is first-rate. 


sounds. 
strong without tumult, and clear without 
commonness. 


sent the most complex effects; but he 





thought and feeling, is master of our 
wills. Rubinstein has this open sesame. 
Our gates drop their bars and draw their 
bolts before his genius. We have had 
gifted artists, who drew our admiration, 
but did not win our hearts; and 
some who won our hearts, but 
did not compel our respect; and some 
who gained both, but never stimulated 
ourspiritual intelligence. We could easily 


stance of his discourse. An Indian woman 
was baptized, and addresses made by sev- 
eral of the visitors present. The pro- 
priety and sanctity seemed as complete in 
this congregation as any gathered else- 
where. The men were respectful in be- 
havior, and the gray-haired sexton was 
like all his tribe. 

There was gambling going on at a house 
not far off, a crowd all day long venturing 
their little all on a sort of thimble-rigging 





distinguish between most of them as per- 
sons and as artists. We felt their attrac- 
tion in one character, and not in the other. 
But when the personality and the artistic 
genius can be separated there is not a 
agreat deal of either, or the qua'ity of 
Jenny Lind was, of 
all singers, the only one who interested us 
equally as woman and dramatic artist; 


and those who knew her _ person- 
ally will remember that her finest 
part came out, spite of a gruff 


speaking voice (common enough among 
great public singers), in her conver- 
sation, and above all in her character 
and nature. We are not speaking of 
artists ag moral or immoral; but as genu- 
ine and ungenuine. We have had numer- 
ous artists of excellent private character 
among us. But what we prize, not to the 
absence or prejudice of this, is that origin- 
al and fresh genius, that special and 
grand personality, which has dwelt in the 
great poets and artists, and made them 
one in their lives as men and women and 
as artists—equally strong, great, original, 
and inspiring in speech or in song, in pri- 
vate or in public, in themselves and in 
their work. We shall be greatly disap- 
pointed Rubinstein, who looks so 
strangely like Beethoven, hasnot much of 
his character and nature. Have we among 
us a possible successor to the vacant 
throne of Music? We cannot think the 
new school of Wagner and bis disciples, 
vigorous and splendid as it is, is going to 
fill the place. Music must please, as well 
surprise; delight, as well as stimulate and 
stir up the emotions. We miss melody, 
clear themes, and simplicity in this Wag” 
ner school. Rubinstein is melodious’ 
though not characteristically so; but he 
is master of simplicity. He teels the worth 
of single notes and single phrases. He 
does not hide his themes ina jingle of 
He is rich without tawdriness, 


il 


He can bring every re- 
source of the orchestra into play, and pre- 


wear; gleaming tecth ; a strong neck ; firm 
limbs, squarely planted; large hands; a 
iull circulation; a ruddy, even color from 
brow to finger-tips—you have a physique 
compact, vigorous, full-blooded, and in- 
dicative of health and the prime of life. 
His smooth-shaven face gives only more 
effect to his copious and strong hair, 
which he shakes asa lion his mane. In 
public he is grave, reserved, and distant, 
treating his audiences with a fine disdain 
ora fine respect, not always easily dis- 
tinguished. Clearly, he comes neither to 
beg mercy nor propitiate praise. Ife seems 
to take this position: ‘‘I offer you my 
best, for which you have paid your money; 
and you owe me nothing and I owe you 
nothing further in this little business trans- 
action, which satisfies us both. And as 


tends to simplicity, and maintains the 
substance of his theme, instead of beating 
it into a froth of sounds, 

We do not pretend to any technical skil) 
as musical critics ; but it takes no discern- 
ment to feel and know that Rubinstein is 
master of the piano, and surpasses all per- 
formers on that imperfect but ambitious 
and wonderful instrument. Such vigor, 
precision, and gentleness of touch we had 
not deemed possible; such swells of 
sound, such sighs and ripples! Dropping 
water is not purer or more sparkling, as it 
falls in the sun, than his notes—brilliant, 
pellucid, liquid. He shuts his eyes, does 
not look at his key-board, has no music 
before him, but seems to trickle over, or 
pour something from within, upon the in- 
strument, rather than evoke it—so natural, 






















for your gratuitous applause, it pleases 
me, because it shows sympathy with the 
music Linterpret or the way I interpret 
it. But I have had the favorable judg- 
ment of Liszt and Joachim and of music- 
al capitals and select circles on that, 
and cannot lay much stress upon it; and 
am too honest and grave to affect 
a gratitude I do not feel.” The fact 
is, Rubinstein is too large and serious 
a personality to be tossed on the ripples of 
conceit room applause. You feel it to be 


him and iasten eyes as upon a public per- 
former. When a creat orator is pleading 
aserious and prezoant cause, you do not 
call him or think him a performer; and 
when atrue artist moves usin the uni- 
versal direction we forget alike him and 
ourselves. It is an impertincnce to em- 
phasize either his presence or his imple- 
ments or our admiration and interest. 
We ought to be lost in the enjoyment or 
vision of the great realities his art evokes, 
We reverence the artist most who makes 
us forget himself in the greatness and 
giory of his theme, and ourselves in the 
attract’ of his subject. 

And tbis is really the finest tribute 
Rubinstein compels his audiences to pay— 
their silence and their restrained applause. 
His companion, an excellent violinist, but 
evidently not an inspired man, evokes a 
stormy applause. The people feel they 
can and must settle with him on the spot. 
Open and bearty admiration will pay off 
his claims in full. He is within reach of 
the palms. His skill is great, but only of 
a kind we know and can measure. He is 
master of all the tricks of his instrument ; 
and the people respect, admire, and ap- 
preciate his tricks. They deserve applause, 
and let them have it. But what can ap- 
plause do for one of Hauandel’s sacred 
songs (“I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”), or for Beethoven’s dirge in the 
Seventh Symphony, or for Schumann’s 
best lyrics, or for Rubinstein’s deep and 
subtle concertos? The people evidently 
feel this, and it is a good sign. It shows 
his mettle and theirs. 

For really it is not what Rubinstein 
writes or plays that is the best part of 
him. It is what heis. His compositions 

and his performances indicate a mind full 
of originai and earnest thoughts, of serious 
struggles with the spiritual and social 
problem of the time, of a yearning toward 
divine beauty, truth, and peace. He is a 
strong child who has carried his youth 
with him into his maturity, and lost 
nothing of the questful gaze and serious 
curiosity of a first-awakened soul. And, 
clearly, although a man of thought and 
culture, acquainted with European life, 
he has much of that Oriental and mystical 
charm which made Kossuth a sort of 
poet-prophei-statesman, and gave his 
utterance, even in a foreign tongue, an 
eloquence and charm quite unique and un- 
paralleled. We hear the Orient in the 
solemn and hushed tone, the mystic and 
half-fatalistic quality, the dreamy and un- 
familiar and unpractical essence of his 
music; but it is the East at its confluence 
with the West! Rubinstein is on the 
isthmus that divides the Orient and the 
Occident. Their spray dashes over into 
each other; but they do not mix. There 
is an evident conflict and struggle in his 
nature and his music. He roars like a 
lion and is soft as a sucking dove by 
turns. He springs like a panther, and 
with his grace and precision, upon the 
keys. But his hands are claws in velvet. 
They smite like a hammer, they caress 
like a mother. But there is a grave 
moodiness, and unsatisfied seeking, and 
bafiled longing in his characteristic style 
and manner, which makes it wondrous 
true to our time of broken relations, when 
the past has gone and the future has not 
come, when we are dissatisfied with what 
is and not clear what is to be. 

Baden emer spate 

that Rubinstein is a man 

















spontaneous, personal is his playing. A 
saint at prayer could not seem more ob- 
livious of himself or his audience than he 
often is, and his face is more serious and 
awe-inspiring at such times than most 
priests before the altar. 
amusement, don’t go and hear him! If] 
you love music only for its sweetness, if 
you value greatly Strauss and Offenbach, 
if you think the piano as necessary as a 
cooking-stove to the femily furnishing, 
don’t go and hear him! But if you know 
a sort of indignity to make a show of | a great soul when it appears, and feel that 
music is as sacred as poetry, and that true 
artists live when they play, and shed their 


If you wish 


life into those who hear them with sym- 
pathy, then go as often as you can, and 
hear and learn to know and honor and 
love Rubinstein. 





NO LETTERS. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





say at morn, ‘I shall have one to-day”; 
Isay at night, ‘I shall have one to-mor- 
row’’; 
But day and night go creeping slow away, 
And leave me with my sorrow. 


And is he sick, or is he dead or changed ? 
Or, haply, has he learned to love another ? 

If I could know him careless or estranged 
My pride my love might smother. 


Last night, indeed, I dreamed a letter came. 
Ah! weleomer than any first May blos- 
som! 
And then I heard my mother call my name, 
And hid it in my bosom. 


And, cheated, woke, and heard the night 
wind rave, 
And hid my wet eyes in my lonely pil- 
low; 
And dreamed again, and saw a nameless 
grave, 
Half hidden by a willow! 





ASABBATH AMONG THE WHITE- 
EARTH INDIANS. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


THE hilltop where we halted last week 
has on it something besides its mosquitoes 
and prairie breezes—not breezes exactly, 


game. Some of these, we heard, were 
churchmembcrs. We lamented this de- 
fection; but thought there were whiter 
churchmembers who talked stocks and 
other gambling stuff all day Sunday, if 
they did not play with them, and so hesi- 
tated to cast the first stone at these dusky 
stockjobbers. 

The congregational service in the after- 
noon was no less interesting, though 
conducted in a more familiar tongue. 
The children sang sweetly, and we saw 
them emerging from a language without 
aliterature, a past, ora future, into the 
world-embracing tongue, with all its 
oceanic abundance of thought and senti- 
ment, of all ages and all souls. 

After service, a gentleman in charge of 
the steam sawmill, five miles in the 
woods, at White Earth Lake, extended an 
invitation to visit his quarter and preach. 
There were some Methodist sheep in that 
wilderness. It wasa pleasant ride through 
the woods, bating the musquitoes. It was 
a@ new sensation to preach through 
an interpreter, and consent was given. 
Rev. Mr. Williams, the angel of the church 
at Glyndon, went also. The ride through 
the grand old woods was itself a service 
the mosquitoes making tae choir and 
having congregational singing all the way. 

White Earth Lake is a beautiful sheet, 
imbedded in trees, lustrous white encircled 
in more lustrous green. The dusky aud- 
ience gather on the piles of lumber, reclin- 
ing at their ease, one of them lighting his 
pipe, as the soldiers used to do at Sabbath 
service on the Relay Hights. A fine-look- 
ing gentleman, with plume in cap and 
blanket carelessly hung over his shoulder, 
sat smiling quietly, his sharp black eye 
being full of strength and repose. He 
was brother of the chief of the Lellager 
tribe and its big warrior, a man clearly of 
pluck and not less clearly of character. 
Another small old man stood erect through 
the whole sermon. The interpreter was 
as elegant a speaker as Phillips or Doug- 
lass—a man of rare grace of manners and 
voice, who would have made a name in 
the world had he had opportunity and 
ambition. His name is Peter Beaulieu. He 
has been often in the Government employ. 
The hard English flowed in mellifluous 
Ojibway under his dulcet touch. What 
would he not have done with the English 
itself had he had heart and faith avd pur- 
pose? After our short sermons, the little 
old man motioned a desire to speak. He 
came down on our pile of lumber, and be- 
gan to speak with great earnestness of 
voice and gesture. The interpreter put it 
into quiet English, not wasting the thun- 
der of his voice or gesture on this almost 
“blanket Indian.” For Mr. Beaulieu and 
his more highly-cultivated tribe look with 
some contempt on this Piilager fragment, 
So he just did as Wendell Phillips would— 
quietly reported to us the old man’s 
earnest speech. This it was: ‘‘ About 
four years ago” (he marked off these four 
years on his fingers) ‘*I came to the con- 
clusion that a change must come over our 
people. The nomadic course of life” 
(their word Mr. Beaulieu employed) 
‘*must come to an end. I had also con- 
cluded to join the Church. I had a paper 
drawn up and signed that at the end of 
two years I would join the Church. That 
time bas arrived, and I have sent for you 
to fulfill that agreement.” (He supposed 
it was Bishop Whipple, of the Episcopal 
Church, who annually visits the reserva- 
tion.) “Lam glad you are come. NowI 
am ready to join the Church, if you 


will make an agreement. 1 have 
lost two sons lately. One of them 
was killed by the Sioux. I do not 


ask any help in that case. I will take 
care of that. The other was killed by 
the whites. The whites are too much for 
me. If you will agree that the whites 
shall make proper amends for his death, I 
will join the Church.” 

I had never before seen penitents or 
probationers at the altar make conditions 
of their conversion and churchmember- 
ship; and it was especially novel to hear, 
as this condition, a pledge demanded that 
vengeance should be taken for a murder 
with a quiet declaration that another mur- 
der could be taken care of without our in- 
tervention. Isuppose the Stokes, Fairs, and 
other lively characters of modern scoun- 
drelism will be offering themselves to the 
Church on like liberal terms. 

T disabused his mind as to his preacher, 
and talked to him and his brethren on the 
last of Romans, dwelling on “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,” as a duty they 
owed to their Sioux brethren. The in- 
terpreter laid down the Gospel with 
especial unction, and poured the coals of 
fire crushingly on his head. He evident- 
ly liked better to pile them up coals than 
to preach the Gospel of loving your 
enemics. The old chief heard the inter- 
preter through, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said ‘‘Ugh!” He did not give his 
name, and he awaits the coming of his 
desired spiritual lord or the execution of 





when winter howls over it, rushing madly 
from its Arctic home. Here are the build- 
ings of the Agency—a doctor’s cottage, 
of hewn logs, the house of the agent (soon 
to be made into a school-building), and a 
large structure with halls, dormitories, and 
all the “fixings” of a boarding-school. 
About forty or fifty pupils are here as- 
sembled in term-time, all Indian, in 
whole or part. The teacher told how 
difficult it was to teach these boys and 


girls to perform that first learned lesson of 


the nursery—the putting off the day 


clothes and the putting on of night-gowns. 
They had slept in the clothes they wore 
from their earliest infancy. 
never changed their garments, wearing 
them constantly until they were worn out. 


They had 


To put them off every day was anew sens- 
ation; the loose robes of the night was 
another. They resisted this invention. 
How many civilized people would gladly 
escape the long toilets of dressing and un- 
dressing, especially dressing, were it not 
custom. The children have succumbed. 
They enjoy the luxury of long nigbt- 
gowns, and have taken their first step in 
Civilization. 

The sunset that Saturday night was 
glorious. The company was riding through 
the grand woods behind the Agency, three 
of them on horseback. The paths are 
just right for the saddle, and the saddle for 
the paths. The long lanes in these high 
woods were shot through with the gold 
javelins of setting sun, who, like an In. 
dian, sent his shafts round every stalwart 
tree. The woods seemed all on fire; the 
skies blazed above them and the vault of 
Heaven ran over with blood. The war- 
faint and burning javelins made us look 
for living forms and yells of death; but 
the laugh of that ringletted Yankee girl, 





of remarkable mental force and emotional 
quality—a seer and seeker, who values his 
life more than his calling, and uses his 
art as the instrument of his soul and the 
implement of his will. We do not recall 
any public performer upon any instru- 
ment—either the voice, the piano, the 
violin—who has so risen above his vehicle, 
and made us hear him, and not his music! 
What is that more than the words that 
opens in the words; what in the tone 
more than the tone? That is the secret 
passageway from soul to soul;.and he 
that opens it, by look, or tone, or moiion, 


or by presence and the magnetism of | 


on her black pony, and that of the 
gray Ohio judge, on his tall stallion, were 
the only war-whoops we heard. 

The next morning a large company 
gathered in a little Episcopal chapel. They 
were chiefly natives. Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
a native preacher, conducted the service in 
ae the visitors joining in the sing- 

, © words are easily read, thouch 
| not so easily translated. He preached 


a sufficient number of whites and Sioux 
to satisfy his sense of justice and fit him 
for an acceptable member in the Church. 

This was my first essay in this mission- 
ary work, and it terminated very satis- 
factorily. The other hearers seemed at- 
tentive, and responded by aflirmative nods 
and smiles to the utterances of the preach- 
ers, especially to the warm and kindly 
grectings of Mr. Williams. 

The Indian question is still a question. 
The interrogation point is not yet replaced 
with the admiration point. Yet Presi- 
dent Grant’s policy has achieved much; 
and, but for the rapacity and cruelty of the 
whites, will achieve everything desirable. 
His assigning different divisions to different 
sects was exccedingly wise. Each will 
endeavor to show the best resulis of their 
labors. The confinement of them to res- 
ervations may be necessary as a pupilage; 
but they should be taught to go out, like 
others in the busy world and take care of 
themselves. The refusal to grant the land 
in fee simple is a debatable point; some 
of the best of them feeling desirous to own 
their land, and trade it, if they please. But 
they can hardly yet be trusted, as a 
whole, with this manhood _ liberty. 
The traders still fleece them horribly, 
though in this agency Major Smith 
has outwitted the traders, by opening an 
agency store, at prices some five to ten- 
fold cheaper than the traders; and the In- 
dians are finding it out. Houses are being 
erected of sawn lumber, neat and home- 
like. They work at trades and on the 
farms at fair wages—two dollars and a half 
a day—and are paid regularly every week. 
They drive the oxen as quictly as any 
other farmer; and I saw the chief of the 
Pillagers raking up his hay on Sunday, as 
industrious and irreligious as Mr. Denton 
might be or any Yankee Sabbath-breaker. 
A hundred head of cows and oxen clus- 
tered around the spacious cabin of Mr. 
Beaulieu, a favorite resort for beasts and 
men. They belonged to different Indians, 
and came here at night, rather than to 
their owners’ cabins. It looked like a cat- 
tle fair, except that the “fixings” of that 
institution were absent—from bar to race- 
course. The gambler was here, however, 





| earnestly on “ Not unto us, O Lord, be 
the glory ”—contrasting their present state 
with their former one, and ascribing its 
| Superiority to the Lord, and not to man. 
This he told us, afterward, was the sub. 


aud the trafficker ; and so two of the chief 
evils of the ‘‘ fair” were of home produc- 
tion. 

Will they accept civilization completely ? 
That is not yet answerable. The judge of 


our party said no race had ever becn de- 
veloped that had not first been enslaved— 
a morsel for my Georgia brethren to roll 
pleasedly under the tongue. Our aborig-. 
ines had never borne the cross, and, there- 
fore, they could never wear the crown. 
Something in this. They can’t get the wild 
slip out of the blood. It has never been 
worked out. They are shy of white 
society, as are wild animals. They love 
their hiding-places in the woods, and not 





ceiled houses in towns. The blanket In- 
dian is of no account here, so they say; 
but in their souls, I fear, they respect that 
blanket warrior, with plenty of hawks’ 
feathers in his hair (each a sign of a scalp 
and a murder), more than they do the most 
successful land speculator on this Northern 
Pacific, or stockjobber in Wall Street, or 
grain ‘“‘corner’ in Chicago A cultivated 
Indian gentleman of Minneapolis threw 
off his broadcloth, put on his paint and 
blanket, and flew to the prairies, when his 
brethren, the Sioux, did their horrible mas- 
sacres, a few years since, on the frontier ; 
just as a dandy Yankee or Southerner in 
Paris hastened home, put on blue or gray, 
without a cut, and went to the trenches and 
hard-tack with greater joy than he had in 
sipping absinthe among the wicked gri- 
settes of the Boulevards. Wasit patriotism 
or savagery that inflamed the Sioux gen- 
tleman of Minneapolis? Whatever the 
result, the way pursued is right. It is the 
business of America to treat these natives 
no longer as wards, but as citizens. They 
are responsible; they are privileged. They 
ean have every right; they must have 
every obligation. They should vote. It 
would be a great education to have them 
engage:l in the present inflammatory can- 
vass. Let the politician sue them for their 
suffrages. Every office-seeker will be at 
his Ojibway or Dacotah. He will scatter 
his shirts and calicoes. He will smile his 
smilingest. He will flatter their aboriginal 
pride and vainglory. Te will sell them 
post-offices and lesser or greater gifts. It 
would make a complete change in this 
half-Sabbath idleness all the week to in- 
troduce the politician. If Mr. Greeley 
would only tour it in the White Earth, 
beam benignantly on this brotherhood ; 
if Henry Wilson would follow, with his 
equal blandishments, they would each do 
one good thing—elevate their eldest Ameri- 
can brother, if they did not get another, 
their own elevation. 

Massachusetts, under Gov. Claflin, 
made her remnant citizens. Let Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Minnesota do likewise, 
Send the tax-gatherer and the polling- 
booth into these habitations, and the bane 
and antidote will be a stimulus and a 
blessing. 

Not the least result the Indian is attain- 
ing is Christianity. It may be imperfect. 
What is yours, good reader? Butitis the 
real article. Churches I heard of around 
Winnipeg and saw at White Earth, min- 
isters 1 have met, children I have heard 
sing, assure me that the light which light- 
eth every man hath shined into their 
hearts, to give the light of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. They 
sing our pleasant songs, they recite the 
Commandments and Creed, they enjoy 
spiritual feasts, they grow in this grace. 
This will change the wild olive into the 
cultured, and tame these tribes, without 
their going under the dreadful yoke of 
human slavery. 

The beginning is begun. President 
Grant has initiated the policy of states 
manship. It will not be stopped by any 
cries of selfish politicians, or murderous 
whites on our frontiers, who rob and 
ravish and slay, and then howl for re- 
venge, in all their local and all the wicked 
national press, if an arrow is shot back or 
any vengeance taken. This policy will 
prevail more and more, and the Indian, 
brought into local habitations, accepting 
home life, with its homely duties, getting 
education, being endowed with the duties 
and privileges of citizenship, will be 
grafted, at last, onto the American tree of 
humanity, and, with European, Asian, and 
African, make of the four quarters of the 
world ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite”’ 
of manhood and of nationality—so mak- 
ing peace. 

October, 1°72. 





THE DREAM. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 


THE dream was pleasant, yet it seemed 
As if some somber thread of woe 

Was woven with its web, which giecamed 
Else stainless as the untrodden snow. 


A hint of some dull, vague rezrct, 
Scarce noted ’mid the general joy; 
The cup was silver-hued, and yet 
Its metal held 2 base ailoy. 


And when the morning came, and cl eft 
The golden-glowing clouds in twain, 
The vision vanished all, and left 
Only the impress of its pain. 





IS RESIGNATION A VIRTUE? 


BY HARRIET W. PRESTON. 


A CLEVER writer in alate number of 
Blackwood s Magazine has some very strik- 
ing and eloquent remarks on the guilt of 
resignation. The text of his discourse is 
the “ Life of the Marquise de Lafayette,” 
and more particularly the included bi- 
ograpby by the latter of her mother, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen, who, together with her 
own mother and a beautiful young niece, 
perished by the guillotine, on the 22d of 
July, 1794. These noble ladies met death 
with all the serene and saintly courage 
which so eminently distinguished many of 
the gentle victims of the Terror. Their 
confessor, a timid but devoted man, ful- 
filled a promise of clerical support and as- 
sistance at the last, which he had made a 
year before, by keeping close to them in 
the crowd that followed the death-carts, 
and conveying to the ladies by signs, at 
great personal risk, the assurance of their 
absolution. It was all that was needed to 
exalt the peace of their departure into joy, 
and the martyrdom (we use the word un- 
hesitatingly, despite the protest of the En- 
glish critic)—the martyrdom of the young- 
est of the three victims was positively 
triumphant. It even awakened some 
coarse and futile expressions of wondering 
sympathy among the imbruted wretches 
who howled and hooted at the foot of the 
scattold. One may wish, since our‘human 
nature 7s common, that the floating gray 
hairs of the aged Marechale de Noailles 
could have been as potent with that 
beastly crowd as the gracious fortitude of 
her girlish granddaughter ; but there are 
things in this world, although our essayist 
seems to doubtit, which are in their very 
nature past hope. 

He proceeds to denounce, with all the 
honest and indiscriminate wrath of a free 
Briton, the premature, excessive, and, as 
he says, criminal display of resignation on 
the part of the more distinguished victims 
of the great Revolution. He maintains 
that they ought to have resisted death, in- 
stead of preparing for it; and that this 
duty was in nowise diminished by the 
fact that the atrocities of the revolutionary 
tribunal were, in a certain bizarre sense of 
the word, legal. A resolute mob of French 
noblemen, personally among the bravest 
men on earth, might, he thinks, have 
stopped at any early stage of its existence 
that diabolical travesty of justice, and 
effectually stayed the effusion of innocent 
blood. Instead of this, the said nobleman 
politely retired into exile, leaving his 
estates to the spoiler, or shut himself up 
in his hotel, gathered his amiable family 
about him, summoned his confessor, and 
they all with one accord began to exort 
one another to patient and extreme sub- 





| mission. A nation, a whole valiant nation, 
‘was cowed; Charlotte Corday being the one 







THE INDEPENDENT, 


superb exception. For this phenomenon 
the priests themselves are pronounced 
largely responsible. The centraland most 
efficient doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
faith, that which its ministers have always 
been most success{ul in implanting and en- 
forcing, is the doctrine of entire acquies- 
cence in the will of God. This has been 
the seal of sacrifice and the crown of saint- 
ship. This is the piety taught to the French 
and other Catholic peoples in the nursery 
and school; and, however  irreligious 
the subsequent life of individuals, this is 
the piety which recurs to them when all 
religion recurs—that is to say, in the su- 
preme crisis of life. The writer does not 
allude to recent events in France as illus- 
trating his position; but there is no doubt 
that they do illustrate it most forcibly. 
Very early in the late conflict between 
France and Prussia it became evident to 
all sensitive and disinterested observers of 
events that the tide of prosperity (from 
whatever causes) had turned against 
France, and turned with stupendous 
power. The Empcror, with that kind of 
abnormal and illogical sagacity that dis- 
tinguisbed him, was among the first to 
perceive this. Ife surrendered at Sedan, 
not because he was personally a coward 
{it is almost safe tosay that no Frenchman 
is that); but because he foresaw the end. 
And the army and the nation were not 
long in secing it, also. There was nothing 
craven in the mode of their submission. 
Severally, men’s spirits were not broken. 
They closed the ranks and dared the 
breach. Cases of individual heroism were, 
as they areapt to be in times of wide- 
spread misfortune (and especially in 
France), innumerable, universal. But 
men fought and women endured 
under the influence of a profound and 
just presentiment that the national cause 
was lost, and nothing to be rescued 
but that personal honor which Francis 
Ist had brought ont of overwhelming 
defeat three centurics before. Once en- 





gaged in a struggle, the Englishman con- 
tinues it from mere lust of fight, or joy of 
battle, if the term be more respectful. He 
does not, as the proverb says, ‘‘* know 
when he is beaten.” The Frenchman, 
with gentler blood and acuter perceptions, 
does know when he is beaten. It isa 
difference of temperament, coincident, 
whether as cause or effect, with a differ- 
ence of teaching. The Englishman will 
not “‘give up the ship.” The boy who 
“would not go without his father’s word” 
did not give up the ship; although, as 
some one observes, he reflected severe- 
ly upon his father by not doing so. The 
Briton, in the rapture of his obstinacy, 
forgets for the time being all the world 
besides. The Frenchman never forgets the 
world, nor his own relative importance in 
it; andso he often seems a vainer man than 
the other, when he is in reality more hum- 
ble. We Americans, as a people, with 
our strangcly-mingled blood, have traits 
that ally us with both these types. We 
have a latent love of fighting, and, curious- 
ly, though perhaps naturally enough, 
nothing in the world is so prompt and 
sure to provoke it into activity as contact 
with those English relatives by virtue of 
our kinship with whom we possess the 
quality. It would be interesting to know, 
in the case of any little disagreement with 
Great Britain, what proportion of us, if 
we obeyed our first impulse, would cor- 
dially exclaim: ‘‘Now let us fight!” 
There is, perhaps, an _ instinctive 
feeling that no other mode _ of 
settlement can be thoroughly congenia} 
and satisfactory to our antagonists. But 
then all recent history shows that cooler 
counsels are sure to prevail. The belliger- 
ent movement is a transient one. Con. 
siderations of reason, right, and expedi- 
ency, and in pretty nearly this order, too, 
immediately overpower it. Recall, also, 
the beginning of our own civil war. [ow 
loth were we (who certainly earned in the 
end the right to call ourselves the nation) 
—how very loth almost to return the blow 


given. 

And the point to be especially noted is 
this: that spirit of early and ultra sub- 
mission even to injustice so vehemently 
decried by the Blackwood critic. The 
readiness, as he says, to confound the will 
of scoundrels with tie will of God; or, as 
one is at liberty to say, to perceive where 
in the mysterious economy of the moral 
universe, the two come to coincide, is es- 
sentially the spirit of Christianity. It was 
perpetually inculcated and exemplified by 
Him who was prefigured, if prefigured at 
all, as a lamb dumb before his shearers 
und as Ied unresistingly to the slaughter ; 
who plainly taught his disciples to pay 
their tribute-money to a brutal despotism, 
to turn the other check, and add the cloak 
to the coat—in modern phraseology, to 
accept insult and submit to imposition ; 
and who all his life long, and even when 
on trial for bis life, heard injurious and 
unfounded accusations with an indiffer- 
ence amounting to dreamy abstraction. 
If the life and death of Christ have any 
but a mystical significance, they indicate 
that no eartly honor or privilege is worth 
4 struggle; still less the maintenance of 
civil or personal rights or the escape from 
impending calamity. And so powerfully 
was this principle impressed upon his 
earliest and closest followers that even 
Paul, wao by his intellectual insight, per- 
sonalascencency, and magnificent courage 
was so admirably fitted to be a great pop- 
war leader—even that heroic and magactic 
apostle could write to the bondman: ‘If 
thou art called to be aslave, care not for it; 
but, if thou mayest he free, use it rather.” 
The one word rather shows that Paul ap- 
preciated the blessings of freedom, even 
while he set them at naught. There can 
be no doubt about it; non-resistance is a 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 
And, if the Church of Rome has indeed 
been exceptionally successful in propagat- 
ing this doctrine, that may be one cause of 
the enduring vitality that amazes and dis- 
gusts her foes. 

What shall we, then, conclude? That 
the Christian type of character is imper- 
fect? That the really great man and es- 
pecially the exemplary citizen of to-day 
will have cultivated qualitics which re. 
ceive no sanction from the Founder of the 

hristian faith ? That what we pleasant- 
ly call the progress of the race—that is, 
whatever has been won in the way of ma- 
terial good or political independence—has 
been won in spite of Christianity? That 
those who from time to time have 
dreamed that they fought battles and won 
Victories under the banner of Christ have 
been obliged to go for their inspiration and 
their watchwords to pre-Christian times, 
as those who have fought for “ human- 
ity” have invariably gone to purely Pagan 
oncs? Has that main division of the 
Church which has oftenest allied itself 
with ignorance and tyranny been, after 
all, the one which bas best preserved the 
original idea! of its Head? And, in short, 
may Protestantism be described as Chris- 
tianity modified by common sense? 

The truth we believe to be something 
like this: ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs 
of men. There is a vast, imperson- 
al, immeasurable force of  cireum- 
stance surrounding and pervading the 
lives of men and nations, rarely to be cal- 
culated and never Controlled by any 
human power. One’s course may lie, so 
to speak, with this force, or it may lie 
against it. If with it, then the individual 
or the pecple is immensely assisted in the 
attaiument of all earthly ends. Power is 
economized, perseverance is rewarded, 
heroism avails, One is and feels, and is 
rather apt vaingloriously to proclaim one’s 
self free. But also this force of circum- 
stance (we use the word merely as the 
symbol of an unknown quantity, which 





cannot be correctly named), this mysteri- 





ous force may be antagonistic. 


The great 
undertow may proceed, for us, the wrong 
way, and all our energies may be required 


to preserve so much as a standstill. Also, 
no doubt, our relations with this force 
may be fora while doubtful or indeter- 
minite, and this is the restricted place for 
warfare, which may, in isolated cases be 
too early relinquished. And those rela- 
tions may alter suddenly and completely 
in the midst of a human or national ca- 
reer, as they altered with the French no- 
blesse in 1792, and with the French nation 
two years ago; nor have we at present 
any concern with the natural and imme- 
diate antecedents of those particular 
changes. Moreover, other things being 
equal, the quicker the intelligence, the 
more refined the sensibilities, and the 
more docile tne temper, the sooner will the 
subject perceive and allow the direction 
and potency of circumstance. This is 
why women and Frenchmen and genuine 
pietists of allkinds are ready with their 





resignation; and also why Englishmen 
and other firm-fibered creatures are 
tardy. 


And itis precisely at the point where 
human sagacity and valor become of 
no avail that Christianity—real primitive 
Christianity; not its genteel represent- 
ative of modern days—comes in with 
its profoundest resources of support 
and cheer. Taught and illustrated by 
one whose birth was base, his life obscure, 
and his death ignominious, it is calculated 
to appeal with unique power to that large 
majority of mankind to whom the force 
of circumstance is or becomes hope- 
lessly antagonistic. Such an one once 
lived an exceedingly painful although 
brief earthly life—lived it unflinchingly 
and almost impatiently (‘‘ How am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished!”), and de- 
parted from it leaving us exccedingly 
strong reasons for believing that human 
success and defeat are alike trivial and 
fleeting by comparison with the immense 
future, to which human life is but the pre- 
clude. This is the simple faith ‘‘ delivered 
to the saints,” without ingenious qualifica- 
tions or modern improvements. Only 
one other system has ever approached it 
in the power of reconciling the creature to 
the complex and often agonizing condi- 
tions of his existence. But Stoicism, so 
similar to Christianity in its ethical as- 
pect, can be appreciated and practiced only 
by men of commanding intelligence and 
exceptional courage; while Christianity 
appeals to the child, the pariah, the sin- 
ner. It may be intellectually or sympa- 
hetically apprehended by those with 
whom the world goes well; but its depths 
are probably never sounded by such. 
While those to whom severe experience has 
revealed its scope are in the way of receiv- 
ing, even in this contrary world, a rare re- 
ward. They may come to see in the move- 
ment of that irresistible power of which we 
have spoken, fearfully typified from time 
to time as Fate, as Satan, as Original Evil, 
only the broad and tranquil progress of a 
beneficent will, in whose flow our difficult 
lives make but the minutest eddies. They 
may come to feel, with one of the gentlest 
and most dispassionate spirits that failed 
to recognize Christianity on its first ap- 
pearance in the world, a sacred regard for 
the progress of events, and to deprecate 
any rude or hasty resistance to it, in the 
same temper as did Gamaliel, “ lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.” 





A TRAITRESS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


He has rested well for an hour and more, 
That withered old Jord of mine, 
With his solemn self-applausive snore, 
And his dull cheek flushed from wine. 
But I, in a mood that musing suits, 
Lean yet near the window’s rim, 
For the stars are keen and a fresh breeze 
flutes 
Through the poplars, large and dim. 


Do you dream in your dusty attic yet, 
Grave boy, with the limpid eyes? 

I wish you could curse me, and so forget, 
Ox loathe as you loathe all lies ! 

But no; I remember you what you are— 
Fond, sensitive, willful, proud. 

My falschood will shadow you from afar, 
Till you sleep tired sleep in your shroud. 


You will languish in anguish, will yearn and 
burn, 
Poor passionate life, I know ; 
And ever your dreams and desives will re- 
turn, 
Borne tidewise in refluent flow, 
To importune the past for those peerless 
hours 
When love stood a god at our tryst, 
Ilis brows in the sunshine, his feet in the 
flowers, 
And a reveling bird on his wrist. 


And yet, O my soul, my cheated soul, 
Peace, peace! What is done is done! 
Ihave risen, I have striven, I have gained 
the goal; 
I have fought my fight, I have won. 
Tue fateful planet that ruled my birth 
Has brought the prosperous hour, 
And the world that can frown in the face of 
worth 
Can fawn at the skirts of power. 


And power is good. I stand to-night 
Where I deem it well to stand, 
Nor would I pass from this haughty hight 
To breathe in a lower land. 
And yet, O my soul, for the child you 
prize, 
The hope stricken dumb and dead, 
Why mourn you and moan you Rachel, 
wise, 
So loth to be comforted? 


Nay, how couldI climb where my steps were 
bent, 
In search of a loftier day, 
And crush with cruel hecl, as I went, 
No blossom along the way ? 
The velley was sweet; but I yearned to go 
Where loomed these hights that I love, 
And regret must have staid with me there 
below, 
As it follows me here above! 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


No. LX XXII. 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT.—ITS WORK- 
INGS AT THE SOUTH.—INDIVIDUAL 
CASES.—DECISIONS OF JUSTICES 
KANE, McLEAN, Etc. 


In the preceding chapter mention has 
been made of the general effect upon the 
country of the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. 
workings, as greedy, cruel, and callous 
men sought to reduce to practice its stern 
and inhuman provisions. 


was a fearful and bloody tragedy, with a 
nation for its theater and an almost in- 
finite variety of acts and actors, which 
volumes only could fully narrate or de- 
scribe. The act itself was a savage 
monster, trampling remorselessly on its 
unfortunate victims, regardless of their 
cries, and turning a deaf ear to the en- 
treaties of their friends, to whom were 
often meted out measures hardly less 
harsh and relentless than was the fate of 
the victims themselves. Sometimes its 
execution was brief and decisive—a case 
of individual cruelty and outrage, known 
to few beyond the immediate circle of the 
sufferer. At other times it involved num- 
bers, even courts and legislatures, Con- 
gress and the Executive of the nation. 
Sometimes, generally, indeed, its ministers 
cf injustice and vengeance were all too 
successful in their infamous raids on the 
rights of their fellow-man ; occasionally, 
though too rarely, they failed, the tables 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. C 
Bowen, in the year 1870,in the District Court of the 
United States for the Soythern Digtrict of New York. 





It now remains to trace its | 


It is a sad | 
story, of which but hints can be given. It | 


pursuer fell into the toils he had prepared 
for another. Examples only of these dif- 
ferent modes or moods of its execution 
can be given now. 

In April two officers—one from Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and the other from 
Baltimore—arrived at Columbia, in the 
former state, in pursuit of William Smith, 
an alleged fugitive from slavery. He had 
resided in that place a year and a half, 
and had a wife and two children. 





escape. 
to produce very little excitement, though 
the legislature of Maryland appointed a 
commission to collect the facts and to 
confer with the governor of Pennsylvania 
respecting it. But no results followed, 
and the outrage was hushed up and soon 
forgotten, except by the widowed and 
orphaned sufferers from that murderous 
shot. 

On the last day of the year a noted kid- 
napper from Elkton, Maryland, called at 
the house of a Mr. Miller, in Nottingham, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, and seized 
acolored girl, claiming her as his prisoner. 
In spite of the earnest protest of Mrs. 
Miller that she was free, he took her to a 
carriage, an accomplice being in waiting. 
In the meantime, Mr. Miller came up; and, 
though threatened with instant death, he 
endeavored to prevent the consummation 
of the infamous attempt. But the kid- 
nappers succeeded in reaching Baltimore, 
and in placing the girl in one of the dis- 
gracefal slave-pens of that city. Some 
friends of humanity succeeded, however, 
in bringing her case before the courts, and 
the kidnappers failed to establish their 
claim. Mr. Miller started for his home; 
but was not permitted to reach it. He 
was found the next day, about nine miles 
from the city, suspended from a tree. 
Being a respectable and trustworthy man, 
those best acquainted with him were the 
slowest to believe him asuicide; and they 
adopted the general impression that he 
had been foully murdered. The threats, 
freely circulated in Baltimore, of hanging 
the first Abolitionist who should come 

into the state, with the unmistakable 
traces of poison found on a post-mortem 
examination, did not allow any other 
solution of the mystery. The governor of 
Pennsylvania made a requisition on the 
governor of Maryland for the kidnapper. 
The latter, however, escaped a trial 
through the false testimony of a witness, 
who swore that Mr. Miller had admitted 
the girl was a slave, though the inhab- 
itants of Nottingham testified that they 
had known the girl from childhood and 
her parents for twenty years. 

Another case, still more revolting, if 
less sanguinary, revealing alike the brutal- 
ity of the law anc of those who stood 
ready to execute it, transpired in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the spring of 1851. Hannah Del 

lam was brought, on the charge of being 
a fugitive, before Justice Kane, of Phila- 
delphia, a judge who more than once dis- 
graced both himself and the judiciary by 
his cruel renderings of the law She was 
in the condiiion to which the common law 
extends its mercy, even in a case of mur- 
der, so that the unborn and innocent may 
not be put in jeopardy. In this case her 
counsel cited precedents directly in point; 
out Judge Kane was deaf alike to the de- 
mands of the law and the claims of hu- 
manity. He prolonged the session of the 
court into the night, to guard against the 
possibility of a child being born in the 
free state of Pennsylvania, instead of the 
slave state of Maryland. 

Sometimes, however, this monotony of 
| gloom was relieved by some pleasant 
episode, in which the heroism and strategy 
of the pursued were crowned with suc- 
cess, and the selfish purposes of the pur- 
suer were foiled. Of this character were 
the escape of William and Ellen Crafts, of 
Georgia, and the unsuccessful attempt to 
arrest and return them to bondage. Ellen, 
whose complexion was very light, dressed 
herself in male attire, and pcersonated a 
young planter, afflicted with consumptive 
tendency, on his way North to obtain med- 
ical advice. William was a nezro, without 
admixture of blood; and he acted the part 
of a family servant, greatly devoted to his 
young master. They took the public 
routes, mingled with the passengers, and 
arrived safely in Massachusetts, where 
they were cordially welcomed by the 
friends of the slave. The attempt to 
arrest them excited the deepest interest, 
raised up for them friends, and procured 
‘or them legal advice, which resulted in 
the discomfiture of their pursuers and in 
their escape to England. And not only 
did they escape, but they who sought 
their re-enslavement became the objects of 
such uncomfortable notoriety in Boston 
that they were followed in the streets, 


they were unmolested. 

A similar case was that of Henry Gar- 
nett, of Philadelphia. 
before Judge Grier, of the Supreme Court 
ofthe United States. He was compelled, 


discharge. 


sent to his claimant. 
railroad station in the custody of twenty- 
five officers, headed by a police marshal, 
and then conveyed to Maryland. But his 
alleged master frankly declared that he 
was not his slave, and he was permitted 
to return to his home. This conduct of 
Commissioner Ingraham occasioned much 
feeling, and he was sharply censured. It 
was this case which drew from Mr. Clay, 
at the next session of Congress, the remark 
that ‘‘the law had been more than exe- 
cuted” in Philadelphia. But this slave- 
bunter failed in his attempt. And not 


and reckless purpose to secure bis victim, 


victed, and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for ten years. 


York, in October, 1851. He had resided 


arrested and taken before the commission- 


the agent was alone permitted to testify, 
while Jerry was not allowed to make an 
explanation or to say one word in his own 
behalf. Seizing his opportunity, he ran 
from the room; but was pursued, over- 
taken, and, although .e¢ fought terrifically, 
was overpowered, being thrown upon & 
wagon and, with two policemen sitting 
upon him, taken back, frantic with rage. 


some twenty or thirty persons, among 
whom were such men as Gerrit Smith and 
Rev. Samuel J. May, to devise a plan for 
his rescue. That adopted and successfully 
carried out was to wait till evening, sur- 
round the court-room, break the doors and 
windows, rush in, overpower the officers, 
in the mélee take the prisoner to the house 
of a friend, and conceal him until they 








The 
officers seized him while at work. En- 
deavoring to escape, he was shot by the 
Baltimore official and expired instantly. 
Though there were a dozen colored men 
near at hand, there was no attempt at 
rescue, and the murderer was allowed to 
The occurrence, however, seemed 


pointed out as slave-hunters, waited upon 
at their hotel, and advised to leave while 


He was brought 


however, on the evidence, to decree his 
But he did it with evident re- 
luctance, for he took occasion to say that 
he had gone to the utmost limit of judicial 
propricty in explaining to the claimants 
what course they ought to have pursued. 
Shortly afterward Adam Gibson was 
brought before Commissioner Ingraham 
by George F. Albertie, agent of William 
8. Knight, of Maryland. Gibson was ably 
defended by David Paul Brown and Wil 
liam S. Pierce ; but the commissioner ac- 
cepted the evidence of Albertie’s perjured 
witnesses, and Gibson was ordered to be 
He was taken to the 


only did he fail in this instance, but he 
became so justly notorious for his fierce 


by any and every means, that he was 


afterward arrested for kidnapping, con- 


A similar case was that of Jerry Mc- 
Henry, commonly known as the ‘Jerry 
rescue,” which took place at Syracuse, New 
at that place for several years, but he was 


er as a fugitive from slavery. On the trial 


In the meantime there was a meeting of 


were turned, the victim escaped, and the | were prepared to take him to & place of 


|safetv. Pro:trated by the excitement and 
by his exertions, he was compelled to re- 
main thus concealed for a week, and was 
subsequently sent to Canada. 

The United States officials, incensed at 
their ill success, determined to punish 
those who had thus defied and defeated 
their patriotic zeal. Eighteen of the best 
citizens of Syracuse were indicted and 
summoned to appear at Auburn to answer 
for their offense. They were ezcorted by 





nearly a hundred of the most respectable 
men and women of the place. Being re- 
quired to give sureties, William IT. Seward tucky, left their mas‘er 
promptly headed the list, which was 
speedily made up of the leading citizens of | house of a colore:] 


the state. 

So defiant and acknowledged an at- 
tempt to prevent the execution of the law, 
in the very place where Mr. Webster hal 


rendered the ‘‘ Jerry rescue” famous, as it 
greatly incensed the friends of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. Tie United States district at 
torney summoned several of the indicte} 
to appear for trial at Buffalo and Albany. 
Aithough Messrs. Smith, May, and Wheat- 
on publicly acknowledged in the pipers 
that they rendered all the assistance they 
could in the rescue of Jerry, and avowes 
their readiness for trial, resting their de- 
fense upon the ‘‘ unconstitutionality and 
extreme wickedness” of the law, nothing 
came of the attempt. Thouzh kept in 
the courts for a year, the causes fell to the 
ground. 

But results like these were 

being common. 
that the fugitive and his friends wer 
overborne by superior foree. He was re- 
manded to slavery by courts in sympathy 
with the oppressor, while they were 
mulcted in fines and not infrequently im 
prisoned themselves. On the 11th of 
September, 1851, a case occurred in whic, 
though the fugitive escaped and the pur- 
suer fell, the friends of the former suffercd 
for their simple purpose to help the pur 
sued and to prevent the effusion of 
On that day Edward Gorsuch, of Mary 
land, his son, a party of friends, and a 
United States officer, bearing the warrant 
of Commissioner Ingraham, of Philadel- 
phia, went to Christiana, Laneaster Coun- 
ty, Penn.,in pursuit of a slave, believed and 
said to be his own son. They approached 
the house of William Parker, a colored 
man, demanded the slave, and fired two 
shots at the house. An alarm was then 
given, the neighborhood aroused, and sev- 
eral armed colored men were soon upon 
the ground. Castner Hanway and Elijah 
Lewis, of the Society of Friends, coming 
to the spot, endeavored to preserve the 
peace by persuading both purties to dis- 
perse. The deputy marsh:l ord«red them 
to join his posses but they ureed him to 
withdraw his men for their own safety. 
Persisting in his attempt, Gorsuch and 
two of his party fired on the colored men, 
who returned the shot, killmg Gorsuch 
himself and his son and putting the rest 
of the party to flight. While the bloody 
work was in progress the fugitive es 
eaped. 
The intelligence of this conflict created 
an intense excitement. A party of marines 
was ordered to the scene of conflict, 
houses were visited, and several were 
arrested, among whom were the two 
Friends, whose only ciTense was a too 
earnest endeavor to prevent the effusion of 
blood. The prisoners were taken to Phil- 
adelphia, committed on charge of treason, 
and the grand jury found indictments 
against them for that crime. 

The trial of Castner Tanway com- 
menced the 24th of November, before 
Justice Grier, of the Supreme Court, and 
was continued more than ten days. Dis 
trict-Attorney Ashme:xd was assisted by 
the district-attorney of Maryland, and by 
| Mr. Cooper, detailed on behalf of tha’ 
state. Mr. Hanway was defended hy 
Hon. John M. Read, Thaddeus Stevens 
Joseph S. Lewis, and Theodore Cuyler. 
To Mr. Read was assigned the leading part, 
and his argument was one of great learn 
ing and of masterly power. Judge Grict 
saw that the indictment for treason against 
the peaceful Quakers, whose only offenses 
were an earnest attempt to prevent blood- 
shed by persuading both parties to dis- 
perse and a peremptory refusal to join the 
assailants, could not be sustained. Ilis 
charge to the jury was so clear that they 
acquitted the prisoners within ten minutes 
after leaving their seats. The district- 
attorney declined to put the other parties 
on trial. 

Oa the 18th of July, 1855, John HT. 
Wheeler, of North Carolina, United States 
minister to the Republic of Nicarigua, 
passed through Philadelphia with three 
persons whom he claimed as slaves under 
the laws of his state. By judicial decis 
ion this slave wom:n and her children, 
having been brought into the free stite of 
Pennsylvania, were free. Passmore Wil- 
liamson, acting for the Pennsylvania Abo 
lition Society, established in part to extend 
aid tc persons illegally hell in bondace, 


far 


blood. 








Delaware, and informed the slave woman 
that she and her children were free. Sie 
took her children and started for the 
wharf; but Wheeler seized her and at- 
tempted to prevent her Janding. Some 
colored persons took the children ashore, 
and Williamson held Wheeler until the 
mother escaped. Wheeler then petitioned 
Judze Kane fora writ of hateas corpus, to 
ve directed to Passmore Williamson, for, 
as he averred, abducting and retaining his 
slaves. The writ was granted, and Wil- 
liamson responded that these persons 
were not in his custody or power. In the 
preliminary examination Judge Kane 
took occasion to say that the “ conduct of 
those who interfered with Wheeler's 
rights was a criminal, wanton, and cruel 
outraze.” He assumed from the very out- 
set that a “ violent abduction of ‘slaves’ 
had been made by Williamson, ‘ assis‘ed 
by a mob of negroes.’” He passionately 
and harshly declared that Williamson 
was the only white man in that act of 
violence, who could “interpret either bis 
own duties or the rights of others under 
the Constitution of the land; and that he 
had chosen to decide for himself wnon the 
lawfulness as well as the moral propriety 
of his acts.” He said that he knew of no 
statute of Pennsylvania which affected to 
divest of the rights of property a citizen 
of North Carolina because he had found 
it needful to pass through the state; nor 
was he aware, if any such statute existed, 
that it could be recognized as valid in the 
courts of the United States, thus forestall- 
ing the principle of the subsequently 
famous, not to say infamous, Dred Scott 
decision. As Williamson could not pro- 
duce the persons, they never having been 
in his custody, he was committed for con- 
tempt of court, for not answering the writ 
to the satisfaction of Judge Kane, and 
consigned to Moyamensing Prison. It 
was clear to every one that his real oifense 
consisted in his assumption that slavery 
could not exist in Pennsylvania; and he 
was imprisoned for an honest and manly 
refusal to acknowledge that his action, in 
accordance with that belief, was a crime. 
Notwitbstanding every effort was made 
by such eminent lawyers as John W. Read 
and William M. Meredith, Passmore Wil- 
liamson was held in prison for more than 
three months, through the obstinate and 
arbitrary action of Judge Kane. During 
that trial this judge give his sanction to 
the doctrine that slaveholders could bring 
their slaves into a free state and hold them 
there as slaves. He denied, in the strong- 
est terms, that the statutes of a state could 
deprive a slaveholder of tbat right; and 
he went so far as to base it on the law of 
nations. “How can it be,” he exclaimed, 
“thata state may single out this sort of 











just declared that it must be executed, | 


from 
The general rule wus | 


went on board the boat, about to cross the | 
















































































































































































































property, among all the rest, ang dens 
it the right of passing over jts pes be 
ing with its owner, parcel of jis t Kg 
equipment, as much so as the horse } 

rides, or his coat, or his carpet-bad 7 sh 
indiscriminate mingling of human hej, 
With horses, clothing, and CArpet-hang Ring 
ficiently indicates and illustr jo: Pag cow 
and temper of the man and theo... — 


i 4€ Characte 
of thejudze. In thelatter Partof —— 





Taveling 








~ 7 Jany: > 
1856, Simon Garner, his wife 3; <_ 
fc Yinty. 
son Robert, slaves of Joan Marshall - 
seat “s i AS ayy 
Margaret, the wif of Ro and fone 





children, slaves of A. A. ul 


HlCS, Of Ken. 

8, crossed the Ohio 

upon the ice, and found x fue in the 

Man, Near a pl ‘ 

* ® . s 3 >) oa 

j call 1 Mill Creek Bridge, in Cincinnati 
| ~~ a traced them to their “of con. 
jceument, procur-d a warrent from a 
United States co:nmissioner, ‘ured the 


) 8Fvices Of a deputy marshal end assist. 
ants. and war ¢ 

| 2nts, and went to tae house to arrest the 
jluetiives. Attempting to force 












; t an en. 
| trance, one of the party was shot and badly 
; Wounded by Robert Garner who with 
| his wife, foueht ¢ ; ' thes 
} " vite, fought desper Uely; but they 
Were OVerpowered. One of the children 
Was found dead, two others were Dieod- 
ng from severe wounds on the throat, and 
the th, &@ mere infant, was braised in 
& most sh manner, The frantie 





mother had sought to save her children 
from siavery by taking their lives. That 
lesperate act excited the deepest horror, 
wd secured for these victims of oppres- 
| sion the warmest sympat'iy. 





| 


is were nade tosayve thig 
re Bargoyne issued a 
8, and a grand jury 
| brought in a true bill against Marearet 
| Garner for the death of her child, end 
lagainst her husband and his father 





| nconenetnn, Sut the laws and courts PP 
| Ohio were powerless in the presence of 
lihe Fugitive Slave Act. Mr. Jolie q 
j veteran anti-slavery lawyer, labored with 


juntiriag but unavailing zeal and tact to 
jsave them, They were remand -\ \o the 
eustoldy of the claimants, taken back ty 

Kentucky, and sert down the river. While 

being borne away to hopeless servitnd 
| she accidentally fell or purposely jumped 
into the river. She was save! 
child was lost; and the wr ier 
expressed her thankfulness that the child 
was at last set free. 

The two cases which excited as ¢ 
and widespread interest as a 
of George W. Querry, who was ¢ 
Ohio, in the summer of 1853, an 
Glover, who was seized and at 
rescued in Wilwaukee, in the snrinz of 
1854. That interest, however, resulted 
not so much from anything peculiar in 
the cases themselves as from th: fiet that 
they were made the occasion of two jidi- 
cial decisions, the one aflirming and the 
other denying the constitution wily of the 
Fugitive Slive Act. 

Asin the case of ‘‘ Jerry,” Glover was 
rescued from jail and the custody of the 






. out her 
ched mo 






officers by a large company of citizens of 
the place and vicinity, and hurried to Can- 
ida. Several who assisted in) the rescue 


were arrested for the oflense of resistin 











public officer in the discharge of his duty 
Amone them was Sherman M. Pooth, a 
editor of the place. A writ of Liles evr. 
pus was sued out in his bela) 
granted by Judge Smith, on the 
that the Fugitive Slave Act wes 
stitutional. An appeal was taken | 
the full bench of the Supicne Cor 
Julee Vinton presiding, by wit | 
cision of Judge Smith 
The princip:! growuds tor this devson 
were, in the words of the Juive, “that 
the Constitution of the United Si: 

fers no power upon Congress to | 

upon the subiect of 
fugitives from! sor; that the ect in 
tion attempts te confer j viicial 
on commissioners, not 
that, by virtue of the act, 2 
be deprived of his Vibert 
To the object a 
1@ Supreme Court of the U 3 
had declared the Act of 1753 ¢ nstiien 
il, which was not, it 
tinguishable in principle” 
of 1850, the Court expressed the opinon 
that they were not “in all re-; 
in principle or even similar? The 1\ 
acts ‘‘diifer essentially,” the C 
tended, tin the manner in whic) 
It siso efiirmed 


vihich wag 


Wa i 1 


the surrender of 


OW 
upoao courts: ad 


person my 





process of law.” 
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was Clad. 
froti 





render is to be eflected.” 
that, in relerring to the con 
decision of the fact whether the perm 
claimed wes or was not a fucilive 


service, the Act was remuignint to the 
stitution for two reasons: “Ist, be 
it attempts to confer upon these « 


judicial power ; and, 2d, because itis a 


nial of the rieht of the alleged fugitive to 

have those questions tried and decide lby 

a jury. 
Alticueh this decision was hailed with 


fugitive his friends, 
ned from if, Shedidines, as 
ry light epon that dark 


ht,” y 


delight by the and 
and much was 
it did, a momen 
and troubled » 
| to any great extent, the popular endorse 
ment, as a true exposition of the Constiit: 
ltion. It was never reaflirmed by the 
| Supreme Court of the United states, nor 
| were there any similisr decisions y 
| of the state courts. Indced, the contray 
| conclusion became the unweleome and 
dishearting conviction ever of a jority 
cated and even re-isted 










bit never gained, 














of those who depre 





] ] Trey ‘ 
it; but who were compelled to ect t that, 
cruel and wicked as the law wa 

by 
oi 


constitutional as express’! 
McLean, of the Supreme 
United States, in the cas 
This decision of the jit 
much comment, not only frem it 
and the arguments on which the conclusion 
was based, but from the emi and 
Christian character of the le “l jurist 
who pronounced it. In contirniiis the 
constitutionality of the Foomive © 
Act, he based his affirmation on prevle 13 
decisions. Prominent among them ws 
that of Prigg vs. the State of Penn=) I¥i 
Every state court which jad Eee 
question had adopted that view. 20 1 
also the sanction of the Nutional Les 
islature, for the Act of 1793 was be ] 
upon the provision of the Constitution re 
specting fugitives from labor. As tha 
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miiure 


yenee 


Slave 
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law was passed so near the time of the 


| adoption of the Constitution by a Con’ 


eress containing some who were metile 
bers of the Convention, it was to be pre 
sumed, he contended, that there wis felt to 
be no discrepancy between the by. Of 


the view of a ‘few individuals in Massa 
: a .4 she or 

chusetts,” who maintained tha the er 
* 3 ie Genera 

was in the states, and not in the Gel é 
paar 


Government, he sail that they W vo was 
mae «eo be said, was 
ally abandoned. The clause, 4° si yf 


jonted bv 
a Federal measure, 2do7't 
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convention, and was tue &4 : 








} sj regarded, the 

the land, and had been 59 FSS th 
- : he ayges OF UO 

sime in principle in the cases pai 
: wa fi ives Ife 

fugitives from service 294 Pr ; contra’ 

justi 2objection that 1 er 

justice. To the obj Co ss the right of 


vened the principle that give 
trial by jury “ when the value 
versy shall exceed twenty do 
plied that that provision referl 


in contro 





Nars” he res 





+ or, & aifits 
1to 3 


. . negreeding Is 
at common law,” while this pio" - 
‘‘under constitutional and s\att'’. I 

c purse 


visions” and “ not according to the ¢¢ 
of the common hw.’ 





ree P omale 
AN Illinoisan advertises for a fem 


servant. ‘ Not,” he says, “the orio%! 
girl, who comes into families and stays 
for her board and clothes, a howling '* 
fant, with a red face and 10 teeth, 
swathed in flannel and very partial 
colic; but a broad-shouldered, dec?” 
chested, two-fisted servant girl—redl hall, 
freckles, and general ugliness preferred, 
on account of the eldest boy in Ww? 
family.” 
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a future, which the p 
Che Independent, gest. Butin a brief 
for generalizations t 

ae they can quite app: 

As a summing up, tl 
that, while the recen 
edented victory rolls 
on the party thus m 
and clothed with 1 
all the pledges of its 


ALL THE RIVERS. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


« ALL the rivers run into the sea,”” 
Like the pulsing of a river, 
The motion of a song, 





Wind the olden words along distinctly proclaims 
The tortuous turnings of my thought, when- | adopted at Philadel; 
ever & continuance of 


I sit beside the sea, 


All the rivers Fun into the sea. 
© you little, leaping river, 
Laugh on beneath your breath! 
With a heart as deep as death, 
Strong stream, ZO patient, brave, and hasting 
never— 
Isit beside the sea. 
All the rivers run into the sea. 
Why the passion of a river ? 
The striving of a soul? 
Calm the eternal waters roll 
Upon the eternal shore. At last whatever 
Seeks it—finds the sea. 


measure of popular 
Recognizing honest 
tials in public as in | 
the tone of legislat 
noble principles that 
publican party in all 
ing in all practicable 
ciliation and frater 
with the nation’s ps 
and constantly, as is 
vidual life, aiming h 
Republican organiza 
worthier of the powe 
of government as it 
honor the country, a 
the wisdom and tl 
patriotic and success 





All the rivers run into the sea. 
O thou bounding, burning river, 
Hurrying heart! Iseem 
To know (so one knows ina dream) 





That in the waiting heart of God forever = 
Thou too shalt find the sea. DYNASTIC AND 
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BY WM. LLO! 


AN examination ¢ 
tries of the globe sho 
ity in their forms of 
WirH partics, as with statesmen, vic- | is strongly intrenche 
ory always brings responsibilities. Power | ated by one people: 
blaces political organizations under heavy | mitted to for an hot 
hoods. For success in campaigns honors | from their mental and 
he victors only in proportion to the | —making due allowa 
beneficent progress and judicious legis- | position and surroun 
ation they are able and willing to achieve. | versity arises. As t 
bus, in the Presidential election of 1852, | civilization is an imp 
he Democratic party carried every state | highest state of barbal 
the Union but four, on its solemn | lutism is preferable 
edge that the book of slavery agitation | utterly hostile to po 
nould be closed forever. But when, two | every departure from 
oars later, it repealed the Missouri Com- | slight, by heroic res 
somise no sophistry of argument could | hand, or an intellige 
Mm the popular uprising that confronted | other, is unquestion: 
And, though it barcly escaped defeat | millions; yet, in itsel 
the next Presidential electica by a divis- | possess many unjust 
bn of its oponents and other reasons, the | tures, ultimately to be 
olonged exile of the Democratic party | general enlightenment 
om the places of power it formerly | some other imperfec: 
scupied can be traced primarily to that | trative rule, only bet! 
t which the people so unmistakably re- | that which has been 
uked as a breach of faith. step by step, through 
The Opposition, on the contrary, have | struggle, A PEOPLE's 
ghter burdens than the majority to carry, | finally be established 
wer cares, less onerous responsibilities. | tion. 
sGladstone and Disraeli face each other It is to be noticed | 
debate and in litigation in the British | of the rights and 
krliament we can see this contrast forci- | masses has at all tim 
y illustrated. The one is really theruler | those in power, and 
England, charged with its government, | or less apprehension } 
sponsible for every uncorrected wrong, | tending to weaken th 
bs every administrative error, for every | and endanger the publ 
cial abuse, with a party behind him to | never failed to prove : 
kept united and powerful, with a na. | common weal, because 
bn before him whose highest good and | buman needs and aspil 
blest aim and worthiest progress are to In an elaborate essay 
promoted by his administration, The | of American Liberty,’ 
er,as the chief of the Opposition, sits Ames, in 1805, that e 
py after day watching his great antago- | trates the timidity with 
t,ready to appeal to the country against | patriotic mind may reg 
m should opportunity offer; but, like a | sion of the people to | 
pher-minded opponent, to criticise rather | their own affairs and t 
in to defame, to arraign rather than to government. Holding 
ify, to join issue with him when he | able that such admissio 
ems his policy wrong, but to support | the character and enlar: 
d sustain and vindicate him when he | sion, as well as the enjo 
ems his policy wise and judicious for ! zens,” he yet takes a gl 
nation they are both proud to serve. | risk that must be run in 
us we have seen, during the past few | ocratic theory to pract 
rs, Disraeli at one time endorsing and racy, @ purty, and an 
roving the government’s policy, but at | ‘‘bear a close resemblat 
ther time so alarming Gladstone by a| They are all creatures of 
posed appeal to the nation that the | pulse. However discor 
sity were forced into a retraceal of | of a democracy may t 
steps. In this eountry our political center, and that center 
sions seem more bitter and personal. | trary power of a chief. 
the great fact remains that it is an | tude can be moved only 
t task to be in the opposition—to find The sovereign p 
', to criticise sharply, to attack—than | inally in the hands of ¢ 
he party in power to accomplish all | ively within the grasp ¢ 
the people expected or, indeed, that | therefore, by the very lay 
Meusely os hoped for. few will combine, intrig 
ring the recent Canvass our opponents | to engross it to themsel 
ted that Republican orators talked too mocracy is a water-spout 
Labout issues and their results that} ‘he clouds and lays 
gone into history—in a word, that the | to its rocky foundations, 
ly was endeavoring to live on its past. | ted hell, that in the mids 
they found that the Scripture Tule, | Tor, and torture rings 
bu shall judge a tree by its fruits,” ap- | Thus he allows his fear 
to parties as well as to individuals, | ereignty to make confus 
plitics as well as to morals. The peo-| and seemingly enlist hi 
helieved, exactly as inspiration had | dynastic rule; yet, in an 
ht, that a good tree would not bring shrinking from this alte 
i bad fruit, nor an evil tree good | that in the formation of 
And, despite mistakes, from which | “the attempt to introduc 
hrty can ever be wholly free, the peo- | archy was never though 
Tecognized, in the language with | have failed if it had been 
h the Republican platform opened, | have proved only an im 
“during eleven years of supremacy it | the nation.” It would 
accepted with grand courage the | therefore, that the overth 
pa duties of the times.” And Repub- | and order will be sure to! 
it added a new triumph to those | dynasty or the people b 
h had gone before because it em- | investment or exercise o 
"80 many of those grand principles | then trust? Certainly, 
~ eashrined in the hearts of the | mense difference betwee 
can people, both in spirit and intent. 
ered wid — and over- | little for the rights or int 
ees po — a hamaperay can be] ple, and is supremely s¢ 
elity of the Re- 


HE RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUC- 
CE 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
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; sgh its own sway. The peop 
te Administration to the promises sciously or intention: 
Party four years before—protection | enemies. They may ert 


itizens at home, as well as abroad, re- 
on of debt, reform in the burdens of 
tion, faithful execution of the laws, 
Meservation and enhancement of the 
ual credit, and the succcssful manage- 
oes affairs. These were the 
a : its future, if entrusted witha 
ty power. While it had carried 
a €se great reforms in our Nation- 
a which establish forever 
suatice, and equality for all, it had 
asea, given the nation wise 
oe ni beneficent administration, 
tg Judictous legislation on mere- 
- — calculated to promote 
hi oe its resources,.and ad- 
a sen welfare. With the broad 
“ bs to which it was thus 
ne People believed, from its 

It could be safely trusted to 


through all other re- 
hey demanded, as well as correct 


deceived and cajoled, ele 
resentatives, pursue a s 
blind to their true inte: 
chargeable with oppress 
pertaining to a minority ; 
be purely ingidental, a! 
last in the school of e 
oscillations of the needk 
its magnetic properties 1 
trustworthy in oceanic na 
no experiment has prove 
the general welfare ix 
right of suffrage, so as to 
amount of the popular ele 
istrative affairs, it is an ix 
ardice or a regard for ar 
inveigh against a compl 
ment of all classes, On 

whole people may be mo 
with their rights than 

class, however educated « 
than the whole means c 






















t be discovered ; and, 


the apa class favoritism, class 
ato Seage *gainst it was shiy- | supremacy ; and these c 
bf the pao ba Meage only another | good of all. The claim 
BAbtinnd 2. - © of a good Charac- | being, in determining ji 


aoe art 
When ‘indian’ 
oh ‘Snow allitsown. With thirty 
hn half a million Majority of 
“4 vote and two-thirds of each 
‘ en no homogeneous 
me om _—_ even. in defeat 
sized , ut with its adversaries 
iit te ther benno among 
“stn our of disaster—this 
Nese, umphant Republican 
eal — fourth presidential 
then eae Strength and brighter 
Shon fore, It cannot stand 
°D is desuetude and death 
pow en marked with higher im. 
nenity jn triumphs 
in any mse © ever been wit- 
World’s his 
ad with 


rated as high and made a 
of every other. Where 
nized and énforced, we 1 
finest development of hu 
the noblest administratior 
But, in an all-embraci 
has not existed in the pas 
now exist a people’s gover 
own land the right of suf 
beyond precedeat, and it 
our national strength and 
rious sections of the coun 
hampered by unwise ex: 
stricted by the distinction 
these have gradually yield 
ing intelligence of the age, 
exercised by almost every r 
unless he be deprived of © 
foreigner not yet natural 
ground alone it is certain t 
ment is stronger than ever, 
less cause to fear internal « 
external assaults than ith 
of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson. The number of s 
very considerably increased 
& large investment of capit 
sure tobe a proportional a 
the dividends, 

The bestowal of the ele 
on the Southern freedmen 
as their fetters were brol 
honest fears of many, and 
bacat as dubious as any tha: 


as it is to an indi- 








victory 
more will be ex- 


any other politi 
al But it has only to aetneee 
el) gu She popular confidence it 
, *arned, and go forward in the 
leap march in the past, 
Dower Worthy of the almost un- 
and a country has placed in 
nce ng or thy too of the prolonged 
oh that rower. 
aie, of propriety forbid 
dele With details as to tuis 
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verity, among all the re st, and deny le 


of passing over its S0i]—pase. 








7 Vis owner, parcel of his traveling 
nt, as much so as the horse “nd 
< coat, o1 his carpet-bae Pp This 
te mingling of human beings 
horses, clothing, and carpet-bags cat 
ly indicates and illustrates tho tone 
yer of the man and the character 
jr In the latter part of January 
Simon Garner, his wifk Mary, mad 
‘ Robert, slaves of John Marshall, and 


he wife of Robert, and four 
laves of A A. Gaing s, of Ken. 
their mas'ers, crossed the Ohio 
ce, and found refuge in the 
red om near a place 
in Cincinnati 
r plice of con! 
Wart from a 
secured the 
ff adeputy marshal and assist. 











vt 
Ss coOnmissioner, 
went to tae house to arrest the 
Attem} to force an en- 
cof the party was shot and badly 
y Robert Garner, who, with 
ught desperately; but they 
One of the children 
re bleed- 
y severe wounds on the throat, and 
vith, am 
most 


ting 


rpowered, 
nd dead, two others we 
bruised in 
manner. The frantic 
her had sought to save her children 
avery by taking their lives. That 
act excited the deepest horror, 
or these victims of oppres- 
est sympathy 
s were mace tosave this 
Z ulre 


re infant, was 
shocking 
wt 
rom s 


rat 


e 





Surgoyne issued a 
s corpus, and a grand jury 
a true bill against Margaret 
> death of her child, and 
ind and his father as 
But the laws and courts of 


t 











( lith of Ohio were powerless in the presence of 
1 in Fugitive Slave Act. Mr. Jolitfe, a 
1 th n antislavery hevyer, labored with 
x us but unavailing zeal and tact te 
ly» the They reinanded to the 
by , ly of the claimants, taken back to 
Kentucky, and sert down the river. While 
ine borne away to hopeless servitude, 
she identally fell or purposely jumped 
into the river, She was saved, but her 
child was lost; and the wretched mother 
é sed her thankfulness that the child 

1} was at last set free. 
i| The two cases which excited as deep 
| and widespread interest as any were those 
d of George W. Querry, who was arrested in 
und Ohio. in the summer of 1853, and Joshua 
soon WwW Glover, who was seized and afterward 


sued in Wilwaukee, in the spring of 
i834. That interest, however, resulted 
tso much from anything peculiar in 








th p s to dis ie cases themselves as from the fact that 

irshal « thc they wer e the occasion of two judi- 

; tl m ial decisions, the one affirming and the 

yr th ( other denying the constitutionality of the 
empt, G i ij Fugitive Slave Act. 

t! red men, | Asin the case of ‘t Jerry,” Glover was 

ki Gorsuch | rescued from jail and the custody of the 

l the rest | officers by a large company of citizens of 


» and vicinity, and hurried to Can- 
-eral who assisted in the rescue 
>» arrested for the offense of resisting a 
lie officer in the discharge of his duty. 
+ them was Sherman M. Booth, an 
elitor of the place. A writ of abeas cor- 
was sued out in his behalf, which was 

ant by Judge 

it t Fucitive Slave Act was uncon- 
onal. 





Smith, on the ground 


} 
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ics 
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An appeal was taken before 
the Supreme Court, 
inton presiding, by which the de- 
mnfirmed, 


ere taken to Phil | the bench of 





of treason, | 


n charge 
found indictments 


crime 





f Judee Smith was 
e principsl grounds for this decision 
in the words of the Judge, “ that 
f the United States con- 

fers no power upon Congress to lesislate 
the subiect of the 
tives from that the act in qics- 
up 

and 


person my 





re 
re, 





| 
| 
"| 
| 
Dis. | 


) upon he surrender of 


Tr; 





attempts te confer j idicial power 


courts 5 





n commi-sioners, not upon 
virtue of the act, a 
ed of his liberty ‘¢ without due 





To the objection that 
‘ ne Court of the United Siatea 
d dk lared the Act of 17593 ¢ nstitutian. 
which was not, it was claiac 1, “ dis 
| tin mushavble in principle” from the Act 
| of 1850, the Court expressed the opmion 
“in all respects ailce 
lin principle or even similar.’ The two 
ifer essentially,” the Court cone 
“in the manner in which the sur 
It also affirmed 


pre 


it for tre 


3, whose only oifens?s 


mpt to prevent blood- | that they were not 


ry both parties to dis 

r D I ee | : 

ory refusalto jointhe | acts ‘ad 

ot be sustained. Tis | tended 
that the ris to be effected. 


ering to the commissioners the 
cision of the fact whether the person 
1 timed ws or was not a fugitive from 
the Act was repugnant to the Con 
“1st, because 


TEC 
t,inr 


so clear tha Vjre 
} thi 
its. J district- | q 


put the otuer | urties 

service, 
- | stitution for two reasons: 
| to confer upon these officers 
rs and, 2d, because it is a de- 
cat of the alleged fugitive to 
s tried and decided by 


3] it attempts 





| have those quesuon 
a jury. 
Although this ¢ cd 
by the fugitive and his friends, 


lecision was hailed with 


le 
much was hoped from it, shedding, as 
it did, a moment ng 
and troubled nicht,” yet it never gamed, 
t nt, the popular endorse 
ition of the Constitt- 

the 


iry light upon that ** dark 


to any great exte 
ment, as a true expos ‘ 
It was never reaffirmed by 
Supreme Court of the United States, nor 
fe ; * r 7 
sre any similiar decisions by any 
: Indeed, the contrary 
the unwelcome and 
a majority 


tion. 
were th 
of the state courts. 
conclusion became 
- conviction even of 
nrecated and even resisted 
' o admit that, 
was, it was 
Justice 
of the 


>, | dishearting 


vho de 





>) of thos 

it; but who were co 
18, t0 | cruel and wicked as the 
as expressed 
me Court 


mpelled t 
law 
ituti by 

constitutional 
taining his | McLean, of the Supre Es 
3 i case of Querry- 
and Wil United States, 1n the case ) 
| justice excited 

persons | 

| | nature 


30n, ior, 


these This decision of the 


ly from its 


that 
rs) ly or power. 


In the | uch comment, not on 
Judge | 


gts Kane | .nd the arguments on which ernst 
; that the “conduct of | \,, based, but from the eminence | irist 
1 with Wheeler's | Christian character of the learned ju ed 
ial, wanton, and cruel | In confirming = 
med from the very out: | constitutionality of the Fu ritive — 
abduction of * a Act, he based his affirmation on me 
decisions. Prominent among them ave 
Y | that of Price vs. the State of Pennsylvania. 
Every state court which had decided 
S question had adopted that view. It hac 
3! also the sanction of the National Leg: 
rs under | Act of 1793 was based 
land; and that he | upon the provision of the Constitution re- 
Je for himself upon the | .ecting fugitives from labor. As that 
| Jaw was passed so bear the time of yee 
w of NO | aqoption of the Constitution by a Con 
affected to | wress containing some who were mem 
iti * the Convention, it was to be pre- 
yas felt to 


co 
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ALL THE RIVERS. 
BY EI WZABBTH STUART PHELPS. 


w arr the rivers run into the sea.” 
Like the pulsing of a river, 
The motion of a song, 
Wind the olden words along 
» tortvous turnings of my thought, when- 
o ever 
J eit beside the sea, 
All the rivers Fu into the 8ea. 
O you little, leaping river, 
Laugh on beneath your breath! 
With a heart as deep as death, 
trong stream, £0 patient, brave, and hasting 


Th 


never— 
sit be-ide the sea. 
All the rivers run into the sea. 
: Why the pession of a river? 
The striving of a soul? 
he eternal waters roll 
nthe eternal shore. At last whatever 
Seeks it—finds the sea. 





tr 


All the rivers run into the sea. 
O thou bounding, burning river, 
Hurrying heart! Iseem 
Yo know (so one knows ina dream) 
sat in the waiting heart of Goa forever 
‘ Thou too shalt find the sea. 





132 RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUC- 
i CESS. 


pY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


Vice-PaesiDent or THE UniTep StaTes. 





Wirn partics, as with statesmen, vic- 
owalways brings responsibilities. Power 
slgces political organizations under heavy 
bends. For success in campaigns honors 
be yictors only in proportion to the 


yeficent progress and judicious legis 
on they are able and willing to achieve 
nus, in the Presidential election of 1852 


:, Democratic party carried every state 


the Union but four, on its solemn 
Nedce that the book of slavery agitation 


sould be closed forever. But when, two 
- later, it repealed the Missouri Com- 
_nige no sophistry of argument could 
van the popular uprising that confronted 
|. And, though it barely escaped defeat 
a tue next Presidential election by a divis- 
‘sof its oponents and other reasons, the 
ylonged exile of the Democratic party 
non the places of power it formerly 
ccupied can be traced primarily to that 
“which the people so unmistakably re- 
sked as a breach of faith. 
Jue Opposition, on the contrary, have 
iver burdens than the majority to carry, 
rer cares, less onerous responsibilities. 
1: Gladstone and Disracli face each other 
debate and in litigation in the British 
wliament we can see this covtrast forci- 
' illustrated. The one is really theruler 
England, charged with its government, 
nonsible for every uncorrected wrong, 
‘every administrative error, for every 
tial abuse, with a party bebind him to 
sept united and powerful, with a na. 
1 before him whose highest good and 
jest aim and worthiest progress are to 
}promoted by his administration, The 
et,as the chief of the Opposition, sits 
sy after day watching his great antago- 
z.ready to appeal to the country against 
n should opportunity offer; but, like a 
zher-minded opponent, to criticise rather 
into defame, to arraign rather than to 
fy, to join issue with him when he 
eus his policy wrong, but to support 
i sustain and vindicate him when he 
us his policy wise and judicious for 
znation they are both proud to serve. 
uswe have seen, during the past few 
as, Disraeli at one time endorsing and 
wtoviug the government’s policy, but at 
ther time so alarming Gladstone by a 
‘vsed appeal to the nation that the 
uitty were forced into a retraceal of 
ersteps. In this eountry our political 
rsions seem more bitter and personal. 
‘the great fact remains that it is an 
t task to be in the opposition—to find 
‘to criticise sharply, to attack—than 
the party in power to accomplish all 
{ the people expected or, indeed, that 
Mituscltves Aoped for. 
iring the recent canvass our opponents 
sted that Republican orators talked too 
about issues and their results that 
‘gone into history—in a word, that the 
‘was endeavoring to live on its past. 
‘they found that the Scripture rule, 
it shall judge a tree by its fruits,” ap- 
ito parties as well as to individuals, 
piltics as well as to morals. The peo- 
telieved, exactly as inspiration had 
pit, that a good tree would not bring 
i bad fruit, nor an evil tree good 
\ And, despite mistakes, from which 
‘ty can ever be wholly free, the peo- 
‘ognized, in the language with 
ithe Republican platform opened, 
 iuring eleven years of supremacy it 
‘cepted with grand courage the 
ku duties of the times.” And Repub- 
iu added a new triumph to those 
‘Lbad gone before because it em- 
iso many of those grand principles 
are eashrined in the hearts of the 
‘ican people. 
‘uestionably the signal and over- 
‘img victory of last month can be 
‘Tascribed to the fidelity of the Re- 
‘iu Administration to the promises 
‘party four years before—protection 
“zens at home, as well as abroad, re- 
lofdebt, reform in the burdens of 
“in, faithful execution of the laws, 
Peervation and enhancement of the 
‘tal credit, and the successful manage- 
ctfoeign affairs. These were the 
NS of its future, if entrusted with a 
tof power. While it had carried 
se great reforms in our Nation- 
2, Which establish forever 
ice, and equality for all, it had 
Sie time given the nation wise 
lowe and beneficent administration, 
“ited judicious legislation on mere- 
wg questions calculated to promote 
_ develop its resources,.and ad- 
| Scheral welfare. With the broad 
ral Policy to which it was thus 
“el the people believed, from its 
sary, it could be safely trusted to 
‘ad carry through all other re- 
“ey demanded, as well as correct 
. faat might be Aisecovered ; and 
og coalition against it was shiv. 
be pres stg ri rom 
Re ee food charac- 
Mrvuwcat party, as it is to an indi- 
When assailed, 
ng LOW allitsown. With thirty 
reel a iion majo of 
Gngrnate, rm woh 
tion standing " oo pep apeniend 
Sree, a “ae even in defeat 
“ » but with its adversaries 
Zed and recriminating a 
‘Yes in their ho: yr g mong 
vigorous, tg ur of disaster—this 
Commences 2 ~~ Republican 
i8 increased ec nelanie 
than ever before a wn 
M inaction is. dos { cannot stand 
has been ieipanee on death, 
“d more am — higher im. 
Naty tha hare oe ams 
Uany other pa nef ever been wit- 
Welds histone, qu other age 
td with ee With such a 
2 all opposit nit aneey 
ftom it in i 10n, more will be ex- 
Mech of anya omen 
b of any other political 
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gest. Butin a brief paper, intended more 
for generalizations than for specifications, 
they can quite appropriately be omitted. 
As asumming up, therefore, it can be said 
that, while the recent brilliant and unprec- 
edented victory rolls great responsibilities 
on the party thus magnificently sustained 
and clothed with new power, fidelity to 
all the pledges of its national platform, so 
distinctly proclaimed and unanimously 
adopted at Philadelphia, will insure for it 
a continuance of that extraordinary 
measure of popular confidence it has won. 
Recognizing honesty and fidelity as essen- 
tials in public as in private life; elevating 
the tone of legislation to conform to the 
noble principles that have inspired the Re- 
publican party in all its history; promot- 
ing in all practicable ways national recon- 
ciliation and fraternization in harmony 
with the nation’s perfected organic law; 
and constantly, as is so necessary in indi- 
vidual life, aiming higher and higher, the 
Republican organization will prove itself 
worthier of the powers and responsibilities 
of government as it grows in years, and 
honor the country, as it honors itself, by 
the wisdom and the excellence of its 
patriotic and successful administration. 





DYNASTIC AND POPULAR GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


AN examination of the various coun- 
tries of the globe shows a marked divers- 
ity in their forms of government. What 
is strongly intrenched or passively toler- 
ated by one people, would not be sub- 
mitted to for an hour by another. 


versity arises. 


’ 
highest state of barbarism, so even abso- 
lutism is preferable to anarchy, though 
utterly hostile to popular liberty. Still, 
every departure from the former, however 
slight, by heroic resistance, on the one 
hand, or an intelligent outgrowth, on the 
other, is unquestionably a gain to the 
millions; yet, in itself considered, it may 
possess many unjust and oppressive fea- 
tures, ultimately to be removed by further 
general] enlightenment, and giving birth to 
some other imperfect form of adminis- 
trative rule, only better by contrast than 
that which has been discarded. And so, 
step by step, through desperate toil and 
struggle, A PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT may 
finally be established on a sure founda- 
tion. 

It is to be noticed that an enlargement 
of the rights and immunities of the 
masses has at all times been resisted by 
those in power, and regarded with more 
or less apprehension by conservatism, as 
tending to weaken the bonds of society 
and endanger the public safety ; yet it has 
never failed to prove advantageous to the 
common weal, because in accordance with 
human needs and aspirations. 

In an elaborate essay on ‘‘ The Dangers 
of American Liberty,” written by Fisher 
Ames, in 1805, that eminent citizen illus- 
trates the timidity with which even a truly 
patriotic mind may regard the full admis- 
sion of the people to the management of 
their own affairs and the shaping of the 
government. Holding it to be unquestion- 
able that such admission “ tends to elevate 
the character and enlarge the comprehen- 
sion, as well as the enjoyments of the citi- 
zens,” he yet takes a gloomy view of the 
risk that must be run in reducing the dem- 
ocratic theory to practice. ‘‘A democ- 
racy, @ party, and an army,” he says, 
‘‘bear a close resemblance to each other. 
They arc all creatures of emotion and im- 
pulse. However discordant all the parts 
of a democracy may be, they all seek a 
center, and that center is the single arbi- 
trary power of a chief. A multi- 
tude can be moved only by their passions- 
The sovereign power, being nom” 
inally in the hands of all, will be effect- 
ively within the grasp of a few; and, 
therefore, by the very law of our nature, a 
few will combine, intrigue, lie, and fight 
to engross it to themselves. De- 
mocracy is a water-spout that bursts from 
the clouds and lays the earth bare 
to its rocky foundations, It isan illumina- 
ted hell, that in the midst of remorse, hor- 
ror, and torture rings with festivity.” 
Thus he allows his fears of popular sov 
ereignty to make confusion of his logic, 
and seemingly enlist him on the side of 
dynastic rule; yet, ia another paragraph’ 
shrinking from this alternative, he says 
that in the formation of our government 
“the attempt to introduce a mixed mon- 
archy was never thought of, and would 
have failed if it had been made, and could 
have proved only an inveterate curse to 
the nation.” It would seem to follow, 
therefore, that the overthrow of all liberty 
and order will be sure to follow, whether a 
dynasty or the people bear rule. What 
investment or exercise of power can we 
then trust? Certainly, there is an im- 
mense difference between these parties, 
both in spirit and intent. A dynasty cares 
little for the rights or interests of the peo- 
ple, and is supremely selfish in regard to 
its own sway. The people are never con- 
sciously or intentionally their own 
enemies. They may err in judgment, be 
deceived and cajoled, elect unworthy rep- 
resentatives, pursue a selfish policy, be 
blind to their true interests, be justly 
chargeable with oppressive measures as 
pertaining to a minority; but all this will 
be purely ingjdental, and remedied at 
last in the school of experience. Thé 
oscillations of the needle do not destroy 
its magnetic properties nor render it un- 
trustworthy in oceanic navigation. Where 
no experiment has proved detrimental to 
the general welfare in extending the 
right of suffrage, so as to include a larger 
amount of the popular element in admin- 











It is 
from their mental and moral status mainly 
—making due allowance for geographical 
position and surroundings—that this di- 
As the lowest state of 
civilization is an improvement upon the 


arise. But no reftecting, fair-minded person 
sees any cause to regret it or would now 
have it otherwise; on the contrary, the 
grateful spirit which has been manifested 
by the freedmen and the sensible and dis- 
criminating manner in which they have 
cast their votes, led by an instinct equiva- 
lent to the advantages of education, testify 
to the wisdom and safety of the measure. 
But, if these should have voices and 
votes in the choice of official servants 
and in administering government, is there 
not another class, with at least equa) 
claims tothe same right and far superior 
in education and intelligence, who ought 
to be enrolled among the voting inhab- 
itants of the land as speedily as the forms 
of legislation will allow? If in the 
matter of political equality the caste of 
complexion has been abolished, why 
should not the caste of sex be as promptly 
discarded? The people have no distinct- 
ive rights or interests, as against any class, 
high or low, rich or poor. Theirs is a 
common cause, because there is nothing 
human that is foreign to it. ‘‘The body 
politic,” as is well asserted in the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, “is formed by a 
voluntary association of individuals, by 
which the whole people covenants with 
each eitizen, and each citizen with the 
whole people, that all shall be governed 
by certain laws for the common good.” 
And again: “Government is instituted 
for the common good—for the protection, 
safety, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people; and not for the profit, honor, or 
private interest of any one man, family, 
or any one classof men.” And yet to this 
day in that very state more than one- 
half of the people (the females outnumber- 
ing the males by fifty thousand) are dis- 
franchised on account of their sex, and 
made political ciphers, along with chil- 
dren, the insane, and the idiotic! In 
such an issue I have no local pride; yet, 
as a native of the old Bay State, I confess 











she would do herself the justice and 
the honor to be the first state in 
the Union to make her political practice 
conform to her theory,by ceasing to make 
sex a qualification or disqualification in 
the election of such as are to make or to 
administer the laws. Historically it is her 
mission to pioneer the way in the cause of 
liberty and equal rights. I am encouraged 
to believe that in this instance also she 
will be true to it. Her Republican State 
Convention at Worcester placed this 
plank in its platform before the recent 
election; and, as that party represents a 
vast majority of her people, it may confi- 
dently be expected that at the next ses- 
sion of her legislature an amendment to 
her constitation will be proposed, so as to 
obliterate therefrom all caste distinctions. 
But, if any other state in the Union shall 
anticipate her in this act of justice, I 

shall hail the event with joy, as prelim- 
inary to an act of universal enfranchise- 
ment. 

Let it be borne in mind that among the 
charges brought in the Declaration of In- 
dependence against the King of Great Bri. 
tain is, first, that ‘‘ he has refused to pass 
other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representa- 

tion in the legislature—a right inestimable 
tothem and formidable to tyrants only’ ; and, 

second, ‘‘ for suspending our own legisla- 

tures and declaring themselves invested 

with power to legislate for us in all cases 

whatsoever.” That is precisely the rela- 

tion which the men sustain to the women 

of the Jand, denying alike vote and repre- 

sentation and taxing them without their 

consent. 

The time is rapidly approaching for the 

centennial celebration of the issuing of 

that Declaration to the judgment of ‘“‘a 

candid world.” When it shall have ar- 

rived, may its shblime truths and prin- 

ciples have been incorporated in all our 

institutions, to the establishment of equal 

rights for all, so that the whole people 

may have the felicity to feel themselves 

equal partakers of all the blessings of a 

free government and to join their voices 

in singing their grand national anthem, 

‘* Hail, Columbia, Happy Land!” 











HEAVENLY HEATHENISM. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


STranpina amid the ruin of a great 
disaster, and seeing on all sides merely 
the ungainly relics of stately edifices, 
while one building, apparently no better 
and no less endangered, remains unharmed, 
almost untouched, one instinctively in- 
quires: “How could it be that this did 
not burn with the rest?” Says a pretty 
pietist, in reply: ‘‘A kind Providence 
protected us. God did not mean that this 
store should burn. That is the way I ac- 
count for it.” 

A little further up out of the desolation, 
but close upon its brink,frises some such 
institution as an Emigrants’ Aid Savings 
Bank, with a placard arched over the 
sign to the effect that “ God has protected 
the savings of the poor.’ From which we 
are to infer, I suppose, that the Emigrants’ 
Aid Savings Bank has not gone out in 
the flame. 

Far be it from me to attempt to disso- 
ciateman from his Maker, in ever so small 
ameasure. Nothing is more wholesome, 
more heartening than the ever-present 
consciousness of an ever-present God, in- 
terested in his children, coworking for 
their good, watching over them with un- 


let us not on that account discontinue the 


young girl, untaught either by books or by 
life, inexperienced, and without responsi- 
bility, utters a saintly-sounding but sense- 


will come with years and exigencies; but 
when mature business men—men who 


it would give me special satisfaction if 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





wealth. Was it the hatred of Deity? 


and honored him with their substance. 
The churches of Boston did not minish 
aught of their Thanksgiving contribution 
to the poor, though they had been fearfully 
marred by the fire. Does that indicate a 


abroad. They are as honest, as upright, 
as humane, I think I may say, as devout. 
Compared with emigrants, one would say 
that God could have nothing against them 


the qualities that produce wealth. These 
are more likely to be sagacity, industry, 
prudence, integrity than greed and dis- 
honesty. They are far more likely to be 
those traits which in combination we call 
virtue than those which we call vice: 
But, when a man, using the talents of 
which he finds himself possessed and the 
opportunities which are presented to him, 


the ban of Deity ? 
Our piety nceds to have the silly senti- 
mentalism thoroughly shaken out of it. 


caressing one child and chiding another; 


through good report. The saved and the 


alike children of one father. The little 


wicked every day; but below the anger 
dwell love and untiring compassion, 


mation in the guilty but beloved child. 
God no more saves a shop ora bank 


he is the source of all things; but he 
builds houses by the architect, and he 
saves them by the fireman. It has pleased 
him to enact that a nail shall go where it 
is driven, that mortar shall harden in air 
and clay by fire. We discover these laws, 
and build houses and live in them with 
great delight; but we do nct say that 
God built them. He has enacted that 
wood shall consume, and granite crumble, 
and water turn to vapor, and air to wind 
by the action of fire, and our houses 
burn, 

“ And our spirits consume, 

And our flesh is as flame’’; 

but to say that God did it in any other 
sense than he does everything is to out- 
rage reason and exasperate justice. It is 
good to be religious, but it is not good to 
make God capricious. <A great conflagra- 
tion is kindled and fanned by natural 
causes. Its lesson is one of logic. We 
should aim to discover what produccd it, 
what increased it, what the duties it de- 
volyes upon us in attempting to prevent 
its recurrence and to mitigate its conse- 
quences; but to overleap all these possi- 
ble and comprehensible steps and mount 
up into Heaven and define what part the 
Deity took in it isa work of supereroga- 
tion, of utter inconsequence and fatuity. 
The only legitimate way of finding out 
God is through his word and work, not 
through conjecture. The lazy fatalism of 
the Mohammedan isin no way allied to 
the intelligent trust of the Christian. God 
is as much dishonored by our attempts to 
fasten upon him our puerile ways of think- 
ing, our feeble modes of acting as by deny- 
ing his existence altogether. An inscrut- 
able God may still be God; but an incon- 
sequent, capricious, unreasonable God is— 
Atheism. The Divine name is not a talis- 
man for security, acharm against evil. It 
is the sign of one existence, the great I Am 
of the universe. What we can campre- 
hend, that we know. Beyond this let us 
not wildly and profanely assume, but wait 
in reverent silence. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE BOSTON 
FIRE. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR FOR ONCE 
AGREED. 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


SupDEN and great calamities serve to 
develop and make manifest the noblest 
qualities of humanity. .The world will 
long remember the sympathy, generosity, 
and thoughtful consideration so univers- 
ally displayed toward Chicago, last year. 
Nor will,it soon forget the character, con- 
duct, faith, courage, and pluck manifested 
by her suffering people. As in Chicago, 
so in Boston, these exhibitions of noble 
qualities stand out from the background 
of its blackened ruins in bold and bright 
relief, As the lightnings of the midnight 
tempest reveal the landscape in all its 
minuteness, so this conflagration has 
brought to view elements of thought and 
sentiment, traits of individual character, 
acts of kindness, tenderness of feeling, 
and robustness of purpose which must 
have been a surprise even to their possess- 
ors. 

Many deeds have been performed that 
illustrate the spirit of endurance and self- 


the beauty of that doctrine which teaches 


tise Of our reasoning faculties. When %| ll men that the ties of mutual interest |. 


bind into one common weal all the mem- 
bers of society is the noble act of a body 
of workingmen I here propose to relate. 


thoughtful consideration. 
More than thirty years ago a business 


desolated whole tracts belonging to the 
rich. He swept away in a night the sav- 
ings of years. Men who had grown rich 
from poverty grew suddenly poor from 


Many of them were men who feared God 


quality that would be likely to incur the 
Divine displeasure? The burned-out mer- 
chants of Boston are, so far as human eyes 
can judge, as worthy a class of people as 
the emigrants who come to us from 


but their wealth; but, if he disapproves of 
wealth, it must be that he disapproves of 


becomes a rich man, a supporter of the 
churches, a patron of the arts, a promoter 
of education, does he pass thereby under 


It needs a good stiff breeze of common 
sense blowing through it. We need to 
remember that God is no partial parent» 
but loving all, through evil report and 
lost, the murderer and his victim, are 
barefoot boy is as dear to his Maker as 
the dainty lady in her silken attire; and 


the silken lady is as beloved of God as 
the barefoot boy. God is angry with the 


working always for repentance and refor- 


than he builds them. He does both, for 





lars in goods were consumed. 


which they adopted these resolutions : 


among them the siz thousand dollars, 


bank. 


Sor the benefit of the firm.” 


confidence, and hearty good-will of these 


among them. 


fortune to the firm. 
this experiment. 


business, pro rata, to the wages of the 
men and women employed. Itisa simple 
sum in arithmetic, and it is easily com- 
puted. Butcan there any computation be 
made of its moral value to both employers 
and employed? Will it not always and 
inevitably tend to make employers feel a 
deeper interest in the welfare of those who 
labor for them? Will it not quicken the 
zeal and excite the ambition of laboring 
men, by making them feel that they are 
copartners in the profits of the business, 
if not in the business itself ? 

There are those who think there is an 
eternal antagonism between capital and 
labor. There are those who teach that 
rent is robbery, interest is extortion, prop- 
erty is plunder, and trade for profit is 
piracy. There are those, on the other 
hand, who care nothing for the toiling 
man’s trials, and who sneer at every well- 
intended effort to lighten the burdens of 
labor as misdirected philanthropy or bla- 
tant demagoguism. Would it not tend to 
soften the asperities between employees 
and employed which grow out of the con- 
flicts of capital and labor if the business 
men of the country, the great manufac- 
turing and railway corporations, should 
try an experiment which has, in the in- 
stance related, met with such signal suc- 
cess, and which has developed so touch- 
ing an example of kind feelings and grati- 
tude in a large number of workmen 
toward employers who had shown con- 
sideration and regar1 for them ? 





ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
IN ENGLAND. 


BY MISS LYDIA V. BECKER. 


ENGLAND appears to be behind Amer- 
ica in its provision for the instruction of 
girls and the study of the higher branches 
of education by women. In the element- 
ary schools the difference is less than in 
the higher schools; but in these the 
teachers of girls have a less complete 
course of training and a considerably 
lower salary than the teachers of boys. 
The regulations of this education depart- 
ment prescribe the inequality, although 
the standard of education required from 
their pupil is precisely the same for boys 
and girls, The six ‘‘standards” are reg- 
ulated according to a gradually increas- 
ing scale of difficulty, proportioned to the 
age of the children; and boys and girls 
of like age have to pass the same stand- 
ard in order to earn the parliamentary 
grant for the school. The girls have to 
learn all that the boys learn, with the ex- 
tra subject of sewing, the practice of 
which art is made compulsory on all 
girls who attend public’ schools,'to the 
great hindrance of the intellectual part of 
the school routine. In a memorial to the 
education department, recently presented: 
by a deputation consisting’ of some fifty 
school-teachers and about a dozen mem- 
bers. of Parliament, the following clause 
occurs : 

‘Your memorialists respectfully beg to 
to call attention toa hardship udieel by 
girls’ schools, In these schools three af- 
ternoons in the week are usually occupied 
by needjJework; but the girls are expected 
to pass in the same standards as the boys, 
whose whole time is devoted to intellect- 


ceasing love and care and wisdom. But} sacrifice. Among the acts that illustrate | ual work.” 


This inequality has been defended on 
the grotiad thas the superior intelligence 
of girls enables them to learn as thuch ué 
the boys in a shorter time; but we do not 
admit the force of this reasoning. If girls 


less sentiment, we accept the saintliness | 1 submit it to mechanics and laborers, to| are really more intelligent and teachable 
as an omen of good, and hope the sense | capitalists and business men, for their] than boys, that circumstance ought to 


plead for a greater, and not a less measure 
of cultivation; but it seems that, when- 


istrative affairs, it is an indication of cow- | hold other people’s property in trust, bank | firm engaged in the leather trade in Bos-| ever an inequality in dealing with the 


ardice or a regard for arbitrary sway to 
inveigh against a complete enfranchise- 
ment of all classes. On a fair trial, the 
whole people may be more safely trusted 
with their rights than any particular 
class, however educated or wealthy. Less 


exemption from disaster it is time for 
stockholders to look into the books, 


**God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform"; 


ago it established, in a town near the city, 
works for tanning and currying, in which 
it has for several years employed more 
than one hundred men. Some of these 


than the whole means class superiority, | put he is in no proper sense a bank direct. | Men have been in their employment more 


class favoritism, class legislation, class 
supremacy; and these cannot work the 
good of all. The claims of one human 
being, in determining justice, must be 
rated as high and made as sacred as those 
of every other, Where these are recog- 
nized ana énforced, we may look for the 
finest development of human nature and 
the noblest administration of the laws. 
But, in an all-embracing sense, there 
has not existed in the past, there does not 
now exist a people’s government. In our 
own land the right of suffrage is enjoyed 
beyond precedent, and it is one source of 
our national strength and security. In va- 
rious sections of the country it has been 
hampered by unwise exactions and re- 
stricted by the distinctions of caste; but 
these have gradually yielded to the grow- 
ing intelligence of the age, until it can be 
exercised by almost every male inhabitant, 
unless he be deprived of his reason or a 
foreigner not yet naturalized. On this 
ground alone it is certain that our govern- 
ment is stronger than ever, and has much 
less cause to fear internal dissensions and 
external assaults than it hadin the days 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 





bn But it has only to deserve 
re] it the popular confidence it 
i nn, and go forward in the 
»; UMphant march in the past, 
a Worthy of the almost un- 
a the country has placed in 
. Worthy too of the prolonged 
oy that power, 
ws ws of propriety. forbid 
“SUS With Cetails as to Guis 


Jackson. The number of stockholders has 
very considerably increased, there has been 
&large investment of capital, and there is 
sure tobe a proportional augmentation in 
the dividends, 

The bestowal of the elective franchise 
on the Southern freedmen almost as s00n 
as their fetters were broken excited the 
honest fears of many, and was an experi- 





or nor.a fire insurance company, and it 
would seem as if even his divine patience 
would be taxed with our petty attempts to 
glorify him by attributing to him their 
functions. For, look you, fair philosopher, 
a kind Providence protected you, you say, 
and your shop was not burnt. Was it an 


protect the shop across the street, or did 
not Providence care one way or another, 
and just let it burn? Does God love 
Hovey and hate Holbrook? Is he kindly 
disposed toward Bigelow Brothers, but 
hostile to Palmer and Bachelder? When 
Shreve, Crump & Low succeeded in re- 
moving their goods toa place of safety, 
did they rather elude an angry God, who 
had planned to burn them? Do you real- 
ly think that God cares any more for Jor- 
dan & Marsh than he does for Stevenson ? 
Are Boston and Portland and Chicago any 
less dear to him than New York and Bal- 
timore and Cincinnati? If God saved 
one house, did he set fire to the others? 
Hard-headed money-man, when you 
say that God protects the savings of the 
poor, what do you mean? Did he pro- 
tect the poor people of Peshtigo, who 
rushed from their burning houses to swift 
death by flood and flame? Did he pre 
serve the savings of the poor in Chicago? 
Does he have more regard for the five 
cents which the sewing-girl puts in the 
bank than for the sewing machine by 
which she earns it? 

And why should God care for the savings 
of the poor any more than for the savings of 
the righ? Uc (acccrdizg to this pullosephy) 





than twenty years. The senior member 
of the firm had served an apprenticeship, 
had learned a trade, had toiled with his 
own hands, and in the days of his success 
and prosperity as a business man he did 
not forget, as men too often do, the toils 
and trials which manual laborers who 


membered, too, that Christianity teaches 
that property, labor, all worldly posess- 
ions should be consecrated to the service 
of the Divine Master, to make this world 
better and brighter. — 

More than three years ago this firm 
made a proposition to their workmen to 
divide among them a certain percentage 
of the profits of their business. This was 
in no way to affect their wages. Though 
a little incredulous, the workmen gladly 
accepted the proffered promise, and, 
to show their appreciation of the in- 
terest manifested in their welfare, nearly 
one hundred of them signed a temper- 
ance pledge and joined in organizing a tem. 
peraice association. At the end of the first 
year the proprietors divided among their 
workmen what was equal to half an 
hour’s wages per day through the year, 
The workmen were surprised and gratified 
at the result, and the hearts of the em- 
ployers were gladdened by witnessing 
during the next and the succeeding year a 
livelier interest on the part of the work- 
men in the success of their business. 

The secend year’s business was not 
quite so successful, and, of course, a less 
amount was divided. From the third 
year’s profits the firm had set apart six 





directors and proprietors — publicly pla-| tou. From small beginnings it became | sexes is to be defended men are equally 
card the Divine favor as a reason of their | prominent and successful. Some years | ready to attribute hypothetical superiority 


or inferiority of intellect to the opposite 
sex, whichever happens to be most conven- 
ient, for the purpose of imposing a legisla- 
tive disadvantage. 

It would seem from the equality of the 
standard for boys and girls that the girls’ 
teacher must know as much as the boys’ 
teacher, and have bestowed equal time, 
pains, and cost on her training for her 
post. Yet, after having sunk the same 
amount of capital on her education, after 
bestowing the same number of hours 


unkind Providence, then, that refused to | Work for wages have to endure, He re-| gaily on her work, after turning out the 


same number of scholars who pass in the 
same standard as boys, and ‘after earning 
the same amount of money from the par- 
liamentary grant for the school, she is 
only to receive tsvo-thirds as much remun- 
eration as the teacher of the boys. 

Some of the school-boards have gone 
on the same principle in fixing the scale 
of fees to be paid under the Elementary 
Education Act for those children whose 
parents are unable from poverty to pay 
them. In Manchester the board pay 3 
cents per week for girls and 4 cents for 
boys. The reason alleged for this differ- 
ence in the payment for the articles con- 
fessedly of the same value is that it is 
cheaper to teach girls than boys, because 
the pay of a schoolmistress is less than 
that of a schoolmaster. To the question 
Why, should the pay of a schoolmistress 
be less than that of a schoolmaster when 
the work demanded is the same? the an- 
swer is returned that, as a matter of fact, a 
schoolmistress can be had for less money 
than a schoolmaster, and, therefore, that 
the rules of politicak economy and the 
law of supply and demand, reqnire that 
she should receive less. It is the fate of 
women to find this supposed rule of polit- 


ical economy alleged ag a reason for keep- 





thousand dollars, and the senior member 
of the firm visited the workmen in the 
latter part of the week of the fire, and in- 
formed them that he should, on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, divide among them that 
amount of the profits of the business. On 
Saturday night the fire broke out within a 
short distance of their store, and before 
daylight that store and thousands of dol- 


Now the time came for the workmen to 
manifest their spirit, and show the fruit of 
the seed their employers had been sowing. 
Noble and grand was the record they 
made. Promptly, and without the knowl- 
edge of the firm, they held a meeting, at 


** To request their employers not to divide 


‘* Toloan or place at their dispos:! the sum 
of about seven thousand dollars they had in 


“To allow them, if it was necessary, to 
raise money by mortgaging their own houses 


These generous propositions and the 
proceedings of the meeting were signed 
by one hundred and eight working men 
and placed in the hands of their employers. 
Those employers, although they bad lost 
thousands, yet needed not the pecuniary 
aid and did not avail themselves of the 
generous offer; but they gladly received 
the proffered testimonial of the sympathy, 


men, with most of whom they had sus- 
tained business relations for many years. 
Last week their portion of the year’s 
profits, amounting to six thousand dollars, 
which they so generously voted to relin- 
quish to their employers, was divided 


This business firm has been trying for 
three years a very important experiment. 
That the results have been satisfactory to 
the workmen is proved by their generous 
action, The employers think they have 
reaped an ample reward for the profits 
they have divided in the increased inter- 
est the workmen mauifested in the success 
of the business and in the good-will they 
have shown in the time of trial and mis- 


There is neither mystery nor magic in 
It is simply adding a 
certain per centage of the profits of the 





the other hand, some other rule than that 
of economic science is brought in to pre- 
vent them from having the benefit of the 
law of supply and demand when that 
law would tell in their favor. In order to 
make it just that a woman should only re- 
ceive the market price for her services 
there must be an open market for her 
labor. If & woman teacher can be had 
equally efficient with a man for three- 
fourths of the salary, why are not these 
efficient teachers allowed to compete freely 


not displace the schoolmasters, which 


women cannot teach boys ; and, therefore, 
they are shut out from the most profitable 
part of the teachers’ profession. If, after 
a fair trial, it had been found that women 


at which they cease to attend the ele- 


these posts without trial. 


work of the school. 


more extensive employment and the im 


present system of competition. 


former. In these elementary schools the 
boys, after mastering the mechanical and 
preliminary subjects of reading and writ- 
ing, are allowed to vary their arithmetical 
exercises by an introduction into matters 
which have a tendency to enlarge their 
mental view. The girls, instead of par- 
taking in these advantages, are occupied 
with the practice of needlework. 

Turning to the quality of instruction 
afforded by the higher schools, we find 
that the test afforded by the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations shows a 
deficiency in the means of education pro- 
vided for girls of the middle class. In the 
recent Oxford examination 546 boys 
entered and 123 girls. Of the boys 
227 passed and only 389 of the girls. 
The difference in favor of the boys is 
estimated by a writer in the Zimes at 9.16 
percent. A letter by Miss Shirreff, in the 
same journal, commenting on this, ob- 
serves: “ Now this is exactly what any 
one might have expected who compares 
the teaching given to boys and girls; but 
at least, it must silence those who say the 
girls do not require that better schools 
should be provided for them.” This is 
just the evidence we are anxious to col- 
lect, to justify our claim on the public for 
means to improve the education of wo- 
men. 

At a meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
year before last, Miss Waltenholme men- 
tioned some facts which illustrate the 
growth of public opinion on this impor- 
tant question. Five years ago, when the 
friends of education, headed by Miss 
Emily Davies, now a member of the Lon- 
don School Board, asked the University 
of Cambridge to extend its local examina- 
tions to girls in one important town in the 
north of England, that movement met 
with the most determined opposition. In 
Liverpool the local examinations commit- 
tee managing for the boys actually sent a 
memorial to the senate of the University 
of Cambridge imploring that they would 
not make the examinations ridiculous by 
admitting girls to them, and holding out 
what practically amounted to a threat— 
that, if the girls were admitted, the boys 
would withdraw. Last Christmas an ex- 
amination of girls was held in Cambridge, 
with the unanimous approval of those 
very persons who five years before me- 
morialized against it. In the work for 
the improvement of the education of 
women it seemed as if they had begun at 
the wrong end. There appeared to bea 
certain want of logic in their mode of 
procedure. They began to test that 
which there was not the means of giving. 
But those who had worked in this matter 
at the outset believed that they had be- 
fore them a scheme in which they 
could obtain practical help; that the uni- 
versity might be induced to give them 
these tests, and that, if they were unable to 
meet them, their incompetence would be 
proved; and that the interest excited in 
women by the co-operation and the prac- 
tical working of members of the universi- 
ties with ladies engaged in teaching would 
lead to more effectual co-operation, with a 
view to remove the deficiencies brought 
to light by the university test examina- 
tions. And so they had found out. Ata 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms, in London, on 
the 29th of July last, the Bishop of 
London, in distributing the prizes to the 
successful competitors of the Camden 
Collegiate Schools for Girls, said that the 
time had come when it became the coun- 
tfy to make further and more satisfactory 
efforts to improve the system of education 
as applied to girls, particularly those of 
the middle classes. The great difficulty in 
the way of such education was the want 
of scicient schools for the children of 
those who were unablé to pay highly for 
their instruction. The great bulk of 
schools which had come down to us as 
the result of fotindatiohs and endowments 
were for the education of boys—there 
being a singular deficiency of such estab- 
lishments for the other sex. The educa- 
tion of women was of the greatest import- 
ance, as the earliest culture of the mind of 
man fell to the lot of the mother. There 
was not the least doubt that the majority 
of great men owed their eminence, in the 
first place, to the affectionate, careful, and 
diligent training of their mothers during 
the time of their youth. While he was 
rector of St. James’s he became acquainted, 


the great 


class; for 
education he found many who wrote very 
badly, spelled most imperfectly, and had 


in the Bible. 


There was, he believed, no subject to 
which the state could turn its attention 
with more beneficial results or in which 
its efforts would bring forth more abun- 
dant fruits than that of female education. 
The educational deficiency deplored by 
the Bishop of London is likely to remain 
so long as the idea is suffered to prevail 
that the intellectual development of girls 
must be considered as subordinate to their 
training in mechanical or industrial pur- 
suits, Already the gulf between the in- 
tellestual acquirements of the sex is wide 
enough. The impulse that is being given 
in all directions to the education of boys 
and men tends to cause it to become wider 
every day. We grudge nothing that is 
being done to promote the intellectual 
development of the other sex. But we 
ask for our own an equa) share in these 





ing down their remuneration, while, on 


for all educational posts? and why do they 


would be the case were the law of supply 
and demand allowed free play? The an- 
swer is that it is arbitrarily assumed that 


were incompetent to teach boys up to 
the age of thirteen, which is the age 


mentary schools, no complaint could be 
made; but women have some reason to 
complain that they are excluded from 
Experience 
seems to prove that women make excel- 
lent teachers of boys. Were the system 
adopted universally which is usual in 
Scotland and prevails to some extent in 
England, that of common schools for both 
sexes, there would be less apparent diffi- 
culty in appointing women as head mis- 
tresses, and in intrusting them with the 
entire responsibility for the discipline and 
If women proved 
competent for this task, the rule of buying 
in the cheapest market would lead to their 


provement of their condition; while, if 
they proved incompetent, there would be 
no fear of their displacing men under the 


Turning to the quality of instruction 
afforded respectively to boys and girls, we 
find a striking difference in favor of the 





advantages, in order to attain that end 


be to bestow the principal share of atten- 
tion now on that portion which is con- 


the wisest of our legislators. 
Mancussrer, EncLanp, October, 1872, 





HORACE GREELEY. 
BY MRS, EMILY E. FORD. 


Woo ever saw the pitiless, pelting rain 
Beat on King Lear’s gray head in angry strain. 


down 

row’s frown, 
Took on the burning ring of Madness’s crown 
Like Lear, when all his woe did culminate, 


row’s weight. 


But he, like Lear, such majesty will wear, 


8pair, 
His death, embalmed, will fragrant bono 
share. 


And Pity soft, with fresh and healing dew, 
new, 


so true ?”” 





THE ENEMY INDOORS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


hostile fleet lay off her harbor; no 
enemy’s batteries threatened her from 
Dorchester Heights. 


enemy was tithin. 

This is the physical illustration of the 
moral truth—a truth that quotes itself to 
me oftener than almost any text in the 
Bible—that ‘‘a man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household.” This truth has a 
thousand applications. It applies literally 
to the domestic household. Where do 
most men find their greatest help or 
their greatest hindrance to success in their 
business? At home! Frugality there 
commonly means prosperity. Extrava- 
gance there commonly means vexation, 
temptation to business gambling, and to 
eventual ruin. Half the married men 
who practice swindling are pushed on to 
it by an unprincipled mistress or an ex- 
travagant wife and family. A man’s wife 
is either his best friend or his worst enemy. 
Where lies the sorest sorrow that dis- 
turbs the heart-peace and spoils all the 
luster of worldly gains or promotions? 
It is in the worm at the root of the home- 
life. It is nothing toa man to be pros- 
perous in his store, or his office, or even in 
his pulpit, if he is wretched at his own 
hearthstone. Nor does the neglect or the 
social injustice of a whole neighborhood 
cut so deeply as the treachery or neglect 
of those nearest and dearest to us. A 
wife can bear to be ignored by all her 
neighbors if her husband is only loving 
and her children are affectionate and 
obedient. But a husband’s unkindness is 
a dry sorrow that drinks her very heart's 
blood. Our severest wounds are often in- 
flicted by the hands which ought to clasp 
our own the most closely. The betrayal 
of family secrets, the starting of damaging 
rumors, often proceed from some long, 
loose, limber tongue in our own house- 
hold. 

There, too, lurks the most frequent 
stumbling-block to religious improvement. 
The Divine Teacher spoke about fathers 
being at variance with their own sons, and 
about mothers striving to keep their 
daughters out of his “kingdom.” Well, 
it is just as true now as it was then that 
one’s spiritual “ foes may be they of his 
own household.” A parent’s piety is 
often reproduced in his children. But so 
are a father’s bad habits or downright irre- 
ligion. Saying nothing about the hered- 
itary taint of drunkenness and licentious- 
ness, which often goes in the blood, there 
is a legacy of sin bequeathed by a father’s 
example. In looking over my circle of 
acquaintance, I find that, while several 
good parents have bad children, there are 
not many prayerless, ungodly parents 
who have converted sons. The pull of the 
parents downward is too strong for the 
upward pull of the pulpit and the Sabbath- 
school. 

If the father chiefly talks ‘‘money, 
money” at home, he generally rears a 
family in the worship of the almighty 
dollar. If he talks mainly horses, games, 
and races, he breeds a batch of sportsmen. 
Tf fashion is the family altar, then the 
children are offered up as victims upon that 
altar. If a man makes his own fireside 
attractive, he may reasonably hope to 
anchor his own children around it. My 
neighbor Q—— makeg himself the con- 
stant evening companion of his Boys. The 
result is that his boys are never found in 
bad places. But, if a father hears the 
clock strike eleven in his club-house or 
the play-house, he need not be surprised 
if his boys hear it strike twelve in the 
gaming-room or the drinking-suloon. If 
he puts the bottle on his own table, he 

need not wonder if a drunken son stag- 

gers in, by and by, at his front door. 

When the best friend that childhood and 

youth ought to have becomes their foe, 

the home becomes the “ starting-post” for 

moral ruin. A Godless house is a poor 

school to train up souls for Heaven. 

What is true of the domestic household 





by means of his confirmation classes, with | is equally and even more true of that | later, in 1730, another charter was granted 
need that existed for a | inner household, the Aeart. The Word of | under Gov. Montgomerie. The growth of 
far more extended teaching of the} Godlikens a human being to a “taber-| the city required changes in administra- 
daughters of persons of the middle! nacle,” a “temple,” an “earthly house,” | tion, and they were made. By this last 
even amongst girls who| etc.; and itisno violence to compare the | document New York City was made a 
professed to have received the ordinary | inmates of our own hearts toa ‘‘house- | free city, an elective franchise was estab- 


hold.” What a curious family of facul- 
ties, thoughts, and affections is living in- 


the greatest difficulty in finding a passage | side of every one of us! An unconverted | alty were made a perpetual corporation, 
On going afterward to the | heart is a habitation of the Evil One, with | with 
Diocese of Lincoln, he received numerous | his brood of unholy desires, tastes, and | lishment 
complaints from farmers and others that, | passions. Conversion is a spiritual house- | municipal government. The city has 
though they paid liberally for the educa- | cleaning. A genuinely renewed heart is a | been carried on under those two charters 
tion of their daughters, they doubted | reformed household, with Christ dwelling | ever since. It is true they have been 
whether they got their money’s worth. | in it and controlling it. Out of the heart | tinkered, altered, modified and amended, 


are “the issues of life’; yes, and of 
death, The only enemies that we ever 
need to be afraid of are within ourselves. 

Did you ever know a good man or a 
pure woman utterly ruined by outside 
attacks upon their reputation? I never 
did. The abuse ef a good man is com- 
monly the head-wind that fans the fires 
of his own furnace and gives him the 
greater headway. No true man was ever 
put down and kept down while he was 
true to conscience and to God. When 
character is destroyed, it is never murder; 
it is suieide, Kind reader, the only, person 
in the universe that can put you down is 
one that lives in your own heart-house. 
If the living Jesus lives there and rules 
there, you are safe. You will be kept by 
the power of God through faith unto sal- 
yation. 





after which we are all striving—namely, 
that the whole people shall become thor- 
oughly educated. We believe that the 
truest policy, and that which will be 
speediest in accomplishing the object, will 


fessedly behind—the education of the 
feminine half of the nation ; and when the 
standard of education for women shall be 
brought up to the level of that of men the 
education of both sections of the people 
will advance more rapidly and satis- 
factorily than has yet been possible, and 
the combined intelligence of women and 
men, educated and trained to a thought- 
ful appreciation of the truths unfolded by 
the study of natural economy and polit- 
ical science, may be able to arrive at a 
solution of social and political problems 
which have hitherto baffled the efforts of 


But, shivering, cowered in sympathetic pain? 
But on a plain man’s brow such grief dropped 


That his poor brain, like Lear’s ’neath Sor- 


Heart-struck, his reason reeled ‘neath Sor- 


Ah! loving heart and soul, to meet such fate. 


When History paints or sings his heart’s de- 


Shall deck his grave with love and reverence 


And ask: “‘ Why sank in grief so great a life 


A FEw Saturday evenings since, Boston 
locked up her great warehouses, and 
went home to get ready for the Sabbath. 
No external danger alarmed her. No 


But a little secret 
seed of fire was nestling under one of her 
own roof-trees, which soon sprang into a 
horrible harvest of conflagration. Boston’s 


80 long ag he keeps it out of his heart. 
Temptation is never dangerous until it 
has an inside accomplice, Sin within be- 
trays the heart to the outside assailant, 
The reason why Joseph did’ not fall was 
because he kept the sin out of his soul. 
The reason why David did fall was that 
the gin within him ignited at the view 


lust conceived and brought forth death. 
There is a pretty sharp practical sermon 

in that old familiar fable of ZZsop about 

the countryman who discovered the 


danger from that benumbed serpent while 
left out in thecold. But the foolish man 
carried it into his own house and laid it 
beside the fire. He domesticated it. And 
as soon as the reptile thawed out it began 
to slide about among the children, and to 
shoot in its deadly fang. 


us! Sin without us is harmless. 


, 


turning against him.” 


help him as long as he determines to b 


r} his own destroyer. 





dominion of the Devil. 
it is awfully true that ‘‘his house is left 
unto him desolate.” 

My column is up. I have only room 


of yourselves, 
When you are tempted, imagine that you 
hear Satan trying at the latch. Slide in 
the bolt of prayer. The Devil is harmless 


enemy that destroys the house. 
heart alone is securely guarded for all 
eternity that has the Lord Jesus Christ 
dwelling within it and keeping the keys. 





NEW YORK AND WHAT SHE 
NEEDS. 


BY LYMAN ADBOTT. 


A PARABLE. 
A CERTAIN man once called in a car- 
penter to consult him with respect to cer- 
tain alterations and repairs which he 
wished to make in his house. It was 
quite an old house; the man had built it 
when he and his wife constituted its sole 
occupants. Thirty years had passed over 
his head since then, and they had been 
years of plenty. He had acquired wealth; 
and he had acquired the best kind of 
wealth—a family of children. Eight 
there were in all when they gathered 
about the family table on Thanksgiving 
Day. But the old house remained sub- 
stantially as it was when first erected. 
The prosperous husband and father had 
made some modifications and enlarge- 
ments. He had built out an economical 
conservatory. He had completed an un- 
finished attic and made it habitable for 
sleeping purposes. He had partitioned 
off a room in the loft of a shed, and there 
the eldest slept when he came home from 
college in vacations. The original sitting- 
room had been converted into a nursery, 
and had in it in addition two of the chil- 
dren’s beds. The parlor had been turned 
into a sitting-room, where fine furniture 
and the latest and handsomest books of en- 
gravings were curiously mingled with 
children’s toys and games. The studies 
of the younger children were carried on 
in the dining-room, and the litters of 
intellectual and physical food were 
strangely commingled together. The 
house, which was cheaply built in the first 
place, and had been let for two or three 
seasons to very incompetent and some- 
what rascally tenants, for the man was too 
prosperous and busy to pay proper atten- 
tion to it, had got somewhat out of repair. 
And finally, after much consultation with 





household. The various members of the 
family could not, however, at all agree as 
to what was wanted, though all were 
agreed that some changes were indispens- 


sleeping apartment; for since he had been 
at college his dignity had increased and 
he had large ideas of his necessities. Mary 
and Jennie, who were studying at home, 


said little, but it was unmistakable that 
she wanted it for a nursery, and without 


newspaper, wanted it for alibrary. So it 
went. One voice suggested a wing here, 
another an extension there, a third a bay 
window, a fourth an enclosure of the 
porch, 2 fifth a Mansard roof. The car- 
penter heard them all through, and then 
gave his counsel, “Jn my opinion,” said 
he, ‘it wil Bee ants Te hit touse 
over than it is worth. It was built for two, 
and no art can accommodate it to a family 
of ten. You had better tear it all down, 
lay a new foundation, and build a new 
house from the beginning. No tinkering 
can possibly give you a satisfactory house.” 


APPLICATION. 
The New York City Charter dates from 
1686—1720. The first charter of any im- 
portance was granted under Col. Thomas 
Dougan, the colonial governor of New 
York, on the reinstating of English au- 
thority, in 1686, over what had been a 
Dutch colony. It derives its name, Dou- 
gan Charter, from that fact. Fifty years 


kished, municipal officers were created, 
and the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
full estab- 
of a4 


power for the 
and maintenance 


and modified without being amended, 
There have been changes, some really im- 
portant ones, but the fundamental charter 
dates from the granting of the Dougan 
Charter, in 1686, and the Montgomerie 
Charter, in 1720. 

Meanwhile, the city has grown beyond 
the wildest dream of the most enthusiastic 
visionary of those days. In 1730 Ann 


If your safety is from an indwelling 
Christ, so is your danger from indwelling 
sin. The “ world” never harms a Christian 


of a wicked opportunity. The inward 


frozen snake in his field. There was no 


Ah! it is the snake that we bring into 
our hearts and warm there that stings 
Sin 
within us poisons and kills. Our foc is of 
our own household. This is the scriptural 
way of putting the homely apliorism that 
“every one is his own worst enemy.” 
This truth often comes to my door in the 
person of a broken-down creature, whose 
ill-flavored garments and bloated face are 
hanging out signals of distress, I knew 
him in his better days. He has a doleful 
story about “losing his situation,” and 
“having no friends,” and “everybody 
Poor victim of his 
own sin, he may well say that he has no 
friend when he is his own deadly enemy. 
His Almighty Friend in Heaven cannot | an imaginary ‘‘amended charter.” No} 


Even the loving 
Saviour of sinners will keep no man out 
of Hell so long as he keeps a hell in bis 
own depraved heart. Oh! there is no 
more pitiable spectacle on earth than that 
of the person who has exiled all of his 
best impulses and all the best teachings of 
childhood, and has driven away the Spirit 
of God, and given up his soul to the 
Of such an one 


for a word of practical counsel. Beware 
Watch your own heart-door. 


while locked out; it is only the indoor 
That 


mother and the children, the man called 
in a carpenter to ask his advice as to im- 
proving and extending the house, so as to 
afford proper conveniences for the present 


able. Bob wanted the sitting-room for his 


wanted it for their school-room. Mother 


the beds in it; and pater-familias, who 
never by any chance read anything but a 
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ag mapy on the East River. These werd 
sufficient for the entire commerce of th 
city. Its population was between eight 
and nine thousand. Of course, there wera 
no railroads, or steamboats, or ferries, or 
stage companies, or horse-car companies, 
or hack-drivers, or gas companies, oR 
Croton water, or fire departmegt, or street 
openings, or, in brief, any of those features 
which now demand the attention of mu: 
nicipal government. There was no seeth- 
ing population, rank with crime and igno« 
rance. There was no danger from “ rings,” 
none from a foreign population unversed 
in the principles of American institutions, 
There existed scarcely a single one of 
those conditions which make New York 
City a peculiar community, and which 
should determine the character of its 
present government; and yet we live under 
that old charter of 1780, and all that re- 
formers have done or propose to do is to 
tinker it. 

No! no tinkering can make it what it 
ought to be. We do not need to go back 
to 1730 or to 1686 to get even the founda- 
tions for our charter. We ought to cast 
the whole away, and build anew from the 
foundations. We ought to set our very 
wisest and best men to studying the con- 
ditions of our municipal life and to deter 
mining the forms and methods of our 
municipal government. Study our past 
history ; get the full light of its teaching ; 
avoid the errors of our fathers; copy their 
wisdom ; but do not be governed by their 
laws, made for a different community, 
under entirely different circumstances, and 
with no knowledge, no remote conception 
even of the present. 

The papers are full of discussions about 





@] we want no amended charter. It hag 
already been patched and mended to such 
an extent that, like Pat’s trousers, no one 
can guess what the original garment was, 
We have had experience enough and to 
spare of pouring our new wine into thig 
very old bottle. All wisdom did not per- 
ish in the eighteenth century. Let ug 
avail ourselves of our own wisdom, and 
rebuild to suit our own times and the exe 
igencies of our own life. 

This is the duty that devolves upon the 
reformed government, state and municipal: 
which we have just elected. How to do 
it is a question in reply to which I want 
to offer a hint in a second article. 








Washington, 


Wasuineton, Nov. 20th, 1872. 
To THe Epiror or Tue INDEPENDENT. 

THE two branches of Congress meet for 
the last and short session under the most 
favorable circumstances. The country ig 
in the most profound peace; and, though 
the recent campaign was one of the most 
bitter and personal we have endured for 
many years, yet it was succeeded by such 
a gigantic victory for the Administration 
that the preceding struggle is already for- 
gotten. Probably Mr. Greeley was dis- 
liked by more Republicans during the 
campaign than any other of the representax 
tive men of the Opposition ; but the election 
had not passed a week before his old friends 
began to pity him in his awful defeat, and 
then to give him their sympathy, and now 
the American people are in tears at his 
grave. No bitterness is left in political 
circles here; but on both sides there seems 
to be an earnest desire to legislate for the 
best interests of the country. I met 
one of the ablest of the Western Demo- 
ocratic representatives yesterday, a man 
who has been in public life for thirty years, 
and he said: “ Our people at the West ara 
tired of politics; they are dreadfully sick 
of newspaper personalities. It may be 
true that most of our public men are cithet 
drunkards or thieves ; but the people don’t 
believe it, and they are disgusted with 
those editors and stump-speakers who reit- 
erate these shocking accusations, without 
the proof to back them up. For one, I de. 
clined in the campaign to make use of 
such weapons, and I stand all the better 
with my constituents because of it.” 

The feeling of Congress is such that 
there will be very few “investigations” 
this winter. Indeed, Congress has all 
that it can do in a short three-months 
session to dispose of the regular appro- 
priation bills. The first month is usual- 
ly flung away—the first half in getting 
ready to go to work, and the last in the 
holiday recess—so that only January and 
February remain. 

There is every indication of a lively, 
pleasant winter here, in society and in 
Congress. It is feared by some that tha 
city isso unhealthy as to interfere with 
the gayeties of the season; but, spite of 
the fact that the town has been excavated 
from one end to the other, I believe it is 
the healthiest city of 100,000 inhabitants 
in the country. Small-pox is here, but 
not as an epidemic and not tosuch an 
extent as it prevails in Boston and most 
of the Western towns. Somebody con, 
nected with our Board ef Health has com. 
mitted the stupidity, recently of trying to 
conceal the number of new cases, Fora 
year, past we in the journals have pub- 
lished a semi-weekly report; but last week, 
because there wasa slight increase of cases, 
the publication was suspended. The keep- 
ers of hotels and boarding-houses, doubt- 
less, feared that the facts might interfere 
with their business; but the blunder was 
fearfully stupid, for imagination is tenfold 
worse than reality. Attempt to cover up, 
anything, and in a week the lies about it 
will roll mountain high. The truth is that 
there is comparatively*but little small-pox 
here, and there fs no city in the country 
where so much vigor is displayed in it 
suppression. ‘ 

Mr. Sumner has returned, and will re« 
appear in his eld seat in the Senate to- 
morrow, as if nothing had happened since 
he last occupied it. He insists that he ig: 
still a Republican, ard that in the last 
campaign he simply supported one of twa 
Republican candidates. The Senate cané 
afford to overlook the past in his case; 
and, in view of his great past history, ig 
look upon it as an error of judgment. 
his health will permit close attention to 
his senatorial duties, no member of the 
body can do more for it and his 
country than Mr. Sumner. No one 
can doubt bis devotion to the best 
interests of the colored raee; but, if he 
would serve them well, he must consent te 
abandon his personal controversy with 
the President. This I believe he will do; 
and, asall know who have watched his 
course in the Senate, he is always on the 
right side on all questions relating te 
human rights and generally on those relate 
ing to foreign affairs, trade, and “ uance, 
The feelingin the Senate toward Mr, 
Schurz differs widely from that which is 
felt toward Mr. Sumner. Much is ex- 
cused in the latter because of the past; 
but Mr. Schurz was new to the Senate, 
and inasense to the country, and hig 
arraignment of the President and hig 
party is regarded as utterly inexcusable, 
Though a brilliant orator, he is without 
influence in the Senate or country. In- 
deed, ‘‘ Liberal Republicanism” has no 
standing in Congress, the Opposition being 
exclusively Democratic, It is, however, 
& modified Democracy. The old issues 
are either dead or struggling along with a 
feeble existence. Here and there a South- 














street constituted the extreme northern 
border of the city. Park Row was 
@ crooked country road, the begin- 
ning of the highway to Boston, 
The present City Hall Park was 
open country. Broadway opposite 
the Park was occupied by a ropewalk. 
All the city west of the Park down to the 
North River was eccupied by farms. On 
the North River there were four docks or 
wharves. There were perbaps three times 





ern Democrat holds on to the old diabolism 
of the party—hating negroes and clinging 
to measures for pushing them back into a 
secondary position, political and social. 
But, after all, most of the Northern Demo- 
csats in Congress agree that the doctrine 
of equal political and civil rights, irrespecte 
ive of race and color, is forever settled 
for this nation. So much hag been ac- 
complished by the presidential campaigg, 
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; The Independent, 


THE MAGDALEN'S CHILDREN. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


SpurNeD! counted worthless, loathed of all 
the pure, 
And thrown again upon the poisoned vine ! 
No taint upon your fairness, only your 
One shadowed fault, my darlings, that 
you're mine. 
O bitterest drop within my bitter cup, 
That my foul cross must bear my children 
down; 
That I must lower who would lift them up, 
Must curse who should bestow the mother’s 
crown. 


I loved but one, none other, unto whom 
Ye should have been as precious as tome; 
And when he failed you in your baby bloom, 
And taunted me with what I'd scorn to be, 


I atruck in anger that revengeful blow— 
O God, I might have braved the earlier 
blame ; 
But this, this scarlet, nameless thing; no, 00, 
I must not let the children bear such shame. 


What though a judge and jury heard the plea 
By which life's sweetness bad been turned 
to gall, 
And Mercy, leading Justice, set me free 
Of bolts and bars that held my prison-wall, 


And gave me all Heaven's sunshine and the 
air 
Of blessed liberty in which to fold 
My darlings to my heart, and hold them there, 
So warm, so warm, detiant of the cold? 


It could not be—ah! no—that they should 
grow 
In graces I have learned to value now, 
And still remain to cheer me; yet to know 
The stamp of Cain upon their mother’s brow. 


And so I wrapped them ina purer name, 
Iliding my own J thought beyond the day, 
And took them to a shelter far from shame, 
Where gentlest voice and gentlest word 
have sway, 
Among a people saintly in their creed— 
Tlolding it sin for other love to care 
Than Christ’s—and there I left them, in my 
need 
Of just the love to keep I did not dare. 


None, none may know how hopeless waxed 
the light 
Ofsuns that only shone with mockery keen ; 
Or of each comfortless and weary night 
That slowly waned in restless gloom, be- 
tween 


The desolate then and now. Ah! were it 
well 
That in their innocent prattle they have 
spread 
The truth which I forebore, for them, to tell— 
(Yes, well for them, since by it 1 am fed 


With manna of their presence in my fast)— 
I'd cry for joy that others failed to keep 
My doves within their ark; even scornful 

cast 





coast of Scotland, in the little town of 
Iluntly, which is situated on the Duke of 
Gordon's estates in Aberdeenshire, George 
was born, some forty-cight years ago. His 
father was a well-to-do storekeeper, of 
great intelligence and strong vicws, 
whose upright character won univers- 
al respect. Hard he was in some 
things, as most Scotchmen of the 
old school are; but just and a 
staunch supporter of the Congregational 
Chureb. His son George, of course, re- 
ceived, what so few Scotch youth fail to 
receive, a good education, in the Dissent- 
ing Presbyterian day school of Huntly, 
under the tuition at first of Mr. James 
Symmers, now resident in this city, to 
whom Mr. Macdonald also acted as 
assistant monitor or pupil teacher. 
Like the great Magician of Abbots- 
ford, Mr. Macdonald as a boy was cel- 
ebrated for his story-telling powers, and 
in play-hours used to attract a crowd 
of youth, who received with avidity his 
daily installments of fairy and romantic 
tales. After attending this school for 
some years, Mr. Macdonald became what 
his youthful associates would call “a col- 
legioncr,” and marticulated in the ancient 
University of Aberdeen, where he studied 
with a view to the ministry. To his ex- 
pericuces at this institution we owe the 
happicst and most characteristic of Mr, 
Macdonald’s sketches. It was_ there, 
doubtless, that he met Cosmo Cupples, the 
learncd nondescript, whose vigorous per- 
sonality gives a flavor to “ Aleck Forbes,” 
and who was at that time hanging 
about the little Scotch town—squat, 
queer, secdy, needy, anc smnclling 
powerfully of Scotch whisky. So 
literally true, indeed, are the portraits 
in “Aleck Forbes of Howglen,” so vivid 
and exact the transcript from Scotch uni- 
versity life, that many believe the book to 
ve autobiographical, and that, as Dickens 
paiated his own history and character in 
“ David Copperfield,” Mr. Macdonald has 
drawn a portrait of himself in ‘Aleck 
Forbes.” Whether or not Mr. Macdonald 
completed his curriculum at Aberdeen we 
do not know; but when next we hear of 
him he is preaching in the South of En- 
gland, in the “quiet neighborhood” and 
“seaboard parish.” After a while, he turns 
up in London asa rising litterateur, and 
the pastor of a flourishing church belong- 
ing to the body of English Independents. 
As a preacher Mr. Macdonald was ex- 
tremely popular. His earnest, familiar 
style; his quaint expressions and homely 
thoughts, reminding his hearers of the old 
Puritan divines; and the originality and 
beauty of his sermons attracted crowds. 
But in the hight of his success the health 
of the preacher broke down, and the con- 
gregation insisted on his taking a trip to 
Egypt, where he stayed for some months. 
On his return, Mr. Macdonald might have 
casily retained his charge. But there were 
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tion, delicacy of touch, nice delineation 
of character, and fine poetic feeling. The 
more prominent defects of his works are 
deficiency of skill in the construction of 
the plot and of distinctness and force ia 
the painting both of landscapes and char- 
acter; a tendency to run his tales into ser- 
mons; a haziness and uncertainty of 
thought in the expression of theological 
teachings; a want of humor; and a cer- 
tain monotony of incident, character, and 
tone. Mr. Macdonald's fame as a prose 
writer has thrown into the shade his 
claims to distinction as a poet; but there 
are few more beautiful poems in the lan- 
guage than his ‘‘ Mother-child,” “ Hidden 
Life,” a ‘Dream within a Dream,” and 
certain passages in his drama of ‘‘ Within 
and Without.” The tendency of his 
books is sound and healihful. They are 
emphatically good books, full of faith and 
gladness and a profound belief in the 
ultimate happiness of humanity. On the 
subject of his religious beliefs we have 
already touched. His theological scheme 
is asort of mystical Christian Pantheism: 
God is love, all men will be ultimately 
saved, the universe is a vision of God— 
these are among the cardinal points of his 
religious creed. As a lecturer Mr. Mac- 
donald defies criticism. He is unlike any 
speaker we ever heard, and has a style 
which is peculiarly and exclusively his 
own. Itis now four years since we heard 
him deliver his lecture on “The Teach- 
ings of Wordsworth.” At that time he 
looked like a man of thirty-five years of 
age, tall and slenderly built, of uncouth 
appearance, with a massive head, round 
which the long, unkempt locks of black 
hung thickly, a strongly-marked face, 
small, dreamy eyes, witha queer, hesitating 
expression in them, large mouth, and great 
black beard and moustaches. The tone in 
which the opening words of his lecture 
were uttered proclaimed his nationality : 
“Ihave understood Wordsworth,” he 
said; “but Wordsworth understood me.” 
The words were pronounced slowly, with 
a slight drawl and the accent peculiar to 
the natives of the Northeast of Scotland. 
It would be impossible to give our readers 
a clear conception of Mr. Macdonald's 
strange, rambling style, his little self-con- 
gratulatory laughs, his quaint delivery, 
quiet humor, large liberality, and, above 
all, the Carlylean earnestness which ani- 
mates all he writes or says. ‘Some 
people,” we once heard him remark, “ ac- 
cuse me of being too prone to turn my 
stories into sermons. They forget that I 
have another master than the public, and 
I must serve him first.” Mr. Macdonald’s. 
errors as a critic lean to virtue’s side 
He is too tender, a fault which to 
some extent gives a tone to his writ- 
ings. Amid much keen perception of 
human nature and poetic genius of a high 
order there runs a vein of weakness. If 
the term had not been so misused of late 
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woman, as you know, and childless—has 
conceived a son in her old age. And now 
you can go and see her, for her son shall 
be the forerunner of yours. Remember, 
God can do all things.” Then Mary 
dropped her head, thoughtfully, and mur- 
mured, half to herself: ‘Iam the hand- 
maid of the Lord. Be it unto me as thou 
hast said.” 

What mystery of divine condescension 
then came to pass, what manner of visit 
God made to this holy vestal, we know 
not. But when, soon after, Mary knew 
herself fruitful, she longed to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, but could not. It was 
not allowed betrothed girls to journey far. 
Ere she make the journey, she must be 
married. But, truthful and courageous, 
she would not marry Joseph without first 
causing him to know of her state and ex- 
pectations. 

Here was a sore trial of her integrity— 
a hard thing for her to say and for him to 
hear. But she told him. THe could not 
believe her story. No man could. But 
he was magnanimous and was minded to 
save her from death by quictly releasing 
her from her engagement. THe was certi- 
fied of the truth of her story by a vision 
from God himself. Then he took Mary 
and gave her shelter. He allowed men to 
call her his wife. And now she may jour- 
ney. 

When she came to the house of her 
cousin, in Judea, the unborn prophet 
leaped in the womb of the aged Elizabeth, 
and she herself reccived the spirit of proph- 
ecy and saluted the mother of Jesus. 
hen pious Mary, her memory already 
possessed by a hundred sweet psalms, sang 
forth a Mosaic anthem of eloquence. 

In due time John was born and named. 
By and by, when all the people must be 
registered for the collection of an income 
tax, Mary and Joseph started for the home 
of their fathers. They came to crowded 
Bethlehem, the City of David. And there 
Mary brought forth her son, clothed him, 
and laid him on swect hay in a stone 
stable, for all the other rooms were full. 
That night shepherds were afield, caring 
for their flocks, and lo! a light, a voice, 
and singers. The shepherds were scared, 
But an angel bade them: ‘ Fear not, for I 
bring you tidings of great joy.” And, 
while he was speaking, other voices filled 
the air, and they sang ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” “Let us go and see,” said 
the shepherds. And they hurried into 
town, and found Mary and Joseph and the 
Babe, and told the peopie round about 
the things they had heard in the field and 
found in the stable. 

But Mary, who knew the most, said 
nothing, but noted everything and laid 
them up in her heart. 

And so Jesus was born—conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; 
and when he was thirty years old he was 


Them forth, perchance to sink within the | murmurs of discontent from certain quar- | years, we should say that the sentimental still reputed to be the son of Joseph. The 


deep! 


Perchance to sink! Again the frenzied hour 
Of that temptation comes to my despair— 
To let them sleep for aye from storms that 
lower, 


soundness of doctrine in the matter of 
eternal punishment, in which Mr. Mac- 
donald did not believe, and of Judas, in 


doubtful if he ever will outgrow—the first 
fresh enthusiasm of youth. He admires 
great men so much that he shrinks from 


Rather, I chose tut day the Christlan’e; whom he did. The upshot of it all was | comparing them. ‘“ However much I love 


care, 


Who thrust them out. Who blames? Yet 
Christ bas said: 
“Suffer the children and forbid them not 
To come to me.” ‘Tis Christ himself hath 


led 


that the youthful preacher resigned his 
charge, and betook himself almost exclu- 


he still preached occasionally, and after a 
time lectured a good deal throughout the 


Tennyson,” he once said, “I love Words- 
worth more”; then added, after a moment’s 


for ‘In Memoriam.’” His voice is rich 
and mellow, but has hardly body enough 


My children back to mother-love; and | success, which represents dollars, of which | lectures in the usual acceptation of the 


what 


Is given thus again I'll tender hold 

Until He calls to Him! ‘Tender, say I? 
And can it be a tenderness to fold 

Their plastic lives within my misery ? 


And may I bless who wear a shrinking face 
Of pain that mates my heart? Ob! cover 
them, 
Thou who art pure, within thy mantle’s grace, 
And let me touch the very outer hem, 


That by my penitence the mother’s crown 
May yet surmount the garments of my 
shame! 
Though bere my sin must hold my dear ones 
down, 
Btill in Thy keeping waits a new, white 
name. 





GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD., 
PREACHER, POET, AND NOVELIST. 


BY JOHN FRASER, 
Eviton or Tus “ AM@RICAN ATHEN.£UM,” 


Ten years ago George Macdonald was 
absolutely unknown outside the circle of 
his literary friends and personal acquaint- 
ances; and twenty years ago he was a 
tall, uncouth, bashful Scotch lad, fighting 
his way through the classes in an old 
university on the east coast of Scotland. 
He began writing at an early age; and 
had contributed to periodical literature for 
some time before certain poems which he 
published attracted attention, which was 
further excited, after the lapse of a few 
months, by the appearance of another vol- 
ume of verse, of greater promise and ma- 
turity than the first. If Mr. Macdonald, 
however, had written nothing but 
“Poems” and “ Within and Without,” it 
is doubtful if his name would ever have 
reached this country. ‘The first of his 
productions that really caught the ear of 
the general public was his novel entitled 
"David Elginbrod”; which, though crude 
and defective in plot, gave evidence of an 
imagiuative power, a vigorous originality, 
and a spirituality of purpose that revealed 
the presence of a new power in literature. 
The book began to be talked about. Its 
reputation spread gradually, like the cir- 
‘cles ina sheet of water which has been 
aisturbed by a stone; and by and by Mr. 
Macdonald won for himself a band of ad- 
mirers, largely composed ofearnest students 
in Scottish universities — young fellows 
who believed in Gilfillan anJ swore by 
Alexander Smith. From the publication 
of “ David Elginbrod” may be dated Mr. 
Macdonald’s success as an suthor. Since 
then he has gone on writing book after 
book, with dangerous facility, yet strength- 
‘ening and widening his hold on the pub- 
ic with each new publication. Perhaps 
the first work of his which fairly revealed 
him in the fullness of his originality and 
€enius was that singularly weird and 
powerful story, ‘‘The Portent,” which 
“was published anonymously in the Corn- 
Rill Magazine, when that periodical was 
edited by Thackeray, and created a distinct 
impression on tbe critical and general 
public. In some respects, indeed, this 
story is Mr. Macdonald’s masterpiece, 
being the finest piece of literary art ever 
founded on the superstition it embodies. 
There is nothing of the kind to surpass it 
in the whole range of literature—no single 
tale in which the supernatural element is 
managed with more consummate skill. 
Through these and other works Mr. Mac- 
donald literally shot into popularity in 
Britain, although it is barely four 
years siuce the fame of his writings 
actually crossed the Atlantic. As our 
readers know, Mr. Macdonald has not 
been long in following his writings. He 
is now in Boston, and will shortly be in 
Our midst in this city, to charm us with 
his quaint and earnest delivery, as he has 
already charmed us } 


Mr. Macdonald at that time stood in need: 
for he was not only a husband, but the 
father of a considerable family. Short 
poems and sketches began to appear in 
the journals with his signature attached to 
them ; and by and by a volume or two of 
verses, dramatic poems, and imaginative 
ta 


es. 

The Messrs. Longmans, London, pub- 
lished his first two works; after which 
Smith, Elder & Co. took charge of his 
“ Phantastes” and ‘‘ The Portent.” Some- 
time about 1860 appeared “ David Elgin- 
brod,” a novel in three volumes, published 
by Hurst & Blackett, which was followed 
by “Aleck Forbes of Howglen” and 
“Adela Cathcart,” both issued by the 
same firm. 

Mr. Macdonald's position as a popular 
writer was now secured; and about this 
time he joined the staff of Mr. Alex- 
ander Strahan, London, now Messrs. 
Strahan & Co., and contributed largely to 
Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, and 
another monthly periodical, called Zhe 
Argosy. In one or other of the two 
first, if we remember rightly, appeared 
the immensely popular ‘‘ Annals of a 
Quict Neighborhood,” with its sequel, 
“The Seaboard Parish,” as also “ Un- 
spoken Sermons,” and ‘Guild Court’ ; 
while in the Argosy ‘‘ Robert Falconer” 
first saw the light. The success of Good 
Words, under the management of the late 
Dr. Norman MacLeod, suggested to Mr. 
Strahan the happy thought of establish- 
ing Good Words for the Young, one of the 
most successful English magazines of the 
present day. The editorship of the new 
venture, which was started some two 
years ago, was entrusted to Mr. Macdon- 
ald; and the periodical proved so popular 
from the first as soon to equal, if not sur- 
pass, the extraordinary circulation of its 
elder and predecessor, Gvod Words. To 
this magazine the editor contributed such 
tales as “ Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood,” 
“ At the Back of the North Wind,” and 
“The Prince and the Goblin” ; while Mrs. 
Macdonald wrote for ita series of dramat- 
ic sketches, entitled “ Chamber Dramas,” 
which constituted for some months the 
most attractive feature in the journal, and 
have since been republished with great 








word. He takes his audience by the but- 
ton-hole, and, without any note, chats 
away to them pleasantly, often on every 
conceivable topic but the one on which he 
ought to speak; and, after keeping them 
in dclight and wonder for two hours or so, 
abruptly breaks off, without any attempt 
at a peroration, as if he had stopped in 
the middle of his lecture, and could have 
gone on for any length of time longer. 
We have not attempted to pass an elabor- 
ate review on Mr. Macdonald's place as a 
writer and thinker; but have contented 
ourselves with giving a brief and neces- 
sarily imperfect sketch of the literary 
characteristics and natural gifts of one 
whose works, amid the heat and passion of 
modern life and literature, stand out re- 
markable for their pure and classic beauty 
and show in every line how nobly the 
author has acted up to his profession 
never to forget ‘‘that he has two masters 
to serve, of whom God is first.” 





THE FATHER OF JESUS. 
BY REY, THOS. K, BEECHER. 


Or the wonderful stories told in the 
Bible, none is more wonderful and none 
more widely rejected than that of the con- 
ception and birth of Jesus Christ. 

Unfortunately, this story stands at the 
doorway of the Gospel. It is the first 
thing read by scholar or skeptic, as he 
undertakes the examination of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Standing there, it chal- 
lenges and almost necessitates contradic- 
tion and disbelief. 

One fact usually escapes notice, namely : 
the incidents attending the conception 
and birth of Jesus did not transpire and 
become public property until after his 
ministry was ended and his resurrection 
and ascension into glory certified. Then 
probably for the first time was it expedi- 
ent for the mother of Jesus to declare 
that which would have been incredible 
had it been stated at any earlier time. 
She had many things in her heart, waiting 
the denouement. 

This consideration should be had in 
mind when presenting the story of Christ 
to the ordinary scientific intellect. The 








success. In 1870 Mr. Macdonald made an 
important contribution to the hymnology 
of the English Charch in his collection of 
sacred songs called © England’s Anti- 
phon.” Among his other writings arc 
“The Disciple and other Poems” and 
“Wilfred Cumbermede.” A year or two 
ago the honor of LL.D. was conferred on 
Mr. Macdonald; and on the 80th of last 
month, accompanied by his wife and 
eldest son (the eldest, we belicve, of eley- 
en), he arrived at Boston, with the inten- 
tion of lecturing throughout the states. 
The lectures are eight in all, their titles 
being: 1. Hamlet; 2. Macbeth; 38. King 
Lear; 4. Julius Cesar; 5. The Lyrics 
of Tennyson; 6. The Teachings of 
Wordsworth; 7% Milton; 8. Thomas 
Hood. And now a word or two on Mr. 
Macdonald as a writer and speaker. Per- 
haps the first impression derived from a 
perusal of his writings is their originality, 
curiously colored, however, by reflections 
from Spenser, Novalis, Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, the late Mr. Maurice, Wordsworth, 
Hood, and Milton. But beneath these 
complex influences the strong personality 
of the writer continually asserts itself, and 
the flame of his genius fuses into a vivid 
unity all the possessions of his mind. Mr. 
Macdonald’s nationality impregnates 
every page he has written. In ‘ Aleck 
Forbes” and ‘David Elginbrod,” in 
“ The Portent” and “ Robert Falconer,” 
we encounter Scotch students, Scotch 
Calvinists, Scottish scenery, and Scottish 
life; andeven in ‘ Adela Cathcart” and 





“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood” we 
catch reflections of Scottish manners and 





donald’s popularity about whose history so 
little is known. His name does not ap. 
pear in the jatest edition of ‘‘Men of the 
Time” and the best and most recent bio- 
graphical dictionaries are silent on the 
All that is actually known may 
As may be 
gathered from almost every page of his 
fictions, Mr. Macdonald’s original literary 
owtfit.and capital were mainly based on bis 


subject. 
be given in a few words. 


thought. Itis not too much to say that Mr. 
Macdonald has given to the world delinca- 
tions of Scottish scenery and of Scottish 
re and manners more remarkable than 

nA which have appeared since the time 
of Burns ana Scott; and he gives us, more- 
over—what neither of these writers ever 
did give—delineation of the religion of 
Scotland, as it reveals itseir in individual 


order of fact, and not the order of record, 
should be followed. For, as will appear 
in this article, a story may be altogether 
credible when standing upon certain ante- 
cedent facts, and yet be justly rejected if 
it had no such foundation. 

The story, then, condensed from Scrip- 
ture, is this: 

In the beginning, before the foundation 
of the world, God was made known by 
his works. As men declare themselves by 
speech,so the hidden things of God are 
known by the things that are made. This 
is the outgoing Worp. All things made 
are this Word, and his word makes them, 
In him was life. His life was the only 
light of men. But the light has always 
been shining in darkness. For men in 
their ignorance are unable and in their 
sin unwilling to receive the Word—the 
light of God—yes, God himself. 

This Word of God was at last made 
flesh. Before he came, God sent John to 
tell of his coming and bid men prepare. 
This Word became manifest not at the 
birth of Jesus, but at the baptism and 
after receiving the Holy Spirit of God. 

Of the birth itself this is the story: At 
what time of ycar we cannot ascertain, 
an angel came to one Mary, a virgin, who 
lived in Nazareth, affianced to a man 
named Joseph. How old she was or how 
old he was we have no means of ascer- 
taining. The angel said to her: “ Hail! 
highly favored one. The Lord is with 
thee, Thou art blessed above all women.” 
Then Mary was embarrassed, wondering 
what reason there could be for such a vis- 
itor and such a message. ‘‘Have no 
fear,” said the angel. “ You have favor 
with God. You are about to conceive in 
your womb and beara son, and call his 
name Saviour — Jesus. He will be great. 
He will be called Son of the Highest. He 
will rule over the sons of Jacob forever. 
His kingdom will never end.” ‘ But,” 
said Mary, ‘‘I am not yet married. How, 





natures, in thoughtfulness, and emotional 
depth. Mr. Macdonald’s merits as a noy. 
elist are ‘spirituality of tone, 
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then, can I beara son?” Said the angel : 
The power and presence of God himself 
shall be upon you, and the holy one that 


beauty of | he shall giv 
style, marvelous descriptive powers, large | of God. “and af iGreen 


Beottish 7th and training. Or the cast; views of God and mau, a vivid imagiua- | you that your cousin Elizabeth, an aged 


you doubt this, I tell 
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ers. The straight-laced among his breth- | part of Mr. Macdonald’s nature is unduly | story of his birth had not even then 
ren began to take him to task for un-| developed. He has never outgrown—it is | transpired. 


“JT don’t believe a word of it,” says Dr. 
Prove-all, professor of natural science in 
the University of Exact. “Jesus was the 
son of Joseph and of Mary, and that’s 
the whole of it.” Very well, Professor, I 
cannot prove the story true. Neither can 


sively to literature. Wesay “almost,” for | hesitation, “or would have were it not | you prove it false. We cannot dispute. 


From the nature of the case, Mary is the 
only witness, and she was never cross- 


provinces. Ie was not long in attaining | to filla large hall. His lectures are no examined by modern lawyers nor tested 


by skeptical surgeons. The story was be- 
lieved by the eleven Apostles. It was 
preached by them. It was ridiculed and 
denied as soon as it was preached. All 
manner of coarse blasphemy has been 
spent upon it. But still, for some reason, 
the story is believed now, and has been 
for ages, and ever will be by millions. 
“But itis incredible. 1 can’t believe 
it,” says the Professor. If you cannot, 
there’s the end of it. Others can and do. 
But you believe in God; do you not? 
‘““Oh! yes; of course, 1 do.” And he is 
the author and giver and supporter of all 
life. “Ob! yes; certainly.” And he usual- 
ly originates life by the consent of male 
and female. “ Yes, that’s it. Plants, fishes, 
vegetables, and beasts—the universal law 
is, male and female together propagate 
their kind.” True, Professor; but was 
Jesus of ‘their kind,’ a common man? 
Joseph and Mary may have propagated 
the nameless brothers of Jesus; but is 
there not a singularity about Jesus him- 
self, such that he hardly seems of the 
same kind with Joseph and Mary? May 
not an exceptional man have had an ex- 
ceptional origin ? When God would make 
himself known in the flesh, is it a stag- 
gering assertion to say that he prepared a 
body for his own indwelling? I cannot 
prove anything; but I can and do believe 
that the father of Jesus was God. In the 
fullness of time God sent forth his son, 
made of a woman. 

And I suggest, further, is it conceivable 
that any man or men undertaking to frame 
a legend about a miraculous divine child, 
born of a virgin, would have cumbered 
the story with a husband, like Joseph. 
The very fact that Joseph is introduced 
and certified to us as the husband of Mary, 
thus enabling unbelievers to find an easy 
objection to the story, is evidence that the 
story is not a fraud. No man, however 
stupid, desiring to prove that his daughter 
was a virgin-mother, would begin by tell- 
ing us that she was married. The pres- 
ence and good-natured soberness of Joseph 
is incidental evidence of the good faith of 
the Evangelists. 

After the ascension of Jesus, when the 
Apostles were met together in that upper 
room, and had received unmistakable 
tokens of the power and presence of God, 
and were continuing in prayer and suppli- 
cation with the women—in that select 
company, which was now all lifted up to 
spiritual consciousness and contact with 
God, Mary, I love to think, at last spoke 
out: ‘Now I will tell you what I have 
been hiding in my heart all these years. 
This Jesus whom ye have seen go up into 
Heaven was not the son of Joseph ; but an 
angel foretold his birth. He was con- 
ceived by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost. I always knew that he was no 
common child; and now you know that 
he has proved to be no common man.” 
The story told thus by his mother at the 
close of his life was at once believed. Had 
it been told before, it would have deserved 
rejection. 

That God, for the comfort in hope of a 
fallen and degraded race, who are begot- 
ten in sin and inheritors of vice and death, 
should have rolled back the curse, and 
through the gates of the womb given to 
men a true and perfect Son of God, as a 
promise and illustration of what man may 
become in beauty and in glory when born 
again of the Spirit and made a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus, is at once grandly con- 
ceivable, consistent, and instructive. 

The purely scientific mind must needs 
reject the story. But no man can give 
himself to humble faith and following 
of the Lord Jesus Christ fora term of 
years, growing in the knowledge of God 
and of his Son, and not find himself, at 
last, not merely not offended, but absolute- 
ly satisfied and certified that Jesus the 
Christ ‘‘ was conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary.” 





Here is a wholesome paragraph for 
young authors, by John Ruskin: ‘I was 
obliged to write too young, when I knew 
only half-truths, and was eager to set them 
forth by what I thought fine words. People 
used to call me a good writer then. Now they 
say I can’t write at all ; because, for instance, 
if I think anybody’s house is on fire, I only 
say, ‘Sir, your house is on fire,’ whereas 
formerly I used to say, ‘Sir, the abode in 
which you probably ed the delightful 
days of youth is in a state of inflammation.’ 
=— ian used to like the effect of the 
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OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE sermon which Pres. Finney 
preached before the National Council at 
Oberlin, and the articles with which he 
followed it up in Tae INDEPENDENT, are 
almost the story of Sampson over again. 
In the most powerful efforts of his prime 
he struck no keynote which sounded so 
far or was taken up so widely by the 
churches as this one raised in his old age 
and physical feebleness. Surely, the Lord 
inspired him to improve a great opportu- 
nity. After the lapse of a year, it is to be 
seen that around his words gathers the 
one impression of the Council that is 
stronger and more lasting than any other. 
His theme was the theme and inspiration 
of the late annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board at New Haven. It pulsed like 
a life-giving current through the services 
of the American Missionary Association’s 
annual meeting at Racine. During the 
whole year there has been scarcely a meet- 
ing of a local or state conference, at least, 
among the Western Congregationalists, 
where this same increased appreciation of 
the Holy Spirit’s work and hungering for 
his help has not been uppermost in prayer 
and discussion. The effect ought to be 
secn in a winter of revival. Indeed, those 
who are in closest communication with 
the churches think that they already see 
dew in the fleece—a longing and a looking 
for a refreshing that are in themselves the 
pledges of its coming. 

Next to this general result of the Coun- 
cil was the impulse which it has given to 
home missionary work; though its effect 
is to be seen as yet, perhaps, more in in- 
creased labor than in enlarged contribu- 
tions to the treasury of the A.H. M.S. 
The current was already flowing that way 
in growing volume, but the Council 
deepened its channel. One after another 
the Western conferences are taking up the 
motto of ‘‘a dollara member for home 
missions,” and some of them are making 
good progress toward that mark. A dol- 
lar a year for such a cause does not seem 
very much; but, when the means of these 
prairie churches are considered, it is prob- 
ably equal to five or ten dollars a member 
for the Eastern churches. Andif even a 
dollar apiece could be raised, the country 
through, it would givea royal endowment 
for the work. Better, however, than this 
is the growing disposition of the stronger 
churches to ‘‘ lend a hand ” to their strug- 
gling neighbors—sending them a slice 
now and then of their own ministers’ 
preaching and manifesting a sympathy 
that goes further than money. In the II- 
linois associations ‘fellowship meetings ” 
have been introduced with great success. 
Committees, each containing several of the 
best ministers in the association, a home 
missionary superintendent, when he can 
be had, and helpful laymen, visit the 
churches in turn and by previous appoint- 
ment. Their meetings, held on week-day 
afternoons and evenings, are devoted to 
prayer, reports from other churches, and 
brief addresses calculated to stir up an in- 
creased interest in Christian work. They 
have done much good, not only in heart- 
ening up discouraged churches, but also 
in quickening the most thriving ones. 

One other thing, however, is needed 

more than anything else in the home mis- 

sion work in the newer states. And that 

is concert of action between the various 

denominational home missionary boards 

to prevent the needlcss multiplication of 
churches in small communities. The evil 

is bad enough at the East; but it is worse 

at the West, where every town expects a 

rapid growth, and starts three or four 
churches before one can be well sustained. 

Then follow jealousy, rivalry, and re 

proach to the Christian name. Sometimes 
it seems as if the remark was not very 

much of an exaggeration that ‘“ too many 

churches is a3 bad for a town as 
too many saloons.” Even the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, who 

ought, as first cousins in birth and opinion, 

to be able, for family reasons, if for no 
other, to keep the peace, are too often 

pitted against each other in rival churches, 
when they should be pulling together in 
one. Merchants are wiser in their genera- 
tion than to trust a stock of goods to a 
trader who proposes to set up his shop 

where the business is already overdone ; 
but the home missionary societies are not 
always so careful. The missionaries of all 
denominations in pagan Japan co-operate 
in the organization of simple ‘‘ Churches 
of Christ.” If we cannot do as well in 
Christian America, we might, at least, say 
—until Japan can spare some missionaries 
for us—that we will not waste the funds 
consecrated to home evangelization in 
bolstering up three feeble, snatching 
churcbes, where one strong one would 
meet every Christian necessity, and be, by 
virtue of this high character for conces- 
sion and toleration, all the more a con- 
verting power in the community. And 
what a leverage any denominational 
society which would take this high ground 
and stick to it would have on the purses 
and prayers of the churches ! 

Coming home from the Methodist 
General Conference, President Haven 
was asked by a friend what he re- 
garded as the most important action 
taken by it, and named its new movement 
in the interests of education. This faith 
adds another to the excellent qualifications 
which make him just the man to take 
charge of it—a grand outreaching of a great 
denomination. There was great unanim- 
ity among the trustees of the Northwest- 
ern University in the choice of Dr. Fow- 
ler as Pres. Haven’s successor. It is an- 
other instance of the movement of young 
men to the front in educational matters, 
he being but 35 years of age and a gradu- 
ate only a dozen years ago of the theolog- 
caldepartment of the University. Never- 
theless, he was elected to this same chair 
six years ago, and last year declined the 
presidency of Syracuse University. He 
brings no experience as an educator to his 
new post; but the prestige of success in 
everything which he has ever yet taken 
hold of is perhaps as good a guaranty of 
his success here as could be given. In 
person he is small and mild-mannered; 
and on the street, with his hat hiding all 
of his head above his ears, would not be 
picked out by astranger for the master 
among men that he is. For heis about 
as live and lithe a man as we have here- 
abouts, The great risk that the Univers- 
ity takes in calling him to their head is 
that they will probably have to do their 
work over again as soon as the General 
Conference elects another batch of Lishops. 
The University was never before so full of 
students as now; and, though it lost heavily 
by the fire, especially in the investments 
of the Biblical Institute, its general condi- 
tion is one of encouraging prosperity. The 
college for ladies, which forms one of its 
departments, received a good financial 
lift from its friends last summer; and its 
new building, now going up, cannot be 
finished as soon asit will be greatly needed 
to accommodate its crowding students. 

The Church of the Messiah and many 
8 good cause outside of its special field 
met with a great loss in the death of Mrs. 
Robert Laird Collier. Sane shone with a 
beautiful radiance in society and brought 
rare gifts of character and great self-for- 
getfulness to every Christian work that 
sought her service. Indeed, she worked 
too hard in that sorrowful winter after the 
fire, and never recovered the strength she 
lavished so freely then in looking after 
the needy. Her husband’s congregation 
have raised $30,000, with which to erect a 
memorial chapel in her honor. 

The Chicago saloon-keepers have de- 
scended from their high-horse attitude of 
defiance to the Sunday law, and are now 








pursuing a Fabian policy. ~ In some 
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parts of the city it is not difficult 
for the thirsty to get their beer on 
Sunday, and not by any means impos- 
sible to find more ficry intoxicants. 
But the saloons are closed in good faith 
generally, and nominally closed in all 
cases, till what time the temperance 
people let up their vigilance. So we are, 
at least, saved the shame and evil of bold 
defiance of law, and the weak are spared 
the temptation to drop in at open doors 
and drink. This change of front on the 
part of the saloon-keepers is, doubtless 
due to the fact that they boldly made the 
Sunday law the issue at the polls; and, 
after bending all their energies for its de- 
feat, were squarely outvoted. The major- 
ity of the new council are pledged against 
its repeal. It was good to see the relent- 
lessness with which temperance men of 
both parties scratched their tickets. Dr. 
Fowler and some other clerical members 
of the Temperance Committee spent most 
of the day at the polls, in the very best 
sort of pastoral work. Duncan. 
Cutcs 49, Iut., Nov., 1872. 
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Tue silliest and most contemptible phase 
of a would-be aristocratic manner is to be 
seen in the current snobbery of Anglo-Saxon 
society. Its English phase, as has been 
shown, is a mixture of brutal pride and servile 
obsequiousness. To find an English man or 
woman of any degree entirely untainted with 
this spirit is no common occurrence. So 
long as their manners are affected by a false 
system of social castes, based on the lower 
human faculties, coarser physical attributes, 
and Jess noble material interests, impatient 
of or ignoring esthetic culture and indiffer- 
ent to a spiritual apprehension of the order 
and sims of human existence, each caste self- 
ishly striving for the exclusive possession of 
coveted privileges and honors, jealous of 
everything not within its own manor born, 
just so long will the ideal man of English hizh 
life be imperfect in his mauners and exercise 
a pernicious influence on those about him. 
An influence, too, which, as it descends in the 
social scale, being gradually stripped of what- 
ever gilding or refinement that comes of 
aristocratic association, grows more and 
more intolerable and derogatory to human 
nature. If this element could be eliminated 
from the social atmosphere of England, and 
replaced by the personal independence and 
courteous self-respect which distinguish the 
Latin races, we should possess the finest ex- 
amples of the ideal man the world has yet 
seen. There are sound fundamental prin- 
ciples in British character, which need only 


this pruning and grafting to become 
altogether beautiful. 
How is it with ourselves’ Wherever 


British colonists bave been dominant in 
America they have brought with them their 
home features, good and bad. These in time 
are modified by the new conditions of climate 

and exigencies of life, as well as by being 
interblended with the habits and manners of 
other European immigrants. Out of all these 

combinations there is rapidly crystallizing 
a fresh type of humanity, still incomplete, 

but whose ideal man is veginning to loom up 
in our social horizon. How far he is likely 
to be better or worse than his mixed pro- 
genitors still remains to beseen. That he 
may become the former must be the devout 
wish of every patriot. And that he may not 
be the latter it is expedient for us to examine 
ourselves as we are, with a view oi asccrtain- 
ing in what we are deficient. 

Whenever intellectual traits are strongly 
marked,’and manners, in consequence,empha- 
sized, the world at large is most attracted or 
repelled because its sympathies and suscep- 
tibilities are either exceedingly pleased or 
hurt. Intensity of local and individual con- 
victions is a powerful stimulant to progress 
and power. Whenever self-esteem is omnip- 
otent, it also gives rise to envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness ; not infrequently courted or 
braved by unwise pretensions and boastings, 
joined to a narrowness of mental vision 
which perceives knowledge and prosperity 
only in its own special aims and interests, the 
while viewing its own success as the culmina- 
tion of wisdom and the reward of a partial 
Providence. 

As instances of the pride and greatness at- 
tained after this manner, when the world was 
younger and less enlightened, it is only neces- 
sary to cite the Athens of Pericles and the 
Florence of Lorenzo di Medici, out of 
scores of ancient and medieval towns. 
But every man, not a citizen born within 
their walls and of a distinct class was a slave, 
foreigner, or enemy. The pride of the citi- 
zens was, however, concentrated on their 
native town. This it was which made the in- 
dividual great and distinguished him en- 
viously from all others. To increase and 
perpetuate the greatness of his city he dili- 
gently labored. There was genuine patriot- 
ism in bis ambition, although the feeling that 
prompted it, as regards the rest of the 
human family, was even more narrow and 
exclusive than that which has succeeded to 
it in ourtimes. In England caste is the force 
which is used to uphold society. Each in- 
dividual member is part and parcel of the 
original constitution of things, which must 
perish if he perishes. Itis an intenser, nar- 
rower egotism than the old Athenian, with 
less solid foundations and slighter results. 

In America this species of egotism chiefly 
established itself in New England, where the 
British character took firmest root. New 
England, in consequence, has had more influ- 
ence and excited more love or hatred than 
any other group of states. It is, however, 
gradually casting off its primitive colo- 
nia) gharacter, and reforming one on 
a more original basis, in greater 
affinity with the coming great Ameri- 
can type. Meanwhile, whatever traits were 
directly imported from England, they 
still find so congeniala home in Boston that 
English travelers invariably bestow on their 
town the equivocal compliment of being the 
most like one of their own of any Acacrican 
city. And this is strictly true as regards its 
society manners. These are far more En- 
glish in tone than American. But, having no 
legalized castes of their own, its citizens, un- 
like the old Athenians, who believed them- 
selves great because they were born Atheni- 
ans, believe in Boston because it contains 
them. Thus tie powerful, time-honored, 
civic egotism of antiquity, unscrupulous 
and selfish as was its Grecian type in its zeal 
for the aggrandizement of each one’s city, 
has been narrowed, through the intermediate 
British caste type—equally selfish and un- 
scrupulous in following up its partial inter- 
ests—down to the standard of the Boston 
ideal man, whose ideas of civic consequence 
primarily center in his own person, and 
only secondarily in his native city. The 
weakest feature of this new variety of the 
ideal man is its second-hand inferiority to 
its British prototype, whose distinguishing 
mental characteristics it trics to imitate, 
without possessing any of its tangible qualifi- 
cations except inferior state and riches. 
Hence, we have succeeded only in raising an im- 
ported bybrid, to which the very conditions 
of its cross, climatie and political training, 
forbid any permanent issue. Of necessity, it 
must die out or be absorbed into the genu- 
ine American character. But for the pres- 
ent it exists asa very self-assured, indomita- 
ble type of a would-be aristocrat of the Old 
England model, curious ininveuving lineages 
which, skillfully as they are concocted from 
books of heraldry, will emit on slightest fric- 
tion their own wholesome odors of shop or 
counting-house, but which one generation 
off seem to the nostrils of our dilettanti aris- 
tocrats to be perfamed with the fragrance of 
long lines of distinguished ancestors, whose 
merits are manifold, increased and refined in 
their own supereminent effigies. 

FLoRexce, Iratr, September, 1872. 
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Dvurinc the late war some jokes were 
cracked at the expense of the knowledge 
geography possessed by Frenchmen. A re- 
cent case shows, however, that some im- 
provement has been made. Two Parisian 
bourgeois, of the true type, were lately ex- 
changing the news of the day on the Bou- 
levards. The first one said: ‘‘The news from 
Russia is terrible. Twenty thousand persons 
have been burned by the fire of Vesuvius.” 
The second Parisian here exclaimed, with a 
theatrica! shudder: ‘* Why, that is traly hor- 
rible, horrible! Who can have set it on 
fire?’’ The first one responded: “It is un- 
known as yet; but the Sultan will doubtless 
‘inform himself,’ and the miscreant wi!l suf- 





fer the full penalty of the law.”’ 


Missions. 


Tue wonderful hold of Juggernaut upon 
the Hindu race, according to Mr. Hunter, 
the author of “Orissa,” is due to the fact 
that he is the god of the people. The 
apostles of the god preach everywhere 
throughout India the sacrament of the Holy 
Food, which brings even to the lowest castes 
the assurance that before the Lord of the 
World all are equal, and that food once 
offered to the god cannot become polluted. 
Mr. Hunter has even seen a Pari priest re- 
ceiving the sacred rice from a Christian hand. 
That this liberty and equality is more the- 
oretical than practical is proven by the fact 
that now, in direct violation of the spirit of 
reformed Vishnuvism, the gates of the Temple 
are closed against the low-caste population. 
Another source of Juggernaut’s power is the 
catholicity of his worship, embracing all 
forms of Indian faith; so that the Hindu, of 
whatever belief, can find his favorite deity 
honored in some form within the sacred 
Temple. Of the indecencies and licentious- 
nes3 with which this worship has been 
charged Mr, Hunter says but little. The 
sacred rites are secret, and none but a Hindu 
can pronounce accurately concerning them; 
but all, both educated and uneducated, either 
deplore the introduction of obscenities, 
whether carved in the walls of their temples 
or exhibited in the rites celebrated within, or 
else spiritualize them into solemn mysteries. 
‘The pilgrims, as a class, are dcceut and well- 
behaved. They are mainly women, not more 
than ten per cent. being men; and onc native 
writer gives the proportion of male devotees 
as even less than three per cent. This re- 
markable disparity of numbers is mainly the 
result of the ignorance and credulity of 
Hindu women, who are visited by the pil- 
grim hunters, about 3,000 of whom, in the em- 
ploy of the priests, ransack every province in 
search of victims. These pilgrim guides, en- 
tering small villages, easily persuade and 
alarm the old men and women, while the able- 
bodied workers are busy in their fields; and 
the novelty of the long journey, which prom- 
ises such a pleasing variety in an Indian 
woinan’s almless and secluded life, makes this 
call of duty a welcome sound to her ears. 
The larger part of their journey is usually per- 
formed by rail, though they gencrally walk 
from three to six hundred miles. The weaker 
women perish by the way, and by the time 
the sacred city is reached nine out of ten of 
a pilgrim band are suffering cruelly from lame- 
ness. After being despoiled by priests and 
rapacious landlords, the wretched sufferers, 
without means or strength, attempt the home- 
ward journey. It is then that the horrors of 
the pilgrimage are most manifest. A native 
official calculates that 10,000 die annually, 
aside from the ordinary death-rate. Bishop 
Wilson placed the numbers as high as 50,000. 
The Asiatic cholera, also, which is generated 
from filth and squalor proceeding yearly from 
Puri, makes its way with greater or less force 
across India into Europe or America. The 
British Government can only feebly devise 
sanitary measures to reduce the loss of life; 
and these sanitary precautions always run 
counter to the prejudices of the natives. Ino 
view of this fearful mortality, and of the dan- 
ger to other nations from the outbreaks of 
cholera, Mr. Hunter argues that Europe has 
a right to demand from the Indian Govern- 
ment the prevention of this yearly slaughter; 
though how this can be done without a pro- 
hibition of the pilgrimage is not evident, and 
such a prohibition would naturally be re- 
garded by the Hindus as bitter wrong on the 
part of the British Government. 





...-The missionaries in Han-chow have 
met with much opposition from the magis- 
trates, who arrested several natives engaged 
in transporting missionary property to the 
station and punished them with great 
cruelty. The missionaries appealed to the 
American and English consuls, who promptly 
interfered in their behalf. The magistrates 
excused their action on the ground that they 
had been compelled to it by the lieutenant- 
governor. The treasurer of the province 
had lost several members of his family by 
death, and these deaths were attributed to 
the influence of the mission houses, which 
faced the treasurer’s offices. The lieutenant- 
governor yielded to the treasurer's solicita- 
tion, and had given strict orders to arrest any 
one who assisted in landing the property of 
foreigners. The missionaries feel assured 
that through the prompt support of the con- 
suls the result will be to strengthen their 
position in Han-chow. 


....-The Mexican Mission has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Manuel Aguas. It 
is buta few years since he was the great 
Romanist preacher of the Mexican capital, 
the pride of its cathedral. Not two years 
azo he entered upon the work of preaching 
the Protestant faith, with great success; but, 
owing to the pressing needs of the mission, it 
was deemed advisable this year that Dr. 
Riley should appeal for aid to the churches 
in this country, and Agnas was left to carry 
on the work without his support, though, at 
the time Dr. Riley left, Aguas was frequently 
preaching twelve times a week. With true 
missionary zeal, after Dr. 'Riley’s departure, 
the eloquent preacher undertook to carry on 
his colaborer’s work as well, The result was 
inevitable. Leaving aside the question wheth- 
er a missionary has‘ever the right to overtask 
his strength, as is the custom with mission- 
aries, there arises the more pertinent ques- 
tion whether the churches are justified in 
allowing the sacrifice. Who killed Manuel 
Aguas ? 


.... Mr. Deming, of the Church Missionary 
Society, during a visit of some weeks at An- 
tananarivo with the laborers of the London 
Missionary Society, notes some of the same 
evils among the Malagasy that tried the first 
missionary to tbe heathen in Corinth and 
Ephesus. He specifies a universal lack of 
reverence, which manifests itself iu laughs 
and jokes during the most orderly religious 
services, a3 well as in their light and trifling 
ee OS Pips > tv - - o- wag < 
manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper 
when no European is present, and the easily 
besetting sins of ig , falsehood, and 
theft. On the other hand, Mr. Deming ob- 
serves, as hopeful signs in Imerina, a general 
reverence for the Bible, classes for its study 
being very popular; great zeal in preaching 
the Gospel and a large attendance upon Sun- 
day services, congregations of from 500 to 
1,500 being found everywhere, and some even 
ranging a8 bigh as 2,000. 





....During tbe last thirty-seven years the 
publication department of missionary labor 
in Northern Turkey has issued more than 
700,000 bound volumes. More than 150,000 
of these are partial or complete copies of the 
Scriptures. That religion and education 
might go band in hand, an equal number of 
school-books has been published, including 
reading and spelling-books, text-books on 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, elementary 
works on the various branches taught io 
academies, besides a work on theology for 
theological students. In addition to these, 
numerous religious books an d tracts make the 
number of printed pages to amount to more 
than 280,000,000. A newspaper established in 
1855 continues to be published, though it is 
hoped that native energy wil! soon assume 
this enterprise, as it has already begun to un- 
dertake that of preparing and issuing educa- 
tional works. 


....The Protestant population of Bohemia 
and Moravia, about one in fifty, is mainly 
rural, Kolin and Chazlan being the only 
towns, except Prague, where there are Re- 
formed churches, and these have but recently 
been opened. This fact goes to prove that 
the Protestant movement in these countries 
is the springing to life of germs that have re- 
mained from the old Protestantism, rather 
than a oew importation. Had it been the 
latter, the movement would have manifested 
itself first in the great centers of thought. 
Anentire emancipation from state control 
and the organizing of churches in the centers 
of population seem now necessary to the ad- 
vance of Protestantism in Bohemia. 


«Prof. E. Hitchcock, writing from Can- 
ton, bears enthusiastic testimony to the la- 
bors of missionaries whom he has met on his 
way, tothe Christian courtesy received at 
their hands by him and his fellow-travelers, 
as well as to the Christian fellowship, unaf- 
fected by denominational differences, which 
exists among them, which has made Prof. 
Seelye as welcome to preach in Canton for 
Archdeacon Gray in an Episcopal pulpit as in 
the college church in Amherst. 


--+-The Waldensian Synod reports thirty- 
seyen mission stations throughout Italy and 
Sicily, with eighty-eight laborers and 2,000 
communicants. Outside of the valleys of 
the Waldenses 4,000 would probably repre- 
sent the whole number of Protestant com- 








municaats in Italy. 
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Biblical Research, 


---.In the October quarterly statement of 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
George Smith, ove of the best Assyrian 
scholars living, gives a brief account of all 
the notices of Palestine in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. The earliest of these references 
is made by Sargon, who, after making other 
conquests in Elam and Syria, started from 
his capital, Agane, situated near Sippara (the 
Sepharvaim of Scripture), and advanced to 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the shore of which 
he set up a monument to celebrate his yvicto- 
ries. This Sargon reigned as early as the 
sixteenth century before Cbhrist—that is, not 
far from the time of Joshua and the early 
judges. 

The next mention of Palestine is in the 
reign of Tiglath Pileser, about B. C. 1120, or 
about the time of Eli. After defeating the 
northern Hittites and capturing Carchemish, 
he advanced with his army to the slopes of 
Lebanon, and, embarking in a ship of Arvad, 
killed a dolphin or porpoire in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, But in 1050 B. C. the King of 
Syria defeated the Assyrians, and drove 
them again across the Euphrates. ‘This de- 
feat leftroom for the growth of the Israclite 
power under David and Solomon, and thie 
Assyrian Empire did not revive until after 
the death of Solomon. 

The career of Assyrian conquest re- 
vived with Vul-nirari, whose son, Tiglath- 
uinib, conquered Mesopotainia, while his 
* successor, Assur-nazir-bal, once more crossed 
the Euphrates. About B. C. 870 Assur- 
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nazir-bal marched into Syria. He crossed the 
Euphrates near Carchemish, whose king, 
Sagara, gave him tribute. Passing numerous 
kingdoms on his way, he marched to Leb- 
anon and crossed the Orontes, near which he 
built a fortress and established a garrison. 
Passing along the seacoast, he received 
presents from Tyre, Zidon, Gebal, Arvad, 
and other Pheenician cities; but no per- 
manent conquests followed this expedition. 
His son, Shalmanezer, in B, C. 854 advanced 
as far as Hamath, where he was checked by a 
league of kings under the leadership of Ben- 
hadad of Damascus. The army of the con- 
federates was made up as follows: 


Benhadad of Damascus; 10,000 chariots, 20.900 footmen, 


Ahab of Israel; 2.000 * 10,600 by 
Irbulena of Hamath: 1,400 ‘* 10,000 x 
Baashathe Ammonite; _ ba 10,900 (2) ** 
Adonihahal of Sizana; 30 ~ 10,000 ee 
From Egypt; - = 1,009 bi 
From Irganata; = = 10,000 * 
Miscellaneous - ct | ed 
Gindibub the Arabian ; - * 1,000 camels, 


The whole force, including charioteers, prob- 
ably amounted to 85,000 men. An engage- 
ment on the banks of the Orontes checked 
the Assyrian advance, and Shalmanezer re- 
turned to Nineveh. Four years later, B. C. 
850, he fought another indecisive battle with 
Benhadad. The next year the confederates 
were defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men. In 
846 B. C. Shalmanezer crossed the Euphrates 
with 120,000 men; but another victory left 
the confederates strong enough to prevent 
his advance, The Syrian league was now 
broken up. Benhadad was ded by 
Hazael. Moab had, under Mesha, become 
independent of Israel; and the family of 
Ahab was succeeded by that of Jehu. In 
342 B. C. Shalmanezer marched against Hazael, 
King of Damascus, who was defeated, with 
the loss of 16,000 soldiers and 1,591 chariots. 
Hazael fled, and was besieged in Damascus. 
Unable to capture D . Shal . 
after wasting the neighborhood, turned to 
the Hauran, which be wasted with fire and 
sword. Jehu, “son of Omri,’ gave tribute, 
as did the King of Tyre and Zidon. Three 
years later Shalmanezer again invaded § -ria; 
but, though he took tribute from Tyre, zidon, 
and Gebal, he did not take Damascus, and tii 
road to Palestine was not open. 

Sbalmanezer’s grandson, Vul-nirari III, 
captured Damascus, and its king, Mariha, 
paid as tribute 20 talents of gold, 2,300 taients 
of silver, 3,000 talents of copper, and 5,000 
talents of iron. This opened Palestine to the 
conqueror, who received tribute from the 
*Jand of Omri’ (Israel), Philistia, and Edom. 
In 443 B.C. Tiglath Pileser II entered 
Arpad and received the submission of several 
kings of that region. The king of Syria was 
the Rezin of the Bible, who gave heavy trib- 
ute, as did the kings of Tyre and Hamath. 
A revolt followed, and after a war of three 
years Arpad and Hamath were again cap- 
tured. Hamath had received assistance from 
Azariah, King of Judah. A large part of 
Hamath was annexed to Assyria, and Mena- 
hem, King of Israel, paid tribute. In 734 
Tiglath Pileser made another expedition to 
Palestine, the cuneiform records of which 
are imperfect ; but the war seems to corre- 
spond with that mentioned in IJ Kings xvi, 7, 
when Ahaz, pressed by Rezin and Pekah, 
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sent to Tiglath Pileser for help. The frag- 
ment of inscription begins with the rout of 
Rezin and his flight to Damascus. Syria was 
then ravaged, as was Israel, and the people 
carried into captivity. From Israel Tiglath 
Pileser marched to Philistia, attacked Ashke- 
lon, whose king, Rukipti, submitted. Hanun, 
King of Gaza, tied to Egypt, and Gaza was 
captured; after which Hanun returned and 
submitted. Samsi, Queen of Arabia, is also 
mentioned as having submitted, and among 
the tributaries occurs the name of Jahuhazi 
(Ahaz) King of Judah, Tiglath Pileser states 
that on the death of Pekah he established 
Hoshea as his successor on the throne of 
Israel. 

The Palestinian conquesis of Sargon and 
Sennacherib we have not room to epitomize 
this week. 


..+In the last number of the journal of the 
German Oriental Society Dr. Schlottmann, 
who is one of the best Shemitic scholars in 
Germany, and who published the most valu- 
able essay, with translation, on the Moabite 
stone that appeared, has acommunication ou 
“Some New Moabite Discoveries and Rid- 
dies.’ Pastor Weser, of the German Evyan- 
gelical Church in Jerusalem, sent him draw- 
ings of the vases and the inscriptions on 
thei, claimed to have been found in Moab 
by Mr. Shapira. Dr, Schlottmann, who had 
never heard suspicion expressed of the 
genuineness of these discoveries, transcribes 
the iuscriptions into Hebrew letters, but 
owns his utter inability to translate them. 
He, however, gives conjectures as to the 
meaning of certain combinations, and he gets 
a connected sense out of one inscription of 
twoshort lines. In an appendix he speaks of 
the doubts he has since seen cast on these 
discoveries, which he hopes, however, may 
be genuine. But he confesses his difficulty 
intranslating them. These same inscriptions 
came to the American Palestine Exploration 
Society, and our scholars found them equally 
untranslatable, though easily decipherable. 
Some of them may be genuine, and they de- 
serve further study. A report has been pub 
lished of an expedition of scholars taken to 
Moab by Shapira, which dug out similar urns, |! 
though we euspect that the diggings had* 
been ‘‘salted.."” We presume that our 
explorers willsettle this matter. At any rate, 
it is very curious that long inscriptions 
should be untranslatable. 





....M. Gannean, whose name is so well 
known in connection with the Moabite stone, 
and responsible for its destruction, has pub- 
lished in the Revue Archeologique, a list of He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin inscriptions discov, 
ered by himself in Palestine. Twelve of these 
are described as Hebrew inscriptions, includ- 
ing No. 1, the Moabite stone; Nos. 2and 3, in- 
scriptions in Pheenician characters, found at 
Silwiin, and presented to the British Muse- 
um; Nos. 11 and 12, Greek inscriptions, with 
a single word in Archaic Hebrew. There 
were also one in each of the foliowing char- 
acters: hieroglyphic, found at Gaza; cunei- 
form, found at Es Salt; ancient Aramaic, 
Phoenician, Nabathean, Estrangelo, Pehlevi; 
also eight Latin and fifty-six Greek inscrip- 
tions. A large number of engraved stones, 
graffiti, texts of the Crusades, cufic and 
other inscriptions, not all from Palestine, are 
included ip the cataloue, 


++ In the Bulletin Mensuel of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, M. Joseph Hal- 
évy presents arguments to prove that the 
Lybie and Touarck alphabets were derived 
through the New Punic of Carthage from the 
Phenician. Such excellent authorities as 
M. Renan and Derenbourg express their dis- 
sent from him, however, when he proceeds to 
argue that the Nabathean and Ethiopic al- 
phabets are also derived from the Pheenician. 
In treating of that very interesting problem, 
the source of the old Phenician, M. Halévy 
agrees with M. de Rougé, that it comes from 
the Egyptian, though he does not, with M. de 
Rougé, derive it from the hieratic character, 
such a8 is found of great antiquity in the 
papyrus Prisse, but directly from the hiero- 
glyphic system. In a note, M. de Rougé 
combats the position of M. Halévy. I 
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Our Poung Folks. 
KATY’S GUESS. 
\ BY HELEN J. ANGELL. 
WitH twelve white eres in a downy nest 
The old hen sits in a box in the shed ; 


And the children, yesterday, stood and 


guessed 


Df the hopes that hid in her speckled breast, 
Of the dreams that danced through her 


red-crowned bead. 


“She thinks,”’ said the labor-hating Ned, 
** Of a land where the weasels are all asle 


Where the hawks are blind and the dogs are 


dead, 
Where are heaps of corn as high as the she 
And plenty of earthworms for her to cat 


“She remembers the county fair,’’ says Bess, 
“And the prize she took at Hampton | 


town.”’ 


«No, no, she don’t,”’ cries “‘ James the less.’’ 


“She dreams of her little ducks, I guess; 
Sue is wonderiny yct why they didn 
drown.” 


Aud what say you, little Curly-pate ? 
Isee a thought in your merry eye. 


“She fink,” says the bright-haired baby, Kate, 


As she lifts the latch of the garden-gate, 
“ Vere’il be tickens to skufeh for by and by. 


Three cheers for the wisdom of three-years- 


old; 
Who told you the seeret, little pet, 
That love is better than case or gold, 
That labor for love pays a thousand foid ? 


“Oo fiuked it oorself”? Well, don’t forget. 





JESSIE'S MISSION. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


JESSIE had finished the last page of her 
book, and sat gazing thoughtfully at the 
blank leaf opposite, as if she were trying 


to study out some sort of a continuation. 


“ What's the matter?” demanded Fred, 
who had been watching her. ‘‘ Didn't it 
end right? or did it forget to tell what 
to all the nice Sallys and 


‘happened 

Nancys at last?” 

“There are no Sallys or Nancys abou 
it!” responded Jessie, arousing rather ia 
dignantly from her reverie. “ Why, Fred, 
you know, it’s ‘ Ministering Childrea’; 
and its just splendid.” 

“Well, yes,” answered Fred, hesitating 
a little and then growing contidential. 
‘Of course, it’s real good, and all that; 
but there's too much ‘ Yes ma’am,’ and 
‘Your great goodness, sir,’ and ‘ Blessings 
en the sweet angel,’ in that kind of book 
for me. I should think a fellow'd feel 
rather simple to have grown-up people 
talking to him that way. It may do well 
enough for the Enelish,” continued Fred, 
conscendingly. ‘Bat, you see, folks over 

here don't ge: so desperately thankful over 
little things.” 

“Tthink these children helped a great 
deal and did ever so much good,” per- 
sisted Jessie, somewhat annoyed at this 
lack of sympathy. A real desire to assist 
others the hook had awakened in her; but 
under it lurked a complaceut fancy that 
she was exactly the one to carry on a 
work of visiting and comforting, and a 
recret thought that being greeted as 
“sweetness” and “dear young lady” 
would form an arecable contrast to the 
unappreciative “ Sis” and ‘‘ Jes” of home 
lite. 

“Oh! yes,” assented Fred, indiffer- 
ently. “If you're through with it, come 
outand play croquct. I can best you in 
less than no time.” 

“There doesn’t scem to be much use in 
that,” Jessie began, reflectively. 

““Tsu’t any use of it, if you'd only play 
better, and not always strike your ball in 
such a hurry,” interposed Fred. 

“I don't want to play,” responded 
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Ada paused the 
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That was not 
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Jessie, growing very dignified at having 
her meaning so mistaken. 
Fred coaxed a little, then turned discon 


doubts whether M 
be viewed asa mi: 
“Why don’t she 


solately away, and walked out into the} Nell. 


yard without ler. It was a holiday, and 

he didn’t know exactly what to do with | | 

himself when Jessie refused to be com 

Panionable. But she forgot all about him | ¢ 
in a minute or two, and sat gazing dream- | e 
My «ut of the window, laying a host of | ¢ 
brilliant, beautiful, impossible plans, by | ¢ 
which she should make everybody about 
her happy and become a universal blessing, ! 

“ Jessie,” said Mamma, looking in at the 
door and breaking the long silence, “I 
think T hear Bahy crying. Won’t you run 
up-stairs andsce? I’m so busy.” 

Jessie abandoned her post reluctantly. 
She scarevly knew how long she had been Vv 
there, and her own thoughts were a pleas- | J 
anter occupation than taking care of Baby. | ¢ 
The wailing voice reached her distinctly 
the instant she entered the hall; but she 
mounted the stairs slowly, and when she 
lifted the little one in her arms it was with y 
& face whose gravity he did not find at 
all cheering. 

“Why don’t you talk to him or somefin’; 
Not rock him just nohow?” suggested | w 
little Lily, from the midst of her block 
houses on the floor. 

Jessie began to sing, very monotonously, 
“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber” . 
and, as Baby soon preferred slumbering to 
listening to it, she deposited him in his 
crib, and hurried away, for fear he might 
Waken again. She had decided that it 
Would be nice to tell some of the girls her 
new plans, and have company in her 
Work; so she could not stop to comply 
With Lily’s petition for a“ church with a | if 
high steeple,” but donned her hat, and | af 
speedily presented herself at Kitty Ware's. | th 

Kitty was enveloped in a large apron, 
Washing up the dinner dishes, with a sol- 
= deliberation very unlike her usual sun- 
shiny air; and to Jessie’s proposal that they’ 
should get Nell and Ada and go down to 
the old oak in the meadow she answered, 
tisconsolately : 

“It’s no use talking about it till I get 
these dishes washed. I've got to do them 
before I go avywhere, and there’s oceans 
of ’em!” 

Jessie hesitated a minute. She particu- 


a 








he 


‘tat home; but she was very anxious for 


towel. It didn’t take 
ong to reduce Kitty’s “ocean” after 


in less than an hour, 


sw 





y the brookside, in the meadow. The 


hats held there. The swaying shadows 


fellon Jessic’s hair and face 
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THE LATE HORACE GREELEY. 


Horace GREELEY, the distinguished 
and eminently successful editor, the prolific 
and ready writer, the popular lecturer, the 
author of several books, the prominent 
and active politician, and the earnest 
philanthropist, died last week from acute 
mania, suddenly developed and rapidly 
followed by its fatal sequel. The length 
of his journalistic career, the great influ- 
ence he has exerted over the public mind, 
and the peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing and attending the sad event make it 
one of unusually impressive significance, 
No man so remarkable can leave this 
world without arresting a large amount of 
attention as he retires. The interest 
naturally gathering around Mr. Greeley’s 
death is intensified by his recent affliction 
in the loss of his wife and also the issue of 
his most unfortunate and disastrous candi- 
dacy for the Presidency. The deep sor- 
xows occasioned by the one and the con- 
tinued excitement, laborious effort, and 
exhausting strain upon nervous energy 
imposed by the other, followed by the 
total prostration and disappointment of 
the hope he had so fondly cherished 
abundantly explain the nature of his 
disease and the result which has ensued, 
These causes of destruction were too 
much for his physical and mental endur- 
ance. Had he lived till the 8d of next 
February, he would at that date have been 
sixty-two years old. 

Mr. Greeley’s life as a journalist began 

with the publication of the Morning Post, 
in this city, in 1883, of which he was pro- 
prietor in part and virtual editor, but 
which ran the short race of only a few 
months. In 1884 the New Yorker was 
established under his editorship, and there. 
after continued till 1841. During a por- 
tion of this period he was the editor of the 
Jeffersonian, a weekly published at Albany, 
which exerted an important influence in 
the election that made Wm. H. Seward 
governor for the first time, and also sub- 
sequently the editor of the Log Cabin, 
another weekly published in the same city 
during the campaign which resulted in the 
election of General Harrison to the presi- 
dency. The experience thus acquired, in 
addition to his natural tastes and aptitudes, 
prepared him in 1841 to commence that 
which has proved to be the great work of 
his life. Then it was that the New 
York Tribune first made its appearance, 
with Mr. Greeley as its editor, and, with 
the exception of a brief period, he retained 
this relation to the paper till the day of 
his death. Ashe was the founder, so he un- 
questionably has ever been the great power 
of the Tribune. Though aided by able 
assistants, he has, neverthelcss, been the 
leading and controlling mind of this wide- 
ly circulated and influential journal. His 
mental characteristics have been stamped 
upon it. What the Zribune has been he 
has made it, farmore than any other man. 
His life history and its history are sub- 
slantially one. Its success has been his 
success, and its strength largely his 
strength. No man can do what he has 
done through the columns of the Tribune 
without great labor and bringing into 
action a very high order of editorial pow- 
ers; That paper furnishes the best biog- 
raphy of the most important and eventful 
portion of his life. Coming to New York 
a stranger, without money, without 
friends, and with but the most meager 
education, the type-setter, by the sheer 
force of inherent talent and industrious 
effort, has won for himself a place and a 
name in the annals of journalism of which 
his country may well be proud. In this 
sphere he had but few equals and no 
superiors. His success settles the ques- 
tion that he was no ordinary man. 

The intellectual and moral constituents 
of Mr. Greeley’s charactershone 80 clearly 
through bis whole career as an editor that 
it has never been difficult to see them. 
No man in this country was ever more 
thoroughly self-advertised. In the edito- 
rial chair, which was the throne of his 
power, and which he should never have 
thought of vacating for any other posi- 
tion, he had his strong points, which for 
years had grown stronger by the disci- 
pline of practice. Physically able to bear 
almost any amount of labor, blessed with a 
xemarkably retentive memory, impelled 
‘by an intense enthusiasm, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the political history of the 








ously apparent. His comprehension was 
limited, and bis analysis of subjects far 
from being scholarly and profound. His 
intellectual action was too off-hand and 
impulsive to be always safe for himself 
or others. His judgment of men was 
poor, and his prophecy as to the power of 
moral forces was very likely to be on the 
wrong side. He thought too quickly and 
wrote too rapidly to make his opinions a 
safe guide, especially in complicated mat- 
ters. He was not sufficiently cautious to 
be a prudent man; and, hence, was often 
deceived. He committed a great many 
blunders. He was too nervously rest- 
less to be entirely steady and firm in 
his purposes. His love of the marvelous 
made him a man of too many vagarics to 
be in perfect consistency with the soberest 
kind of common sense. His natural be- 
nevolence was too much a matter of mere 
emotional sentiment to tread always in 
the line of reason. His moral nature was 
not developed under the highest inspira- 
tions; and, hence, his advocacy of reforms 
was too materialistic and humanitarian 
to move in the plane of greatest power. 
His passions were vehement, and, when 
fired, at times led him astray. His sesthet- 
ic nature was defective in delicacy and 
refinement. Some of his oddities were re- 
pulsive. Those who saw Mr. Greeley only 
in his strong points failed to see him as he 
was; and equally those failed who saw 
him only in bis weak points. Neither 
class saw the whole truth. This differ- 
ence of vision explains the wide diversity 
in the estimate of the man by the two 
classes. A closer and more candid survey 
on the part of each would bring them into 


crats who made the Georgia election a 
cruel farce had been in any sense recon- 
structed since they left the rebel army. 
We were confident that they instinctively 
opposed Grant because he was earnestly in 
favor ¢f protecting the rights of the colored 
cit ‘ and that they accepted Greeley 
not because he stood ona reconstruction 
platform, nor because he had been an able 
emancipationist, but because his soft and 
sentimental nature made him very tender 
of rebels and villains, when once they 
were whipped. In his mind they knew 
that it was now the turn of the under dog 
to look for favors. The position of the 
Democratic party we held to be a bhypo- 
critical one; and we insisted that, not be- 
ing yet soundly converted to the princi- 
ples of the amended Constitution, how- 
ever glibly they might repeat its language 
in their platform, they should not be 
trusted with the control of the Govern- 
ment. But we recognize the immense 
progress made even in the Democratic 
mind since 1861, aud especially during the 
past canvass; and, if any large number of 
the Greeley electors shall cast their votes, 
as suggested, for Mr. Grant, we shall ac” 
cept it as a gratifying proof of the power 
of political education. 

But this also is to be considered, that 
such a procedure would be the end of the 
Democratic party. If Mr. Greeley’s nom- 
ination and overwhelming defeat were not 
enough to kill the party, this would be. It 
would be a confession that the time had 
come fora disintegration as complete as 
that which broke up the Federal party in 
1820, when the almost unanimous re-elec- 
tion of Monroe was not so much a trib- 








harmony, and constrain both to do stricter 
justice to the real character and real life of 
Horace Greeley. In many things he can 
be safely imitated, and in others he 
certainly was not a model man. Wespeak 
plainly ; for we do not believe in the 
foolish sentiment of hero worship simply 
because a man is dead. Death makes no 
one better and no one worse than he 
lived. It adds nothing to his record and 
takes nothing from it. It simply arrests 
his earthly life. 

The last year of Mr. Greeley’s life is the 
one which, for special reasons, is more 
marked than any other of the whole 
series. It was during the latter half of 
this year that he became a candidate for 
the Presidency, being first nominated by 
the Cincinnati Convention and after- 
ward by the Democracy at Baltimore. 
Accepting this nomination, and seeking 
to adjust himself to its demands, he nec- 
essarily renounced his relations to the 
Republican party, and became the stand- 
ard-bearer of a coalition movement which 
was designed to secure its defeat. This 
placed him in direct and open collision 
with nearly all his life-long friends. The 
position was palpably at war with hi, 
own antecedents and justly exposed him 
to severe censure. The circumstances of 
the nomination and the candidacy were 
such as to make his acceptance the great- 
est and, in the event of his defeat, which 
was morally certain, the most ruinous 
mistake of his life. The penalty he has 
paid for this mistake is a terrible one. 
The only method of accounting for it is 
the hypothesis of an unreasonable desire to 
be President. Daniel Webster had the 
same desire, and, being defeated in its 
gratification, at last died witha broken 
heart. The lesson taught by such exam- 
ples isone which even the sacredness of 
death and the grave should rather em- 
phasize than ignore or forget. 

In opposing Mr. Greeley’s election we 
were as far as possible from being influ- 
enced by any unfriendly feelings or any 
wish to serve mere party ends. Indeed, 
we profoundly deplored the necessity of 
the stern duty. Having known Mr. 
Greeley when he was a young man, and 
boarded with him at the same house im- 
mediately after his marriage, having for a 
long period held toward him the rela- 





mined to enter the list against him and do 
what he could by honorable means to ac- 
complish his defeat. We took this course 
for two reasons: first, because we did not 
think him the proper man to fill the Presi- 


power. 


the man, prefers to impute his error to 
weakness, rather than to any other cause. 
Providence has denied tohim the oppor- 
tunity of scattering the political shades 
under which his sun went down. 

Mr. Greeley, the great journalist, has 
gone, having seen the last of earth and 
bid adieu to it forever. We trust that his 
soul is at peace. In Jucid moments, not 
long prior to his death, he repeated: “1 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” These 





country, armed with a prodigious power 
of seeing at least one side of a question, 
quick to scent the incipient tendency of 
public feeling, determined to win at all 
hazards, and withal being a most accom- 
plished expert in the effectiye use of lan- 
guage, he was necessarily one of the very 
first princes of the journalistic pen. He 
knew how to put things so as to make 
them tell on the popular mind. As acon- 
troversialist he was sharp, incisive, reck- 
less of the damage done to his antag- 
Ouist, fearless in combat, terse and com- 
pact in argument, racy and pithy in 
Btyle, sometimes blunt and perfectly 
Bcathing in his choice of words, often 
giving the heaviest blow in a single sen- 
tence. His great forte was that of an 
assailant, rushing into the field with saber 
in hand, striking rigbt and left and 
sparing nothing that stood in his way, 
Ilis rudeness and eccentricity, though 
often quite offensive, invested his warfare 
with the appearance of daring and hon- 
esty that was to multitudes exceedingly 
attractive. His advocacy of reforms, 
especially of temperance and the anti- 
slavery cause; his warm and genial bear- 
ing toward the rights of labor; his sym- 
pathy with the common people; his 
natural sentiment of tenderness toward 
suffering; his interest in good order and 
all the appliances—social, educational, and 
Christian—which are adapted to elevate 
and bless society ; his intense hatred and 
Powerful denunciation of all forms of op- 
pression—these features of his editorial 
life deservedly secured for him many ad- 


were fitting words to grace his lips when 


needed. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL 
VOTE. 





Wnretner the Democratic electors will 
cast blank votes for President, as advised 


the latter course would imply. 


tution of any Democratic name for that of 
Mr. Greeley, even if decency did not for- 
bid. The only course proper is either to 
cast blank votes or to inaugurate an 
“era of good feeling” by voting for Mr 
Grant. 

Such a unanimous vote by the Electo- 
ral College would go very far to prove 
that the Democratic party accepts the re- 
sults of the war. 
accept them. No other course was 
open to it, if it hoped for success. It 
asked its old enemies to draw up its plat- 





mirers aud friends. Looking at him ex- 
clusively on the side of his intellectual 
power, as wellas of those phases of moral 
character in which his exceliences dwelt, 
no one ¢an fail to sce that the deceased 
journalist was a man of unusual strength 
and large utility to the world. His most 
inveterate enemies will concede as much as 
this. He has been no mean and certainly 
no unimportant figure in the social and 


political movements of this country for 


more than a quarter of a century. 


This, however, is vot the whole truth. 


Mr. Greeley, if he had his strong points, 
like most great men, also had his weak 


form, accepted it without a murmur, and 
then put on its banners the names of two 
men who had won their fame as its most un- 
compromising foes. But its object seemed 
Plain enough ; and, while we rejoiced at the 
magnificent growth of liberal and anti- 
slavery sentiment which compelled this 
action, we felt so little confidence in its 
sincerity that it reminded us of the defi- 
nition which makes hypocrisy the tribute 
which Vice pays to Virtue. The platforms 
of the two parties were very uearly the 
same; but we could not forget that the 
men who formed the bulk of these parties 


were very different. 





poiuts, which in his case were comspicu- 





nor do we now belicye ts the Demo- 


ute to him as a result of the decease of the 
party which for twenty years had never 
been able to elect its candidates, and had 
quite lost all its heart. The Demo- 
cal organization which in the previous 
campaign had had five different presiden- 
tial candidates in the field. The Demo- 
cratic party has done its work, and ought 
to have the grace to die; or, rather, it has 
been prevented by the educated conscience 
of the people from doing its will and dis- 
severing our nation, and ought to consent 
to be killed. The Republican party has 
continued to exist, that it might destroy 
its enemy ; and, if the party of rebellion and 
slavery is now ready to enter its grave, 
condoning the faults of its career and dep- 
recating the harsh judgment of posteri- 
ty by a patriotic death, none will rejoice 
more than we. Destructive and rapacious 
in life, its carcase may serve to enrich the 
nation’s soil, and some fruits of equality 
and peace may draw their transformed 
juices from its praiseworthy suicide. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


As must always be the case, the Message 
is divided between a review of the work 
done during the year and a suggestion of 
plans for the future. The former properly 
occupies the larger portion of the docu- 
ment, while the latter is of the chief inter- 
est to us. Somehow, human nature is 
much more prophetic than historic. We 
do not care so much to study the past as 
we do to anticipate the future. 

The report of the past ycar is a very 
honorable one. The settlement of all out- 
standing differences with England is first 
recited, and yery high praise is accorded 
to Mr. Adams and Mr. Bancroft for their 
part therein. The British Government 
has communicated its appreciation of the 
ability and indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Adams; and, if the President does not re- 
spond by asimilar compliment to Chief 
Justice Cockburn, the English arbitrator, 
let it be remembered that the English 
Government has expressed its disapproval 
of his unfriendly course in declining to 
sign the Geneva award. For the first 
time in the history of the nation there is 
no boundary question between us and En- 
gland. 





the Civil Service, which he has so near his 
heart, for the last words of his Message. 
He says: ‘\ 

“*Heretofore federal offices have been 
regarded too much as the reward of po- 
litical services. . . . 

“During my term of office it shall be 

my best endeavor so to apply the rules as 
to secure the greatest ible reform in 
the civil service of the Government ; but it 
will require the direct action of Congress 
to render the enforcement of the system 
binding upon my successors, and I hope 
that the experience of the past year, to- 
gether -with appropriate legislation by 
Congress, may reach a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this question, and secure to the 
public service for all time a practical 
method of obtaining faithful and efficient 
officers and employees.” 
Having done all he can, the President re- 
mands the matter to Congress. He has 
shown himself in earnest. If Congress 
does not want this plan carried out, all he 
can do is to obey Congress. We hear 
mutterings of discontent. Selfish legisla- 
tors, who love to feel and exhibit their 
own importance, are bitter against a plan 
which robs them of their patronage and 
leaves them time to attend to their legiti- 
mate law-making business. We turn now 
from the President to Congress, and we 
purpose to press upon Congress the legal- 
izing of such a plan as shall take the civil 
service out of the category of party plun- 
der. It is a good sign of the times that the 
people are demanding honesty and justice 
in secular matters. It is a revival of relig- 
ion in politics and trade, and the politician 
who puts himseif athwart of this reform 
shall have our execration and, we are 
sure, the execration of the country. 

Other recommendations are of less im- 
portance, or, at least, will receive less at- 
tention. Suggestions of extensive internal 
improvements are made—not for immedi- 
ate action, but rather to test the feelings of 
the people. The argument against the 
assumption of grand plans of intercom- 
munication by the Government is that it 
puts a dangerous power into the hands of 
the Executive. It does put a vast power 
into its hands. But experience has proved 
that a vast power is needed at times; and 
that if our people can be trusted to govern 
themselves at all, they can be trusted to 
govern themselves wisely and to resist 
corruption or oppression. And we are 
not sure that, if our railroads were owned 
and conducted by the public, as are our 
common streets, the public would not be 
more honestly and conveniently and 
cheaply served. The great railroad ques- 
tion is looming up before us, just beyond 
the telegraph question ; and s0 long as we 
have ai intelligent people we are not 
afraid that they will abuse any power 
which they may assume. 

But this suggests another recommend- 
ation of the President, very modestly 
made, but of great importance—we mean 
the passage of a law similar in aim to 
that which has passed one branch of Con- 
gress, giving the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands to the states for educational 
purposes. We trust this will receive 
immediate attention. A free government 
must have intelligent voters. That they 
be loyal is not enough, as the experience 
of negro suffrage has proved. If the 
several states do not very soon provide an 
efficient and universal free-school system, 
we shall be inclined to demand that the 
power be conferred upon the General Gov. 
ernment or assumed by it to compe! gen- 
eral education, just as it has the power to 
require and impose a republican form of 
government on the states. 

The President evidently believes that 
not much more Ku-Klux legislation and 
not much more enforcement of it is re 
quired. The era of peace has begun, and 
we believe that the next four years will 
scar over the old sores. We look now 
rather to education, missions, and to emi- 
gration to finish the work of peace than 
to any other source. Meanwhile, it is the 
task of Congress to reflect the highest sen- 








The President, with just pride, points to 


year has been very marked. Confidence 
has taken the place of distrust among the 
wilder tribes, and the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the more civilized Indians have 
greatly increased. 


no doubt. 

One of the most important recommend- 
ations in the Message is that for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to take under 
its consideration the subject of a postal 


to inaugurate such a system. But it will 
be one of the most important questions 
before the next Congress, and the people 
must now begin to consider it. It is un- 
fortunate that so many journals were 


England. 
none but a few doctrinaires—that the 


employ electricity to do what is now 


cise of power which, in the money-order 
system, makes the post-office a banking 
house is an augury in its favor. We 
only regret that the false notion that in 
a country of such vast distances as ours 
the postal service ought to be self-sup- 
porting is preventing other needful re- 
forms and prejudices this one. We need, 
above almost everything else, reduc- 


age. One cent per ounce is enough for 
written matter, and a reduction in the 
rates for papers and packages would be a 
great boon to the public. Even if there 
were at first a consequent slight falling 
off in the receipts, this might be more than 
made up by the abolition of the franking 
privilege. Indeed, the President tells us 
that during the past year ordinary post- 
age charged on free matter would have 
amounted to three and a half million dol- 
lars, being more than the entire deficien- 
cy. We suppose that the great objection 
in the minds of many to the postal tele- 
graph is the increase which it will require 
in the number of officials, and that 
brings us to consider the other matter of 





We did not believe | special importance in the message. 


The President resery: reform in 


timent of the people, and to extend to all 


tions of intimate personal friendship, and | the grand success during the year of his departments of the public service those 
having for years appreciated him as a| peace policy among the Indians. The] principles of Christian honor which are 
highly-valued correspondent in our col- | various missionary bodies have worked in | working out the reforms in the case of 
umns, it was with no ordinary regret that | entire harmony with the Government, and | the Indians and in the new Civil Service 
the editor of Taz INDEPENDENT deter-| the progress of the Indians during the | system. 





UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 


Tue Anglo-Saxon mind is slow in con- 


Secretary Delano re-| senting even to consider radical changes 
dential office; secondly, because his elec- | ports 20 tribes in the Southern Presidency, | in institutions which have had the sanc- 
tion would have been practically the res- | not including the larger and more civilized | tion of generations, and it is wisely slow. 
toration of the Democratic party to | nations—like the Choctaws, Cherokees, | But changes in social and political condi- 
Creeks, and Chickasaws—whose increase | tions may compel it to reflect whether 
The overwhelming defeat which followed | during twelve years in population has been | there may not be alterations even in the 
shows what was thought of his candidacy | 12 per cent., in teachers 200 per cent., in | most time-honored prescriptions that are 
by a large majority of the people. His | scholars 300 per cent., in the number of | demanded for the accomplishment of the 
death, ensuing so soon after bis defeat, is | acres cultivated 800 per cent., and in the | very ends for which the institutions were 
invested with a sort of tragic solemnity, | amount of wheat, corn, oats potatoes, and | established. 
without furnishing any occasion for a| hay raised, and in the number of horses, | coeval with the Common Law of England 
reversal of the public judgment. There | cattle, and hogs owned, from 250 to 1,000 | which we inherited from our fathers and 
isample reason for believing that, after | per cent. The uncivilized tribes are being | have made the basis of our political struc- 
the contest was ended and the result | rapidly confined to narrower and more | ture, requiring juries to come to a unani- 
determined, Mr. Greeley himself saw and | fertile reservations, while those which are} mous result in the cases submitted to 
with the bitterest anguish felt the great-| partially civilized will gradually have the | them, is one which many able minds in 
ness of his mistake. The utter wreck of | land of their reservations distributed | England and in this country think de- 
body and mind which ensued shows the | among the families, The breaking up as| mands serious consideration as to its 
presence of the keenest sensibility. A | speedily as possible of tribal connections is | adaptation to the wants of modern soci- 
generous charity, mindful of the remark- | indicated as the future policy, and that it| ety. No less a personage than the late 
able career and numerous excellences of | is the secret of Indian civilization we have | Lord Chancellor Campbell, when Lord 


The immemorial custom, 


Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, dis- 
tinctly stated his own conviction of the 
necessity of some such modification of the 
old law—at least, in eivil actions. When a 
functionary of bis rank and age utters an 


we may infer that he had behind him a 
strong weight of public and professional 
opinion. Lord Eldon, indeed, doubter as 
he was by nature, would have had no 
doubt as to a proposition so monstrous; 
and Lord Eldon, if he had not died of the 


his sinking humanity lay shivering on | hastily led to condemn the project when acquittal of Hone, certainly would not 
the extreme verge of life and the frontier | first propounded by Mr. Cresswell, a year | have survived the shock of sucha sug- 
of an opening eternity. They contain a} ago; but their opinions, we have no sort gestion. The same point was mooted 
sinner’s confession of faith when the word | of doubt, on this subject, as also on annex- | some fifteen years ago in the legislature of 
Redeemer is most welcome and when the | ation, will undergo a radical change. Massachusetts, though no action was 
gracious services of a Redeemer are most | Even a young man can remember exam-| taken. But the delay and defeat of jus- 
ples of such wise revision of a hasty popu- | tice in consequence of the refusal and in- 
lar judgment—notably in the cases of the | ability of juries to agree is becoming so 
seizure of Mason and Slidel and of the | chronic a nuisance that the subject should, 
demand for consequential damages from | at least, receive a share of the thoughts of 

Nobody now questions—or | thinking men. a, pate 


ole 


And the history of our criminai as wel! 


by the World, or transfer their votes to | Government should subserve the conven- | us civil courts is full of suggestive matter 
General Grant, as urged by the Herald and } ience of the people by providing intercom- | for such reflection. The earnestness to 
the Tribune, our readers will know when | munication, so far as written messages are | protect innocence of the common law, es- 
they read these lines. At the moment of | concerned. There is no principle what- | pecially as administered in this country, 
writing them it would be ridiculous to| ever which would allow this paternal | and notably in this city, is too often per- 
prophecy, and we can only indicate what | function, and yet deny the right to| verted for the escape of guilt. Murder 


seems, indeed, to be the safest of crimes to 


We assume that they will not convert | done by locomotives and stage-coaches, | commit. The philanthropic opponents of 
the coffin of their late standard-bearer | The convenience of the people demands capital punishment may possess their 
into a stepping-stone for the ambition of | this advance; the experience of Euro- | souls in peace on the subject of the gal- 
other politicians. The lack’ of time for | pean nations proves it feasible; and the| lows. What with the difficulty of pro- 
consultation ought to prevent the substi-| success of a far more doubtful exer-| curing a jury of ordinary intelligence— 


though less now than when idiocy was 
the one essential legal qualification of 
&® juror in a capital case; and 
what with the skill of the criminal 
lawyers in bothering their brains when 
got into the box, and the natural difficulty 
of twelve minds coming to the same con- 
clusion on any subject; and what with 
“momentary insanity,” and the arrests of 


It has professed to | tion and simplicity in the rates of post- | judgment, and the new trials, and the inter- 


ference of Judge Pratts to stay execution, 
even after the death-warrant has been 
signed—all these things considered, we 
opine that the five and twenty (more 
or less) of our fellow-citizens now under 
sentence and awaiting trial for murder in 
this city have, on the whole, the best ex- 
pectation of life of any of us. For those 
of us who are unlucky enough to be going 
at large are liable to all the contingencics 
which have placed the fellow-citizens in 
question in their present condition of per- 
sonal safety. And, if any of our acquaint- 
ances are pleased to suspect as of tamper. 
ing with their wives (for suspicion is all 
that is necessay, and we have had a late 
instance of how easily such charges are 
made by infamous perscns against charac- 
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pistol and shoot us on the spot, confident 
of a triumphant acquittal amid the cheers 
of the audience; or, at worst, of a dis- 
agreement of the jury and a final wearying 
out of justice. 

Now we submit that it is worth consid- 
ering whether criminal justice would not 
be more likely to be well admiuistered if 
the majority of the jury should have the 
decision of the case. We believe that in 
the generality of trials the most intelligent 
of the panel are in favor of the verdict 
which would satisfy justice, either for 
conviction or acquittal; and that it is the 
least intelligent that extort the disgraceful 
findings which have made our criminal 
courts so often the laughing-stock and 
the contempt of the world. As in all 
human transactions, there would be 
error and injustice occasionally, under 
such a change of system; but we believe 
there would be fewer and less flagrant in- 
stances than under the present plan. In 
Scotland the majority of the jurors has 
always been decisive, and we have never 
seen any fault found with the working of 
that system. Then it is to be considered 
whether the insisting upon unanimity 
does not tend to the facilitating of 
bribery. Suppose Tweed and the other 
robbers of the Ring should be brought to 
trial, of which there seems to be some 
hope at present, it would not be impossible, 
we fear it would not be difficult for an 
adroit agent to let a juror (such are too 
often on the panel in this city) understand 
that in case he should be unconvinced and 
refuse to convict a sum of money would 
find its way to his pocket larger than he 
ever hoped to possess. And in this way 
justice might be delayed till it died 
a natural death. The purpose of courts 
is supposed to be the speedy as well as 
rightful decision of the cases, civil and 
criminal, that come before them. We 
know that the experience of this city has 
long been such as to promote the belief 
that the delay of justice, the escape of 
criminals, and the furtherance of the 
schemes of villains was the business of 
courts and judges. But we trust that that 
evil day is past, and that Justice will yet 
have an opportunity to use her sword, as 
well as to balance her scales aright, and 
become once more the chastiscr of 
crime and the protectress of innocence. 
We do not affirm that such a change in 
the functions of the jury as we have sug- 
gested would certainly assist ina consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished; but we 
are sure that it is one deserving of mature 
and serious consideration. 








THE AUTHORITY OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT. 


Tue New York World, having since the 
election turned its attention to clearing 
away “‘the political rubbish” which of 
late years has gathered around the Demo- 
cratic party, thinks that the party must 
revise its more recent opinions in respect 
to “the powers of the Supreme Court,” 
and return to the old Jacksonian doctrine 
that the decisions of this court on consti- 
tutional questions have no binding author- 
ity upon the other departments of the 
Government. The admission of such au- 
thority is an error into which the party 
fell during ‘‘ the negro cycle,” when the 
judges were Democrats, and were very 
sure to interpret the Constitution in the 
interests of slavery. That day has passed 
away; and now, since Republican judges, 
with their centralizing tendencies, con- 
stitute a majority of this court, the great 
danger is that the Constitution itself will 
be subverted and the liberties of the 
people overthrown, if the Supreme Court 
of the United States is recognized as “ the 
ultimate interpreter of the Constitution.’ 
This heresy, which crept into the faith of 
Democracy when slavery was to be served, 
must now be repudiated in the process of 
reconstructing the party according to the 
old “landmarks.” State rights are in 
dangerfrom the Supreme Court as it is 
now constituted and will be for years to 
come. Such is the substance of a recent 
editorial appearing in the columns of the 
World. 

On this subject there are two or three 
elementary principles which address them. 
selves to the technical sense of legal ex- 
perts, as well as to the common sense of 
the people. We propose to state them in 
the following order : 

1. The Constitution of the United 
States declares itself to be “ the supreme 
law of the land.” 

2. This Constitution imparts its own 
inherent supremacy to “the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof,‘ and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States.” 

2. The same Constitution vests the leg- 
islative power of the nation in Congress, 
and the judicial power of the United 
States in “one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time order and establish.” 

4, What this Constitution means, what 
are the powers which it bestows, and 
what are the restrictions which it im. 
poses, whether upon the General Govern- 
ment or upon the several states—these 
are questions which can be authoritatively 
determined only by the agency which it 
creates for its own interpretation. Such 
an agency there must be somewhere, or 
the instriiment itself is but a dead and jn- 
operative letter. ae a 

5. Congress in all cases in which it has 
occasion to pass laws, and which by their 
very pvature cannot assume the character 
of a suit in law or equity, must of neces- 
sity be the final and supreme interpreter 
of its own powers as delegated by the 
Constitution. These cases are such as do 
not admit of any judicial review. The 
matters involved terminate with the 
enactments of Congress; and where this is 
the fact there is no power in the states, 
and none in any other department of 
the General Government, to review, re- 
vise, or invalidate the legislative action of 
Congress. Its interpretation is, then, the 
one that is as absolutely binding as the 
Constiiztion itself. ; 

6. The Supremc Court in all “cases 
capable of assuming and acwa!ly assum- 
ing the character of a suit” in faw or 
equity is and must be the final interpre- 
ter of the Constitution, within the limits 
prescribed by the instrument itself. With 
a case before it involving the question as 
to what the Constitution means, and 
whether a given law of Congress is in 
conformity therewith or not, then, in refer- 
ence to that case the decision of the 
Supreme Court is the end of the matter, 
unless it shall see fit to revise and change 
its own judgment. ‘ The supreme law of 
the land” is what it declares it to be. It 
is its duty to interpret the Constitution, as 
well as the laws enacted under it; and if 
the two, in its judgment, are in confilct, 
then its decision to this effect renders the 
laws “null and void.” They cannot, 
without subverting the harmony of our 
political system, go into effect against the 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring 
them unconstitutional, 

These elementary principles were clear- 
ly set forth and triumphantly argued 
by Daniel Webster, in his great contest 
with nullification. We are surprised that 
the World is so poora lawyer and seem- 
ingly so unacquainted with the history of 
the past as to even dream of reconstruct- 
ing the Democratic party upon the basis 
of the denial of any one of them. The 
Jacksonian theory, which gives to the de. 
cisions of the Supreme Court “ only such 
nfluence as the force of their reasoning 
may deserve,” is a grave political heresy, 
as much out of date as it is fatal to the in- 
tegrity of our governmental system. We 
are not blind worshipers of this court, we 





ters above suspician) he can whip out a 
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authority within the limits of the Consti- 
tution is final and unquestionable. Its de. 
cisions, rendered in the various cascs which 
have come before it, constitute an authori- 
tative commentary upon the meaning of 
the Constitution. It is a well-settled prin- 
ciple in our system of government, both 
state and national, that the powers of the 
judiciary extend to the determination of 
constitutional questions, when arising in 
suits of law or equity properly brought be- 
fore it. No Congress and nostate legisla- 
ture, so far as we know, has ever attempted 
to pass a law revising or denying this prop- 
osition. The fact that the judges of the 
Supreme Court are Republican, and not 
Democratic, and not likely to be the latter 
for at least some time to come, or that they 
do not interpret the powers of the General 
Government in accordance with the Demo- 
cratic creed, has nothing to do with the 
authority of their decisions. If Democracy, 
after its long and wearisome wandering in 
the wilderness of defeat, is to be recon- 
structed and set in order for future vic- 
tory, it must not follow the constitutional 
lead of the New York World. 

We commend to the attention of the 
World the following extract from a speech 
of Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, de- 
livered in the convention that drafted the 
Constitution : 

“This Constitution defines the extent of 
the powers of the General Government. 
If the general legislature should at any 
time overleap their limits, the judicial 
department is a constitutional check. If 
the United States go beyond their powers, 
if they make a law which the Constitu- 
tion does not authorize, it is void; and 
the judiciary power, the national judges, 
who, to secure their impartiality, are to be 
made independent, will declare it to be 
void. On the other hand, if the states go 
beyond their limits, if they make a law 
which is a usurpation upon the General 
Government, the law is void ; and upright, 
tee judges will declare it to be 


This language, while germane to the 
point in hand, shows what, at least, one of 
the eminent men who framed the Con- 
stitution thought as to ‘‘the powers of the 
Supreme Court.” 








CANADA AND HER MOTHER. 


It is very disagreeable to come off 
second best in a conflict. This is a con- 
viction which during the past year has 
forced itself upon Great Britain in a man- 
ner unprecedented during the present 
century. The ‘‘ Alabama” decision was a 
by no means palatable pill; but it was 
hardly digested when lo! she had to open 
her mouth and gulp down the San Juan 
Boundary arbitration, _ gana 

The London Zimes is, with justice, ad- 
mitted to be a pretty accurate, though by 
no means infallible reflex of the public 
mind ; and that journal published not long 
ago an article on the San Juan Boundary 
as affecting Canada, which is certainly in- 
dicative of intense chagrin. After dis- 
claiming any intention to carp at 
the imperial decision, the writer pro- 
ceeds to point out that Canada has 
excellent grounds for thinking herself 
victimized by the easy way in which the 
Washington Commission turned her inter- 
ests over to arbitration at all, dilates on 
the injury the San Juan arbitration will 
do to her internal communication, inti- 
mates that Canada’s connection with the 
mother country has ceased to be condu- 
cive to her interests and concludes with 
the words: “From this time forth look 
after your own business yourselves. Take 
up your freedom ; your days of apprentice- 
ship are over.” There was a time when 
such words would probably have been 
very grateful to a large proportion of the 
Dominion ; but, with the inherent pervers- 
ity of the human mind, we are apt to stay 
all the longer when we know that we 
may go whenever we please. It is very 
easy for the Times to say ‘Go 
and set up for yourselves,” but by no 
means so easy for a country situated as 
Canada now is to do so. Suppose she 
does it, and suppose that she gets into 
complications with this country. Even 
assuming that she retained her inde- 
pendence after a struggle with us, her 
finances, never very elastic, would be re- 
duced to a deplorable plight. She has 
practically only two courses to choose— 
Great Britain or the United States. It has 
long been evident that the Liberal party 
in England is willing to part with her; 
and the Conservatives, although opposed 
in principal to parting with colonies on 
the ground of such a course, diminishing 
the prestige of the crown, have no par- 
ticular affection for the Dominion and its 
people. 

The truth is, that after a century has 
passed over the head of a colony it ceases 
to tug much at the heartstrings of the 
mother country. For the first two or 
three generations family ties subsist be- 
tween individual colonists and their 
friends at home, which in the aggregate, 
form astrong cable of common interest 
and affection between the countries. But as 
there gradually grows up a class born and 
bred in the colony, who come to regard it 
as their country and to concentrate their 
affections on its soil, the tie with the 
mother land loosens, unless a very strong 
stream of influential immigration is main- 
tained. And this has not been the case with 
Canada. For the last thirty years the class 
of immigrants mos likely to maintain a 
bond of union with Great Britain has 
gone to Australia. That country and New 
Zealand swarm with cadets of dominant 
families, who have been bred at the first 
English public schools and carry with 
them to the antipodes all the traditions of 
the land of their birth. At this very 
moment the British Cabinet contains two 
ministers—Mr. Lowe and Mr. Childers— 
who are mainly indebted to their present 
position to their Australian career; whilst 
Mr. Herbert, under-secretary of state for 
the colonies, previously held the post of 
colonial secretary in Queensland. Thus 
it hascome to pass that the governing 
classes of England have gradually got to 
look with something like indifference on 
Canada; and, although there is not the 
least probability of England casting her 
off, there is, on the other hand, no doubt 
that she is free to go so soon as she wishes 
to do 80, 





Popular Governments. Among the writers 
on miscellaneous topics are Bishop Haven, 
who gives us a view of the Indians; Dr. 
Bellows, who admires Rubinstein; Miss 
Lydia V. Becker, one of the best known ad- 
vocates of female reforms in England, where 


a 


these reforms have only reputable deft , 
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with the privilege of a call for a further lot, 
which he Se settled. Since then I have had 
nothing to do with him in any way whatever, 
nor do I mean ever to have, unless it be to 
defend myself. I have, besides, advised all 
my friends to have nothing to do with him 
in any business transaction. I came to this 
+ apenas after taking particular notice of 
te , 





who gives us her opinion on female educa- 
tion; Lyman Abbott, who tells astory about 
the New York City Charter; John Fraser, of 
the American Atheneum, who tells us all 
about Mr. Macdonald; and W. M. F. Round, 
of the Boston Globe, who does a similar 
service for Joaquin Miller. Among the 
poets of the week we can number Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Celia Thaxter, Rachel 
Pomeroy, Dr. Rankin, and others. The 
number, at least, contains a good variety of 
reading matter, 





Mr. Sumner, upon his return to this 
country, with his health somewhat improved, 
though far from being perfectly re-established, 
finds the Presidential election an accom- 
plished fact and a result secured by an over- 
whelming popular vote which he did his 
best to prevent. While we have never im- 
peached his honesty in his violent personal 
hostility to President Grant, we have, never- 
theless, condemned it as an indiscretion which 
NO one now has more occasion to regret than 
himself. His speeches and efforts to destroy 
the prestige of the President with the Ameri- 
can people have proved a total failure. His 
abandonment of the Republican party because 
it did not choose to make his _per- 
sonal passions the law of its action is 
the great political mistake of his life. If 
he is now as wise as a man of his years, 
learning, and experience ought to be, he will 
acquiesce in the verdict of the people with- 
out factious opposition, however much it 
may contradict his wishes. Mr. Sumner 
should be an attentive student of his own 
situation; and, having more embarrassed 
and injured himself than anybody else, he 
should have the good sense gracefully to ac- 
cept the inevitable. He must, indeed, be a 
very dull scholar if his own experience for 
the last year shall fail to teach kim that kind 
of wisdom which does not always fall to the 
lot of great men. 











Tae Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his 
recent annual report, states the whole num- 
ber of Indians in the United States, not in- 
cluding those in Alaska, to be three hundred 
thousand, classified as follows: ninety-seven 
thousand civilized, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand semi-civilized, and seventy- 
eight thousand uncivilized. The report con- 
siders at large the condition of these several 
classes of Indians, and the proper policy to 
be pursned toward them by the Govern- 
ment. While it does not propose to dispense 
with the military power for the purpose of 
protection, or the repression of violence on 
the part of hostile tribes, it advocates the 
peace policy adopted by the President, as 
economical to the Government, humane and 
Christian in its character, suited to make the 
Indians themselves peaceful, and well adapted 
in the end to break up the tribal system, and 
organize them into self-supporting and self- 
directing communities. We have no doubt 
that this is the true course to be pursued. 
The Indians, like the emancipated slaves, 
should be treated as providentially the 
wards of the nation, being protected in 
their rights while held to their just responsi- 
bilities for good behavior. This is the idea 
of General Grant; and the experiment, as 
thus far tried, is a great improvement upon 
the exclusive use of the bullet. The Indian 
must yield to the onward march of the 
white man, and probably in the end disap- 
pear altogether; yet this is no reason why 
he should be cheated and abused, and bis 
savage nature provoked to hostile acts which 
akindly treatment would for the most part 
prevent. 


Mr. J. Rice, postmaster at Pawlet, Vt., takes 
umbrage at the charge we made that the offi- 
cials of the Post-office show a spirit of exac- 
tion in construing the laws of their depart- 
ment, and thinks the local postmasters ought 
not to be blamed. We give, at his request, 
the substance of his argument, omitting only 
a few mere personal matters. He says: 


“You assume that ‘double prepaid rates’ 
refers to letters wholly unpaid. Now see how 
plain a tale upsets your theory. Section 150 
of the law is as follows: ‘That postage on 
all mail matter must be prepaid by stamps at 
the time of mailing, unless herein otherwise 
provided.’ 

“Section 151 reads ‘that all mail matter 
deposited for mailing, on which at least one 
full rate of postage has been paid, as required 
by law, shall be forwarded to its destination, 
charged with the unpaid rate, to be collected 


Commodore Vanderbilt, having made so 
good a guess at a man’s character by taking 
“particular notice of his countenance,” 
ought to publish another card or deliver a 


generally, the secrets of this facial diagnosis. 
Society is greatly troubled with a 





Ie: 
US, 


his own bosom. 


Tue replies to Prof. Tyndall's friend's 
challenge for a prayer test have not all been 
remarkably fair. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing, which we clip from the Boston Gioix; 
but which, for substance, has appeared in we 
do not know how many other papers: 

“ As for praying for the sick in one ward 
of a hospital, and not for those in another 
that brings to mind the story of the Southern 
clergyman who went shares with another in 
the purchase of a negro slave, and was ac- 
customed to pray that God would preserve 

‘his house, his family and his haly of Pomp.’” 
This would be a very effective illustration if 
it had any sort of application. The Profess- 
or’s friend emphaticaily stated in the orig- 
inal proposition, which has made all the 
pother, that he would simply suggest a 
special hospital, which should invite 
special concentrated prayer, the results 
of which should be compared with 
those of other hospitals; and that he 
did not suggest the simpler proposition of 
two wards, in one of which prayer should be 
a special feature and from the other of 
which it should be excluded, because such a 
Proposition would seem to deny to the 
patients in the latter ward their share in the 
‘common heritage” of prayer. And he 
adds that such a proposition would be im- 
practicable, as the disfavored ward would 
“‘as surely attract to itself the prayers of 
Christendom as the lofty tower attracts to 
itself the electric current.” Among scien- 
tific men like Tyndall and Galton it is con- 
sidered common honesty to read an oppo- 
nent’s language before denouncing it. 








A WINCHESTER public school “ tunding”’ 
would be thought a barbarous expedient in 
education among us; and yet those who have 
experienced it do not seem altogether to dis- 
like it. A Winchester boy lately refused to 
pass an examination in the school slang 
before the “prefect,” who is, we believe, 
one of the head boys in what we should call 
the senior class in institutions like Exeter, 
Andover, and Easthampton academies, and 
whoghave authority to maintain order and 
discipline among the boys—attending to such 
breaches of propriety as could be reached by 
no one but ascholar, including impertinence, 
neglect of duty, breaches of by-laws, of dis- 
cipline, and of the boys’ code of honor. This 
boy appealed to the master; but was told to 
submit to the prefect, who gave him some 
thirty severe blows with ‘“ground-ash 
sticks,” a supply of which the prefects 
always have on hand for this purpose. The 
punishment was a brutal one and lamed the 
boy for some days. Somebody wrote a letter 
about it to the Times, and the papers are all 
discussing the subject. The practice seems 
degrading enough, and so it is; but it must 
also be remembered that the consciousness of 
belonging to aself-governing body has a «reat 
compensating influence in cultivating self- 
respect. The general system the boys like, 
while they dislike its abuses. The boy who 
received the “tunding” in question, urges 
“tin defense of my school’ that the “ ground- 
ashes” are “‘but slight sticks, which rarely last 
more than three or four strokes’’; that, in fact, 
he was able to play foot-ball two days after- 
ward; and that, while he believes that the 
prefect acted unwisely and inflicted excess- 
ive punishment, there was ‘‘no tyranny or 
brutality in the matter,’? only a desire to 
punish what he thought serious insubordi- 
nation. The letter is such as might come 
from a brave boy. While this occurrence 
will not break up the system of corporeal 
punishment which disgraces the English 
schools, it will do something toward its 
gradual abolition. 


Sm JoHun Bowrino, the eminent English 
poet, died on Nov. 22d, at the age of eighty. 


lecture on practical physiognomy, revealing 
to business men, and, indeed, to the public 


and, if the Commodore has acquired the art 
of detecting a scoundrel by simply looking at 
his face, then by all means let it not become 
one of the lost arts. He certainly should not 
die with this important secret conccaled in 
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On Wednesday, Noy, , 

Dana, Jr., delivered a long h an ectet q 
on the Old South question shits Argue 
tive committee on Parishes ‘ane legis 
Societies, in which the siti Reliainy 
whose religion and Veneration ion of thoy 
oppose the abandonment of a * S them ty 
seerated by antiquity was gin, £0 0% 
Mr. Dana’s remarks, while ther ay Stated, 
eloquence, by 
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++++There is a common impressi tt 
so-called Ritualistie party is net 
ascendant among the New York Epis » 
lans, and that it has monopolized the any 
and wealthiest of the Up-town churches, 7 
fact is, however, that of all the Epi 
churches above Fourteenth street the L 
ones which have large congregations ory, 
in anywise well-filled are Christ church R 
George’s, St. Thomas’s, the Church of: 
Incarnation, ard the Church of the He, 
Trinity, all of which belong to the taj 
Ritualistic party. The Ritualistic chur 
are St. Alban’s, St. Ignatius’, and the Chu 
of St. Mary the Virgin, under the respe 
rectorships of Rev. ©. W. Morrill, Dr, Ft 
Ewer, and Rey. T. M. Brown, All of th 
churches are small, and a consr., 
of two hundred persons jg * yr 
rarity in either of them; while tw 
be said with accuracy that pr « 
gregation at St. 








+++-The Jesuits have been for some Weel 
holding a “ mission” in St, Stephen's (2 ( 
chureh in this city, the editice havine 0. 
kept open for confessions between fu 
o'clock in the morving and midnight, Tis) 
services have been compared with the mn 
tracted meetings of some of the Protestae 
denominations; and, like those Meeting: 
have succeeded in attracting the attenti 7 
many who are usually absent from ordin-, 
worship. The Catholics have the rig 
Priority, perhaps, in these continued serv 
but in other things, as in the case of Suvce, 
schools, they have not hesitated to bor: 
from Protestant sources. In nothing, lis 
ever, can Protestants better imitate their!» 
manist friends than in the careful, paticy 
and early religious training of children. In; 
Catholic World, it may here be mentioned ; 
able article recently appeared, wherein 1, 
Baptists were severely criticised for what is; 
the opinion of the writer, their indefens; 
Position on the question of baptism—a px 
tion which seems to him to possess all: 
difficulties and none of the advantages of 1 
Roman tenets. 














«eeeThe Broadway Tabernecle, on Bro 
way and Thirty-fourth street, les vey 
elosed for several months, while exteuss 
ulterations and enlargements were mahi, 
The pillars in the interior, which were: 
obstruction both to sight and sound! 
been removed, and the auditori: 





entirely open. The church building is x 
of the most satisfactory in the city, while 
its cite it is surpassed, perhaps, by wu 
other. It was reopened on Sunday, ‘+r 






24th, the pastor, Rev. Wm. M. Tay! 
preaching the sermon. ‘The ¢s 
shiping here is, with the exce 
Virgin’s, in Harlem, the only Cony’ nal 
body in the ‘ty; since Mr. Wepwortls 
church is not « ‘stinetively Congregevinns 
while the New 

Merrill Richard: 


«oe The Trust sof the Presbyterian Rel 
Fund issue an i ppeal for help wid 
at least $17,000 to meet present lialilit 





3 ngland church, 
V's, is now closed. 














on delivery.’ 

‘“*The prepaid rate is already fixed at three 
cents each one-half ounce or fraction thereof. 
The next section stipulates what the ‘un- 
paid rate’ shall be (as follows, section 152): 

That ifany mail matter on which by law the 
postage is required to be prepaid at the mail- 
ing oftice, shall by inadvertence reach its des- 
tination without prepayment, double the 
prepaid rates shall be charged and collected 
on 7, 

“ This, then, is the unpaid rate, expressly 
declared to be by the law itself, in contra- 
distinction to the prepaid rate. Can anything 
be plainer? Bear in mind, no reference has 
yet been made to matter wholly unpaid, or 
any word that can be construed to mean such 
matter, except that wholly unpaid matter 
may fairly be included in matter reaching its 
destination paid one full rate—should such 
an inadvertence occur. Now section 195 
places the whole thing so plain that none 
need err therein—as follows: ‘That all do- 
mestic letters deposited in any post-office for 
mailing, on which the postage is wholly un- 
paid, or paid less than one full rate, as re- 
quired by law (except, etc.), shall be sent by 
the postmaster to the Dead Letter Office in 
Washington.’ Now this is so plain that any 
Official who reads the law (as he ought to do) 
will not-allow such an ‘inadvertence’ to oc- 
curas mentioned in section 152; and is no 
more @& ‘mean spirit of postal exaction’ than 
the law fixing the prepaid rate on letters to 
and from Canada at six cents and the unpaid 
rate at ten. The object in each case being to 
induce prepayment, for the obvious reason 
that the Post-office Department will be like- 
ly to realize more revenue from the paid than 
the unpaid rate.’’ 


The object of our remarks as not to throw 
blame upon the local postmasters, who, we 
supndse, have no option but to follow the in- 
structions of the General Post-office. We 
only wanted to expose the spirit of the 
department itself, in the constructions habit- 
ually put upon the laws, always leaning in 
favor of the post-office whenever there is a 
possibility of doubt. With regard to the 
question before us, we confess that we are 
not convinced by the quotations of our cor- 
respondent that Congress intended to charge 
double the unpaid postage in cases where the 
stamps are insufficient. If they had meant 
this, they could very easily havesaid so. And, 
in a case so plain, we cannot but consider 
the far-fetched inference by which Mr. Rice 
justifies the exaction, by attempting to prove 
that the law recognizes an ‘‘ unpaid rate” as 
double postage in all cases, as rather an 
illustration of the sendency of the ‘ official 
mind’’ to exact as much as possible, and 
give the post-office the benefit of all possible 
doubts. i ete Ea) 

An English almanac for 1873 gives us the 
following table of the 

RATES OF POSTAGE. 





His literary labors embraced a number of 
books on very widely differing themes, rang- 
ing from political economy to poetry; while 
he was well versed in the natural sciences 
and devoted much time to prison reform and 
other undertakings of active philanthropy. 
His best known work was ‘ Matins and Ves- 
pers,” a collection of poems, mainly relig- 
ious, which had a wide circulation in England, 
and was reprinted in this country fifteen or 
twenty years since. In politics Sir John 
was an extreme radical, in political economy 
a free-trader, in his ‘scientific speculations a 
Darwinian, and in his religious views a Uni- 
tarian, belonging to the advanced wing of 
that denomination. He was the author of 
the well-known hymns: “In the Cross of 
Christ I glory,’ ‘‘ Watchman, tell us of the 
night,’ and ‘‘God is love; His mercy 
brightens.” 


....A joke gets old by the time it circum- 
navigates the globe, and it may not now seem 
so funny to us as it did a month or two ago 
to the Japanese that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
should have made s0 curious a blunder in his 
poem at the dinner given in Boston four 
months ago to the Japanese Embassy. One 
verse read ; 


“ But oh! what a pity—once more I must say— 
That we could not bave joined in a ‘Japanese 


ay! 
A chorus of thousands, all singing in tune, ” 
God bless the Mikado! Long live the Tycoon ! 


Seeing that the Mikado has had the Tycoon 
in confinement for some years the last prayer 
was rather mal apropos, It was as if at a 
dinner in honor of the Count de Noailles 
somebody proposed a toast in honor of Thiers 
and Napoleon; oras if at some state dinner 
in Washington General Grant and Jefferson 
Davis had been so coupled. But how many 
Americans knew any better? 

...-A Dr. James Murray, who was a year 
ago engaged in the slave trade, but who, like 
Newton, has repented of it, has given a con- 
fession which is striking horror into the 
hearts of Englishmen that their own country- 
men could still be guilty of such crimes. 
The coo! devilishness of the actors may be 
judged of from the plan of the kidnappers to 
secure their victims. The South Sea Islanders 
were invited to bring provisions to the ship ; 
ard, when alongside, heavy pieces of iron 
were thrown into their boats, and the strug- 
gling wretches were seized as they swam. 
Says Dr. Murray: ‘“‘ Zhe pieces of iron were not 
wasted, as they were fastened to the brig with long 
ropes.”? 

...-The National Baptist quite disagrees 
with Prof. Wilkinson’s notion that the Bap- 


with 100 destitute families waiting for 
remittances, past due, anc scores OF Wid 
and ministers urging for the means of 
chasing necessary food aud clothing! 
winter. Asaspecimen of the cases )' 
them, they give the following: 

“ An aged minister asks to lave his se 
installment paid in advance, to prevent 
house being sold over his head.’ A® 
begs us to send her money at once, bee's 
the interest upon a mortgage on Ler bs 
has been due since October Ist and ¢ 
manded with threats. A crippled wins" 
writes that unless we can send im 
relief he will have to go to the pour bot 

«..eIt is reported that there is a society 
“fathers” in connection with the Ritua: 
Church of the Advent, in Boston, whicd 
quietly laying its plans to besieye that a 
of the wicked, Harvard College, and cou’: 
the same to the Catholic faith, which *' 
every one do keep whole and undefiled 4 
shall without doubt perish everlastu- 
These same paterval young gentlemen ° 
said to have in view legal proceedings! 
the recovery of King’s Chapel and it: 
erty; @ task which, if there are a7 vl 
good works to be done iu Boston, wil 
ably furnish them with amusement for s 
eral years to come, and will @lso del 
liberal alms and oblations from the faith’ 

see The * Minutes of the General Assou 
tion of New Hampshire’? for 172, just * 
ceived, contains the ministerial and ott 
statistics. } 








There are 12 associations and- 
ministers, Of the ministers who have ! 
forty years or more in the work there are! 
The oldest is Dr. Z. 8. Barstow, of Keen 
ordained in 1818. One, Rev. Asahcl Bigelo 
of Hancock, ordained in 1823, is a pastor 
two are secretaries ;‘three are acting past “ 
and the remaining }2 are marked as ** 
out charge’—a sad outlook for th se : 
would continue more than forty years in 
ministry. 

eee We learn that the project of the dest 
in Canada to establish a great university i. 
the perpetuation of their political pow . 
that country has been decisively put dows 
an edict from Rome. The Romanists 
Canada are now divided into two great r 
ties, which will prevent any political orsid 
encroachments; and it is gratifyive to ks 
that the party having the strongest ae 
fluence is out of favor at Rome, and 50" 
dered comparatively impotent. 
....On Sunday morning last, wich 
the time appointed to commence {eral 








« For prepaid letters to and from all parts 





Editorial Dotes. 


WHILE our twelve-page monthly numbers 
may not contain better reading matter than 
other issues of Tak INDEPENDENT, they have 
the advantage of allowing room for more 
of it. The present number is an illus- 
tration; and, in lieu of such a table of 
contents as some papers print, we mention 
here some of our good things, modestly 
neglecting to call special attention to the 
various elaborate editorial departments. And, 
being first of all a religious paper, we call 
attention to discussions of religious ques- 
tions by our correspondents. That able 
Christian thinker, President McCosh, dis- 
cusses Tyndall’s Prayer Gauge in a vigor- 
ous way, that will please Methodists as little 
as it will Materialists. The Abbé Michaud, 
of Paris, treats of ‘“‘Jesuitism and Romaa- 
ism,” and which he thinks is the worst our 
readers may judge. Dr. T. L. Cuyler con- 
tributes one of those practical religious 
essays which are among the most useful 
that we print. Gail Hamilton is earnest and 
trenchant in her discussion of Special Prov- 
idence in the Boston Fire, and we are 
sure does not mean to be irreverent. 
Thomas K. Beecher’s curious and suggestive 
article on ‘* The Father of Jesus’’ will repay 
reading, as will Harriet W. Preston’s ques- 
tion whether Resignation is a Virtue. It 
has been the cycle of politics of late, and 
political questions appropriate to the day are 
discussed by Vice-President Colfax, who 
talks of the “‘ Responsibilities of Success” ; 
and by bis successor, Hon. Henry Wilson, to 
whom the Boston Fire suggests a - phase 
of the great problem of labor and capital; 
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«“ r posted unpaid is chargeable on 
anunene postage, ang % letter pes 
insufiiciently paid is chargeable sith double 
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et ore bearing a half-penny impressed 
stamp, are available for transmission betwecd 
places in the United Kingdom only. They are 
to be obtained at all post-offices, in packets 
of twelve for 6344.” 

Letters weighing over 12 ounces are charged 
1d. per ounce. These rates are instead of the 
original reform rate of a penny per half 
ounce. Thus, while we have been hag- 
gling and doubting about a two-cent 
rate for above thirty years, England, which 
boldly adopted that rate in 1840, has already 
taken a long step forward, leading to the 
adoption at an early period of what we have 
been laboring to introduce in this country— 
a rate of one cent, or a half-penny, per ounce. 
On one point they have even gone beyond 
this, carrying a twelve-ounce letter any dis- 
tance for 4d., or eight cents. And yet the 
business continues to be found profitable, 
and the English Post-office is still looked to 
as one of the sources of income by the Gov- 
ernment. When shall we have a postal ad. 
ministration intelligent enough to open its 
eyes ‘to the mysteries of the multiplication 
table? 


Puystognomy applied to business would 
not be an inappropriate title of the card of 
Mr. Vanderbilt, the great railway king, in re- 
lation to the famous Mr. Jay Gould. The 
forwer says of the latter: 

‘*T have had but one business on 











do not claim for it infallibility; yet its 





while Mr, Garrison contrasts Dynastic with 





tists practice Close Communion as a means 
of propagandism, It says: 

“To our notion, THe INDEPENDENT has 
stated the Baptist position more correctly 
than Prof. Wilkinson. . . . That we se- 
lect our course of choice as a means of propa- 
gandism or protest we cannot for a moment 
admit. If it is left to us to choose, let us put 
over the pulpit a picture of the act of bap- 
tism; let us substitute any one of the ten 
thousand step§ which might be taken, and 
which will give less offense to other denomi- 
nations than does restricted communion,” 

«+» sBy their subscriptions in aid of Har- 
yard College the professors are setting a 
noble example to the other friends of the 
university; some of them, we are sure, ex- 
ceeding the measure of their ability, giving 
from $250 to $2,000 apiece. The subscription 
already amounts to $100,000. 

«ee-The Christian Register discovers in a 
paper which we believe is religious the fol- 
lowing remarkable Scripture allusion : 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches,’ 

id Hagar, prayerfally. But she was & 
woman and ignorant.’ ”? 

«..-The Interior has reviewed its position 
so far as to declare that it holds both sides of 
the Indian question. It does not exactly take 
back what it has said; but it believes in the 
Presidential policy of peace, whenever it is 
applicable, nevertheless. 

«-.-A desirable change is expected to take 
place respecting the coinage of Japan—i. ¢., 
the substitution of the Mikado’s portrait in- 
stead of the two coiled and writhing dragons 
now on the gold pieces. 

«-.-Premier Gladstone made a very hand- 
some speech at the American dinner given on 
Thanksgiving Day in London by Cyrus W. 
Field. 

«---Ona recent marriage: 








transacti 
with Mr. Gould in my life. In July, 1863, I 
sold him a lot of stock, for which he paid me, 


of the proposed memorial fund of sk ; 
Mr. Beecher explained the proposed WF 
the fund and the manner of its obtain?” 
Subscription papers had previowly “| 
placed in the pews, and when they wert © 
lected it was found that $30,000 - " 
subscribed, a gratifying sum for i - 
attempt. It is thought probable tl . 
whole amount will be raised duriaz ~ 3 

or «Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brook: 
preached his first sermon in the W arven tt) 
Baptist church, Boston, last Sunday . 
noon. Text: Romans xv, 20, Inthe yy 
he was formally installed pastor O° © 
church, Sermon by President Robins) 
Brown University. Text: Jobn xvi, : he 
aim of the eloquent preacher was to ~~ 
the advantages which we enjoy from be e 
of the Holy Ghost, above thos 
sonal presence of Christ on ¢ 
n-street church io Tres 
will celebrate its . a tah or 

goth. Judge Yard, 

oo “original subscription = bd 
church, It includes the name i a 
Thomas Webb for £5; = —_ aa 
pene | - be je 9 Re place on bis ¥) 
New York. 

...-The Southwestern Bibl 

ns, is about to enzas' a 

i comune plan to supply bw mete 
population of its extensive dis os te 
Bibles, by means of — - yor 
iStvidasl, ole anion Bible Society \, 
furnish the books needed. P 
.---Bishop Daggett, of the Souther 
Church, reports prosperity ia Tenne”” 
dicated by the large number of 36 yous 
admitted “on trial’ for the ministty 
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fe ars 
ce GREELEY was for many ye 

oe to his death a devoted advocate 

e insurance, and his personal faith in 

ed in the fact that 
i his own life 

, pad $10,000 insurance on 

oa Commonwealth of New York. 


Mublisher's Department. 


THIS WEEK'S PAPER. 


WE do not believe that any publishing 
ouse in all the land ever presented in any 
ingle 1s8vle, either in the form ofa — 
eekly, monthly, or quarterly, such a = 
intellectual banquet as we this week sprea 
before our readers. Friends, we invite 
ou, one and all, to partake of this mag- 
jificent feast of good things, fresh from 
ne brains of the most distinguished and 
opular writers of the age, and then si- 
ently ask yourselves where else in the 
~hole world can such a table be found. 
We mean just what we say. 


10 OLD SUBSC?.iBERS. 
ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


to 


be 





is 


so 


of 





ta 

On the first day of January next the 
yearly subscription price of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be advanced to $3.00. Old 
subscribers, not in arrears, and all others 
who send us $2.50 defore the first day of 
January will, of course, be credited for 
one year, as heretofore. And this offer 
will include all letters postmarked this 
ponth, whether received or not this month. 

The size and form of Tue INDEPENDENT 
qill be changed with the beginning of the 
pew year and otherwise greatly improved, 
gs our readers will see in due time; and 
they may be assured that the advance in | in 
price will be far more than covered by the 
waid improvements. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WE are receiving a multitude of orders 
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beautiful steel engravings, Which will be 
promptly executed in the order in which | ¥ 
they are reccived. Let all those who | tu 
desire these splendid presents before New 
Years remit immediately. 
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a in amount the o 
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AMERICAN 1] 


Tue rapidly-incr 


icans is thought to | 
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money quite in opp 
views of that mode 
jamin Franklin, ¥ 
has been transmitte 
umes of trite prove 
agant desire for sh 


ble-plate, howeve 


for a class of silver 
of which, instead 
and table ware o 
former days, is a D 
ure. 
Americans were la 


For many ye: 


itannia goods, an 


or six years one afte 
ufacturers has begu 
nection with the 

foreign makers, wh 
this trade, have bee 
kets, until the gree 


the hands of Ar 
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A PROCLAMATION TO EVERY- | nickel silver and § 
BODY. 


nett tl 
Ir isa well known fact that there are 


many things that cannot be done in a day, 
though, as the world grows older, the new it 
and various combinations in the arts and 
sciences render short and easy some pro- 
vesses that have been slow and difficult. 
A few years ago an oil painting was so T 
much of a rarity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil 
paintings as to be hardly told from them, 
and at acost which brings them within 
the reach of all. The fine chromo of to- 
day, for all practical purposes, is as good 
as a painting in oil ; indeed, it 7s an oil paint- | }, 
Ing, only the painting is quickly done, by | }) 
a peculiar kind of printing process, instead 
of by the hand of the artist. Nearly a 
year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of pre- | y 
miums some chromo that should be so 
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are used in plating 


1e company last 
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establishments in 
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Some of the str 
vpitalists and bus 
ave organized ¢ 
earing the ab 


trustees chosen i 
Jobn Jacob Astor 
Kelly, Robert L. 


lorgan, William 


ton, James A. 


really good as to be wanted by every one | Start, Samuel W 


by whom it should be seen. As we looked 
about us, our ideas expanded, and at last p 
8 pair of pictures were shown us so true to | 
Nature and so really meritorious that we at | 4) 


once decided them to be just what we | o¢ 








score of others e¢ 


robably the str 
ected with apy | 
1e country. Its 
dollars has al 


wanted. worthy president, 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G.G. Fish, and are, in- 
deed, exquisitely beautiful. One of them 
is called “A Good-Night Frolic,” and 
represents a young girl frolicking with 
her kitten upon the bed. The little blue- 
yea fairy is dangling one of her many 
beautiful blonde curls over the kitten, 
which is lying on its back, trying to catch 
the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, a per- 
fect gem, that one cannot help falling in 
love with at first sight. The other pic- 
ture is that of a young girl, who bas com- 
pletely exhausted herself with play, and 
Js now reclining on asofa, “ So Tired,” and 
yet so beautiful, that all who have seen it 
are enthusiastic in their admiration over 
It and pronounce it positively splendid. 
These two pictures we have had chromoed, 
at great expense, by one of the best chromo- 
lithographic artists in the country, and are 
now iiaving an immense edition printed to 
Bupply the demand which we expect will | ¢ 
be made. They are each 12 by 16 inches 
in size, and are being printed in twenty 
different colors, from as many different | ¢ 
tones, each color of the finest material ; 
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Tur Blood is fi 


a liquid form, and 
the body, into ¥ 


hanging, are sure 


way or other by 1 
may be scrofulou: 


rysipelas, or b 
or rhew 


and altogether making two of the best | swellings, or liv 





and most beautiful chromos that have 


one 


of a hu 


ever been published, and such as would | ceeding from tl 


Teadily sell at the picture stores for $10 
each. We propose to send both of these 
valuable chromos, postage-paid, as a pre- 
miium to our friends for every new yearly 
‘pubscriber sent to Toe INDEPENDENT 
with $3 (or $3.25, see below), which 
Is to be the regular subscription price 
after January 1st, 1873, at which time | t 
we intend to make many very import 
ant changes and improvements in the 


whatever its na 
AND LivER SyRu 
a swift and certai 
ful vegetable med 
finest blood depu 
search has yet de 
upon the seeds o 


ion, and thus ext 


all maladies, wh« 
nal, that originate 


paper, the particulars of which will be | tion of the strea 





announced hereafter. Now, therefore, 


druggists and m 


on the receipt of the name of any new | where. 


Subscriber, with $3.00, we will send THE 





INDEPENDENT one year, together with; PIMPLES, EE 


these fico magnificent chromos. Any old 
Subscriber may act as agent, and reccive 
he chromos for every new name sent us, 
with the money—viz., $3.00; or, if he 
refers, may renew his own subscription 
for two years in advance, and send us $6. 
(rif desired, we will send the chromos, 
POSTAGE PAID, mounted, sized, and var- 
mished, ready for framing, for 25 cents 
‘extra, or $3.25 in all. 
We want first-class reliable agents, male 
_and female, in every town, village, and city 
8n the whole country to canvass for these pic- 
Gives. _ We are offering EXTRA inducements 
to good agents, and advise all such to send 
for our descriptive circulars before engaging 
En any other business. 
Address 
Hexry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 
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From the Fulton “Patriot ent Gazette," Novem 
er th, 1872. 
THE FIRE IN FULTON, N. Y. 


Yesrerpay forenoon our village was 
Startled by the cry of fire. (We haven't 
vy alarm, and are obliged to depend upon 
Jouman lungs for notice in such a case.) 
Mhe scene of the excitement proved to be 
Bi. 8. Condee & Son’s Knitting Mill, at 
he east end of the lower dam. When we 
first came in sight of the building, the 
lames were pouring out of one of the lower 


Avindows and the smoke rolled up ina 


lense cloud. The fire department was 


@Tomptly astir; but in the meantime a 


Tue system bei 
ence of Dr. Pierc 
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smooth, clear, sof 
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more powerful agent than water was 
‘brought to bear upon the flames. Babcock 
“Extinguishers were at once taken to the 
‘Gre and set in operation, throwing a stream 
into this room, which was a perfect mass of 
Mire. Two machines were used, and in 
®0 incredible short time, 
‘Ahree or five minutes, the flames were ex- 
-Ainguished. 
Too much cannot be said in their praise. 
Our village was saved a disastrous fire by 
their prompt use yesterday. 





Foster Bros., of Brooklyn, have in 
Connection with their large Carpet  busi- 
‘mess a department for Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
Alreet, 
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1 ACUGLOUS  Mnte| 

———— 

On Wednesday, Noy. 27 
Dana, Jr., delivered a long and 
jon the Old South question bef 
tive committee on Parishes 
Societies, in which the 
whose religion and ve i 


able 
0 
80d Roelio; 


secrated by antiquity was adni 
; hile they . 
eloquence, were untinged by ai 
mentalism and well put the le 
ing in the question. 
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the whole subject is now 
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hundred persons 
in either of them; 
said with accuracy that 
eregation at St. George’s 
Tyng’s, is each Sunday more than twice a 
large as the combined audiences of all th 
Ritualistic churches in New York, 

Boston,% farthermore, the * Anglo-Catho} 
control but one small church, wh 
the case in Philadelphia, 


is a gre 


the «a 


ies! 
ich ig als 


....The Jesuits have been for some week 
holding a “ mission’’ in St, Stephen's (R, ¢ 
church in this city, the edifice having bes 


‘inchester boy lately refused to | kept open for confessions between for 
: . . , P ow 
uination in the school slang | 0’clock in the morning and midnight, Thes 

? J 3 


prefect,” who 1s, we believe, 
1d boys in what we should call 
ss in institutions like Exeter, 
Easthampton academies, and 
fhority to maintain order and 
ng the boys—attending to such 
opriety as could be reached by 
scholar, including impertinence, 
y, breaches of by-laws, of dis- 
the boys’ code of honor. This 
© the master; but was told to 
prefect, who gave him some 

blows with ‘ground-ash 
pply of which the prefects 
1) hand for this purpose. The 
is @ brutal one and lamed the 
ays. Somebody wrote a letter 
Times, and the papers are all 
subject. The practice seems 
igh, and so it is; but it must 
oered that the consciousness of 
self-governing body has a «reat 
influence in cultivating self- 
reneral system the boys like, 
like its abuses. The boy who 
‘tunding” in question, urges 
my school” that the “ ground- 
i slight sticks, which rarely last 
e or four strokes”’; that, in fact, 
play foot-ball two days after- 
it, while he believes that the 
unwisely and inflicted excess- 
it, there was “‘no tyranny or 
ie matter,’? only a desire to 
e thought serious insubordi- 
etter is such as might come 
boy. While this occurrence 
; up the system of corporeal 
hich disgraces the English 





1 do something toward its 
on. 


VRING, the eminent English 
‘ov. 22d, at the age of eighty. 
abors embraced a number of 
widely differing themes, rang- 
cal economy to poetry; while 
ersed in the natural sciences 
uch time to prison reform and 
kings of active philanthropy. 
n work was ‘ Matins and Ves- 
tion of poems, mainly relig- 
1a wide circulation in England, 
ted in this country fifteen or 
since. In politics Sir John 
> radical, in political economy 
1 his ‘scientific speculations a 
in his religious views a Uni- 
ng to the advanced wing of 
tion. He was the author of 
np hymns: “In the Cross of 
’ ** Watchman, tell us of the 
‘God is love; His mercy 





ts old by the time it circum- 
obe, and it may not now seem 
is it did a month or two ago 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
je so curious a blunder in his 
inner given in Boston four 
he Japanese Embassy. One 


more I must say— 


pity—once 
ve joined in a‘ Japanese 


not have 





usands, all singing in tune, 
likado! Long live the Tycoon!” 


Mikado has had the Tycoon 
for some years the last prayer 
| apropos, It was as if at a 
* of the Count de Noailles 
sed a toast in honor of Thiers 
oras if at some state dinner 
General Grant and Jefferson 
so coupled. But how many 
y any better? 
nes Murray, who was a year 
the slave trade, but who, like 
vented of it, has given a con- 
is striking horror into the 
hmen that their own country- 
ll be guilty of such crimes. 
shness of the actors may be 
the plan of the kidnappers to 
tims. The South Sea Islanders 
bring provisions to the ship ; 
igside, heavy pieces of iron 
to their boats, and the strug- 
were seized as they swam. 
y: ‘* The pieces of iron were not 
vere fastened to the brig with long 
ional Baptist quite disagrees 
kinson’s notion that the Bap- 
‘lose Communion as a means 
m. It says: 
tion, THE INDEPENDENT has 
tist position more correctly 
kinson. That we se- 
of choice as a means of propa- 
test we cannot fora moment 
left to us to choose, let us put 
a picture of the act of bap- 
substitute any one of the ten 
} which might be taken, and 
less Offense to other denomi- 
oes restricted communion,” 
subscriptions in @id of Har- 
he professors are setting a 
to the other friends of the 
1e of them, we are sure, ex- 
sure of their ability, giving 
000 apiece. The subscription 
s to $100,000. 
stian Ltegister discovers in a 
believe is religious the fol- 
ble Scripture allusion : 
1cither poverty nor riches,’ 
rayerfully. But she was @ 
orant.’’? 
ior has reviewed its position 
re that it holds both sides of 
‘ion. Itdoes not exactly take 
3 said; but it believes in the 
licy of peace, whenever it is 
ertheless. 
le change is expected to take 
zy the coinage of Japan—i. ¢., 
.of the Mikado’s portrait in- 
> coiled and writhing dragons 
d pieces. 
Gladstone made a very hand- 
the American dinner given on 
Day in London by Cyrus W. 


ent marriage: 
y. happy Pére: 
¢ brave deserve the fair!" 


services have been compared with the pr 
tracted meetings of some of the Protestan 
denominations; and, like those meetin _ 
have succeeded in attracting the attention y 
many who are usually absent from ordinar 
Worship, The Catholics have the right 
Priority, perhaps, in these continued Services 
but in other things, as in the case of Sunday 
schools, they have not hesitated to borro 
from Protestant sources, In nothing, how 
ever, can Protestants better imitate their R 
manist friends than in the careful, patien| 
and early religious training of children. In t! 
Catholic World, it may here be mentioned, a 
able article recently appeared, wherein t| 
Baptists were severely criticised for what is, i 
the opinion of the writer, their indefensi)| 
position on the question of baptism—a pos 
tion which seems to him to possess all th 
difficulties and none of the advantages of ti 
Roman tenets, 


«-+.The Broadway Tabernacle, on Broa 





way and Thirty-fourth street, has bee 
closed for several months, while extensir 
ulterations and enlargements were makin 
The pillars in the interior, which werea 
obstruction both to sight and sound, hay 
been removed, and the auditorium is poy 
entirely open. The church building is on 
of the most satisfactory in the city, while i 
its site it is surpassed, perhaps, by non 
other. It was reopened on Sunday, Nov 
24th, the pastor, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D 
preaching the sermon. The society wor 
shiping here is, with the exception of M 
Virgin’s, in Harlem, the only Congregations 
body in the ‘ty; since Mr. Hepworth’ 
church is not istinetively Congregationa 
while the New !} ngland church, lately Rey 
Merrill Richard: .’s, is now closed. 


.... The Trust<es of the Presbyterian Reli 
Fund issue an «appeal for help. They wa 
at least $17,000 to meet present Liabilitic 
with 100 destitute families waiting for the’ 
remittances, past due, and scores OF widov 
and ministers urging for the means of pi 
chasing necessary food and clothing f 
winter. Asaspecimen of the cases befog 





them, they give the following: 

“An aged minister asks to have his seco 
installment paid in advance, to prevent ‘ll 
house being sold over his head.’ A wido 
begs us to send her money at once, becati 
the interest upon a mortgage on her hou 
has been due since October Ist and is ¢ 
manded with threats. A crippled minist 
writes that unless we can send immedia 
relief he will have to go to the poor-house. 

...eIt is reported that there is a society 
“fathers” in connection with the Ritualist 
Church of the Advent, in Boston, which 
quietly laying its plans to besiege that abo 
of the wicked, Harvard College, and convd 
the same to the Catholic faith, which 
every one do keep whole and undefiled 
shall without doubt perish everlasting 

hese same paternal young gentlemen 
said to have in view legal proceedings ¥ 
the recovery of King’s Chapel and its pr@ 
erty; a task which, if there are n0 ot 
good works to be done in Boston, will pr 
ably furnish them with amusement for 5@% 
eral years to come, and will also demal™ 
liberal alms and oblations from the faithfuk 


«++ The * Minutes of the General Assoc 
tion of New Hampshire” for 1872, just 
ceived, contains the ministerial and ot! 
statistics. There are 12 associations and 
ministers, Of the ministers who have bom 
forty years or more in the work there are % 
The oldest is Dr. Z. 8. Barstow, of Kee 
ordained in 1818. One, Rev. Asahel Bigelo y 
of Hancock, ordained in 1828, is a pastd 
two are secretaries ; three are acting pasto 
and the remaining 12 are marked as ** wi 
out charge’’—a sad outlook for those wit 
would continue more than forty years in 
ministry. 

....We learn that the project of the Jes ! 
in Canada to establish a great university & 
the perpetuation of their political power 
that country has been decisively put down 
an edict from Rome. The Romanists 
Canada are now divided into two great y 
ties, which will prevent any political or 5° 
encroachments; and it is gratifying to kn 
that the party having the strongest local 
fluence is out of favor at Rome, and sor 
dered comparatively impotent. 

....On Sunday morning last, which 
the time appointed to commence the —_ 
of the proposed memorial fund of $5", 
Mr. Beecher explained the proposed use 
the fund and the manner of its obtainm 
Subscription papers had previously be 
placed in the pews, and when they were 
lected it was found that $30,000 had be 
subscribed, a gratifying sum for the # 
attempt. It is thought probable that 
whole amount will be raised during this y° 

..seRev. George F. Pentecost, of Brooks 
preached his first sermon in the Warren-st? 
Baptist church, Boston, last Sunday att 
noon. Text: Romans Xv, 20. Inthe — 
he was formally installed pastor of 
church. Sermon by President Robinso”. 
Brown University. Text: Jobn page 
aim of the eloquent preacher was to as ‘ 
the advantages which we enjoy fromthe pe 
of the Holy Ghost, above om 
sonal presence of Christ on 

_...The Green-street church ip <— 
will celebrate its ¥ ge a oa 

29th. u . 
oe ee subscription — oul 
church. It includes the name 0 ps 
Thomas Webb for £5; and —_ pee 
penses is six shillings paid to em ia W3) 
‘as he passed through the place 
New York. 

...-The Southweste ‘ ube 
New Orleans, is about to an itl sestit 
and persevering plan to supply nes a 
population of its extensive d ending 
Bibles, by means of colportage, in aily 3 
fast as possible, to reach every fvety 
individual. The American Bible 
furnish the books needed. 


....Bishop Daggett, of . at 
Church, reports prosperity in Lge 
dicated by the large number of as i « 
admitted ‘on trial’ for the minis? {abort 
promises soon an amvle supply 
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se the church ; by 


before the house 
n Boston and out 


nerable Structure, aft 
use In the service of God, be y 
dy 


laus, and that it has monopolized the lary: 
and wealthiest of the up-town churches. T 
fact is, however, that of all the Episcop 
churches above Fourteenth street the a 


¢ gations ory 
in anywise well-filled are Christ church. gs 
George’s, St. Thomas’s, the Church of ¢; 


Trinity, all of which belong to the ap 
Ritualistic party. The Ritualistic churelig 
are 8t. Alban’s, St. Ignatius’, and the Chur 
of St. Mary the Virgin, under the respect 
small, and a Congrevatio 
while it ma 
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H1oR \cE GREELEY Was for many years 
eA to his death a devoted advocate 
+ )ife insurance, and his personal faith in 
a tution is evinced in the fact that 
$10,000 insurance on his own life 


+. the Commonwealth of New York. 
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THIS WEEK'S PAPER. 


— 
We do not believe that any publishing 
nse in all the Iand ever presented in any 
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" gle ase, : 
ckly, monthly, or quarterly, such arich 
llectual banquet as we this week spread 
R - our readers. Friends, we invite 
“ one and all, to partake of this mag- 
“eoont feast of good thiogs, fresh from 
Be brains of the most dis 
sonular writers of the age, and then si- 
sstly ask yourselves where else in the 
world can such a table be found. 
Lat we say. \ 
y a —_$_——— 


B10 OLD SUBSC™ BERS. 


we 
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mean just 


ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

first day of January next the 
Vv subscription price of Tne INDE- 
penvenT will be advanced to $3.00. Old 
yseribers, not in arrears, and all others 
plo send us $2.50 Lefore the first day of 
guary Will, of course, be credited for 
year, as heretofore. And this offer 
yil include all letters postmarked this 
ponth, whether received or not this month. 
The size and form of Te INDEPENDENT 
gill be changed with the beginning of the 
pw year and otherwise greatly improved, 


4 On the 
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nid improvements. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

WE are receiving a multitude of orders 
for our new chromos, and also for our 
beautiful steel engravings, which will be 
promptly executed in the order in which 
they are received. Let all those who 
desire these splendid presents before New 
Years remit immediately. 


NEWS. 


Holiday P resent. 


A PROCLAMATION TO EVERY- 
BODY. 


It isa well known fact that there are 
many things that cannot be done in a day, 
though, as the world grows older, the new 
and various combinations in the arts and 
sciences render short and easy some pro- 
resses that have been slow and difficult. 
A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of a rarity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil 
paintings as to be hardly told from them, 
and at acost which brings them within 
the reach of all. The fine chromo of to- 
day, for all practical purposes, is as good 
as a painting in oil ; indeed, it 7s an oil paint- 
Ing, only the painting is quickly done, by 
a peculiar kind of printing process, instead 
of by the hand of the artist. Nearly a 
year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of pre- 
miums some chromo that should be so 
really good as to be wanted by every one 
by whom it should be seen. As we looked 
about us, our ideas expanded, and at last 
a pair of pictures were shown us so true to 
Nature and so really meritorious that we at 
once decided them to be just what we 
wanted, 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, in- 
deed, exquisitely beautiful. One of them 
js called “ A Good-Night Frolic,” and 
represents a young girl frolicking with 

her kitten upon the bed. The little blue- 











the excessive use of the senses without 
due intervals of rest for repair. 
to maintain the wonted energy, the force 
expended, whether of body or mind, must 
be restored. When the expenditure of 
brain-matter and other nervous elements 
is continued by overwork, the early ex- 
tinction of life itself may be looked for, ag 
the result of such degeneration. 
gredients composing Fellows’s Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites are such as 
constitute 
sound nerves and senses, and will, conse- 
either in the form of a daily, | quently, not only prevent this exhaustion, 
but in most cases restore such as is lost. 


stinguished and | icans is thought to be developing a spirit 
of extravagance in the expenditure of 
money quitein opposition to the peculiar 
views of that modern Solomon, Mr. Ben- 











EXxnHaustTion and degeneration follow 


In order 


The in- 


healthy blood, re-establish 





AMERICAN PLATED WARE. 


Tire rapidly-increasing wealth of Amer- 


jamin Franklin, whose financial policy 
has been transmitted to us in small vol- 
umes of trite proverbs. From an extrav- 
agant desire forshow in the matter of | 
table-plate, however, has grown a demand | 
for a class of silver-plated goods, the use 
of which, instead of the coarser cutlery 
and table ware or solid silver ware of 
former days, is a most economical meas- 
ure. For many years previous to the war 
Americans were large manufacturers of 
Britannia goods, and within the past five 
or six years one after another of our man- 
ufacturers has begun making plate, in con- 
nection with the cheaper wares. The 
foreign makers, who formerly g¢ontrolled 
this trade, have been driven from our mar- 














production and have the advantage of 
cheapness. The Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany may be cited as an instance, from 
several that might be given, of the re- 
markable growth of this interest here. 
This company was organized in 1852, and 
was one of the pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of fine Electro-Plated Ware, and the 
triumph of its enterprise is attested by the 
present popularity of its goods, not only 
at home, but in foreign countries. It has 
at present a working capital of $2,000,- 
000, and its monthly pay-roll exceeds 
in amount the original capital. 60,000 
pounds of the white metal used as a base 
for the plate, valued at $270,000, are con- 
sumed annually, and about $270,000 of 
nickel silver and $125,000 of pure silver 
are used in plating. The annual sales of 
the company last year exceeded $3,000,- 
000, placingit at the head of all similar 
establishments in the world. At present 
its works are running night and day, and 
the figures given above, relative to the 
consumption of material and sales, will be 
nearly doubled during the current year. 
The chasteness of the Meriden Coi.:nany’s 
designs and the superiority of its gc. 's in 
point of finish and durability are too el] 
known to need further testimonial 224 
should be matters of national pride. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY. 


Somr of the strongest and best-known 
czpitalists and business men in New York 
have organized a new Trust Company, 
bearing the abovenamed title. The 
trustecs chosen include the names of 
John Jacob Astor, Adrien Iselin, Eugene 
Kelly, Robert L. Kennedy, George D. 
Morgan, William B. Ogden, William Or- 
ton, James A. Roosevelt, George H. 
Stuart, Samuel Willets, and more than a 
score of others equally good, comprising 
probably the strongest list ever con- 
nected with any financial corporation in 
the country. Its capital of one million 
of dollars has all been subscribed; its 
worthy president, Jonathan Edwards, has 
been duly installed; and able men have 
been associated with him to fill every im- 
portant position. 

This new Trust Company has adopted 
some entirely new features, which promise 
to make it very popular with conserva- 











tyed tMlry is dangling one of her many 
beautiful blonde curls over the kitten, 
which is lying on its back, trying to catch 
the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, a per- 
fect gem, that one cannot help falling in 
love with at first sight. The other pic- 
ture is that of a young girl, who bas com- 
pletely exhausted herself with play, and 
Is now reclining on asofa, “ So Tired,” and 
yet so beautiful, that all who have seen it 
are enthusiastic in their admiration over 
It and pronounce it positively splendid. 
These two pictures we have had chromoed, 
at great expense, by one of the best chromo- 
lithographic artists in the country, and are 
how having an immense edition printed to 
tupply the demand which we expect will 
be made, They are each 12 by 16 inches 
in size, and are being printed in twenty 
different colors, from as many different 
ttones, each color of the finest material; 
ind altogether making two of the best 
ind most beautiful chromos that have 
frer been published, and such as would 
teadily sell at the picture stores for $10 
tach. We propose to send both of these 
Yaluable chromos, postage-paid, as a pre- 
hum to our friends for every new yearly 
bubscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT 
with $3 (or $3.25, see below), which 
Isto be the regular subscription price 
after January 1st, 1873, at which time 
we intend to make many very tmport- 
ant changes and improvements in the 
faper, the particulars of which will be 
tunounced hereafter. Now, therefore, 
on the receipt of the name of any new 
bubscriber, with $3.00, we will send THE 
INDEPENDENT one year, together with 
these tro magnificent chromos. Any old 
fubscriber may act as agent, and receive 
#he chromos for every new name sent us, 
with the money—viz., $3.00; or, if he 
Prefers, may renew his own subscription 
for two years in advance, and send us $6. 

(Hr If desired, we will send the chromos, 
POSTAGE PAID, mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, ready for framing, for 25 cents 
‘xtra, or $3.25 in all.4e} 

We want first-class reliable agents, male 
and female, in every town, village, and city 
tn the whole country to canvass for these pic- 
Curves. | We are offering EXTRA inducements 








tive men; and among them, and perhaps 
the most important, is the issuing of Real 
Estate Bonds, secured on city property 
worth double the amount. 

Investors, depositors, and others inter- 
ested will notice the advertisement of this 
new corporation, in another column. By 
calling or addressing the president, full 
information can be obtained. 





DISEASE KILLED AT ITS 
SOURCE. 


Tue Blood is flesh, bone, and muscle in 
a liquid form, and, if impure, the solids of 
the body, into which it is continually 
changing, are sure to be infected in some 
way or other by the poison. The result 
may be scrofulous sores or eruptions, or 
erysipelas, or boils, or decay of the 
bones, or rheumatism, or glandular 
swellings, or liver complaints, or any 
one of a hundred disorders pro- 
ceeding from the same cause. But, 
whatever its nature, Scoviiu’s BLoop 
AND Liver Syrup may be relied upon as 
a swift and certain remedy. This power- 
ful vegetable medicine is composed of the 
finest blood depurents that botanical re- 
search has yet developed. It acts directly 
upon the seeds of disease in the circula- 
tion, and thus extinguishes at their source 


notice, we offer to our friends the two 
splendid steel engravings of Grant and 
Wilson as a premium for every new sub- 
scriber sent us with the money, at our 
regular subscription price. 
engravings, size 19x24 inches, were exe- 
cuted by Ritchie, one of the best artists 
in the world, and are regarded by all who 
have seen them as perfect likenesses. They 
are printed on separate sheets of fine paste- 
board, suitable for framing; will be care- 
fully rolled on wood, and sent postage 
paid to any part of the United States on 
receipt of a new subscriber and the money 
as aforesaid. These steel engravings, as 
works of art, representing as they do two 
of the most distinguished men of the times, 
are worthy of a place on the walls of any 
parlor, library, or office in the country. 


present could hardly find one more valu- 
able, at their cost, than Tae INDEPENDENT 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


From and after this date, until further 


These elegant 


Any person wishing to make a holiday 


and these two engravings. 
orders, 


Send us your 





WHICH IS THE BEST CLOTHES 
WRINGER ? 


Artrr careful examination, we recom- 
mend the “Universal” as the best and 
strongest machine. 

It has “patent cog-whecls (Rowell’s 
patent double gear), with very long and 
strong alternating teeth, which, together 
with the ‘“‘patent stop” (which is on no 
other wringer), allows the rubber rollers 
to separate sufficiently to run through the 
largest article easily, yet cannot separate 
so far that the cogs will disconnect and 











our readers will see in due time; and | jets, until the greatly increased trade is | lose their power, as is the case with other 
y may be assured that the advance in | in the hands of Americans, whose goods | wringers, whether the cogs are on one or 
e will be far more than covered by the | are in no way inferior to those of foreign | both ends of the shaft. 


It also bas the peculiar advantage of 
two pressure-screws, so arranged that 
each screw presses on both ends of the 
rolls alike, the same as if it was in the 
center, while the two together give double 
the capacity for pressyre. 

The ‘ Uniyerga)” bas its iron parts either 
wrought or malleable, and is built so 
strongly and substantially that for years it 
cannot be broken in wringing garments 
by the strongest person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will 
find the “ Universal” Wringer a good and 
serviceable article.—Boston Traveller. 





“OUR HOME” 

Hyarenic INSTITUTE OF DANSVILLE, LIv- 
tnGston Co., New York, is the best place 
for Invalids to recover their health. Ithas 
been established fifteen years and is easily 
accessible by railroad. Skillful Physicians, 
Fine Climate, Pure Air, the best of Water, 
and the finest scenery in Western New York 
are only a portion of its advantages. 

It is a cheerful home, where pleasant 8o- 
cial and religious influences are brought to 
bear in a large degree upon the diseased 
minds and souls, as well as bodies, of its 
inmates. 

Its accommodations are excellent. A 
well-set table, spring beds of the best kind, large 
and well-arranged bath-rooms; Nurses care- 
Sul, devoted, and intelligent in their attention; 
Physicians watchful and sympathetic. 

The physicians lecture to the patients 
every week, directing and instructing them 
in the philosophy of their treatment and 
in the principles of the preservation of 
health. In this sense the institution is a 
school, as well asa place for people to re- 
cover their health. 

Send stamp for a Steoroscopic View, 
our circular, and descriptive pamphlet, 
‘* What we are trying to do and How we are 
trying to do it.” 

H. N. Austin, M.D., President. 
Jas. H. Jackson, Secretary. 





A GOOD JEWELER. 


WE refer to J. H. Johnston, of this city, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column. 

His store is well known to thousands 
who have learned where to find honestly 
made and desirable goods at reasonable 
prices. His stock for the holidays is large 
and attractive, and the throng of buyers 
in daily attendance at his store gives 
abundant evidence of the prosperity of 
Mr. Johnston. All right. 





SOLOMON CONFUTED. 


Sotomon’s idea that originality was 
‘played out” was erroneous. When Dr. 
Mort's CELEBRATED LIVER Pits were 
introduced, they proved to be “a new 
thing under the sun.” Containing no 
mineral, yet acting upon the liver as di- 
rectly as mercury, without entailing any 
of its evil consequences, they are “a new 
thing” in anti-bilious medication. Gently 
relieving the bowels and at the same 
time permanently restoring to those 
organs the ability to relieve themselves, 
they are “‘a new thing” in cathartics. 
Strengthening the stomach and improving 
the appetite, while free from the astrin. 
gent and stimulating properties which 
characterize the ordinary tonics, they 
are “a new thing” among the vegetable 
restoratives of the day. And assuredly 
their remarkable cures of inveterate con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, sour stomach, sick 
headache, gastric fever, rheumatic affec- 
tions, congestion of the liver, irregular- 





all maladies, whether external or inter- 
nal, that originate in a depraved condi- 
tion of the stream of life. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 





PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH 
SKIN. 


Tue system being put under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery for a few weeks, the skin becomes 
smooth, clear, soft, and velvety, and, being 
illuminated with the glow of perfect health 
from within, true beauty stands forth in 
allits glory. Nothing ever presented to 
the public as a beautifier of the complexion 
ever gave such satisfaction for this pur- 
pose as this Discovery. The effects of all 
medicines which operate upon the system 





to good agents, and advise all such to send 
for our descriptive circulars before engaging 
tn any other business, 
Address 
Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





UFrom the Fulton “Patriot and Gazette," Novem 
ber 20th, 1872.) 
THE FIRE IN FULTON, N. Y. 


Yestrrpay forenoon our village was 
Blartled by the cry of fire. (We haven't 
‘uy alarm, and are obliged to depend upon 
Jouman lungs for notice in such a case.) 
Mhe scene of the excitement proved to be 
BI. S. Condee & Son’s Knitting Mill, at 
Rhe cast end of the lower dam, When we 
first came in sight of the building, the 
Aames were pouring out of one of the lower 
Mindows and the smoke rolled up ina 
Aleuse cloud. The fire department was 
#Tomptly astir; but in the meantime a 
more powerful agent than water was 
‘brought to bear upou the flames. Babcock 
“Extinguishers were at once taken to the 
fire and set in operation, throwing a stream 
into this room, which was a perfect mass of 
‘fire. Two machines were used, and in 
4n incredible short time, not to exceed 
three or five minutes, the flames were ex- 
tinguished. 
Too much cannot be said in their praise. 


Our village was saved a disastrous fire by 


their prompt use yesterday. 





Foster Bros., of Brooklyn, have in 


Connection with their large Carpet busi 
Ass a department for Curtains and Up 
holstery Goods, 
beet, 


through the medium of the blood are 
necessarily somewhat slow, no matter 
how good the remedy employed. While 
one to three bottles clear the skin of 
pimples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, 
comedones, or “ grubs,” a dozen may pos- 
sibly be required to cure some cases where 
the system is rotten with scrofulous or 
virulent blood poisons. The cure of all 
these diseases, however, from the common 
pimple to the worst scrofula, is, with the 
use of this most potent agent, only a 
matter of time. Sold by all druggists. 





CHappeD hands, face, and all roughness 
of the skin certainly cured by using the 
Juniper Tar Soap, made by Caswell, Haz- 
ard & Co. New York. It surpasses all 
other remedies, as it will prevent rough- 
ness of the skin if used during cold weather. 
It is conveniently applied, avoiding all the 
troubles of the greasy compounds now in 
use. It can be used by ladies with the 
most tender skin, without irritation or 
pain, making it soft and clear. Sold by 
druggists generally. 





NaTuRE never leaves her work half 
done. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing sil- 
ver and all metals. Try it. x sent by 


ington & Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. 








sist in the organization of Stoc 


ment of the Eagle Gas Company. 


“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lis 
.| Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.’ 





ts 
? 





-| See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warehouse 257 Fulton | Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 





mail on receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Red- 


Busrness MEN having the ability to as- 
Com- 
panies are invited to notice the advertise- 


ities of the bowels, and all ailments inci- 
dent toa bilious habit are “new things 
under the sun,” both to the medical world 
and the wondcring public. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vink, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘¢ Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 
rices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 
CHRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair to a 
beautiful Black or brown. Easily applied 
and asuccess every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





GETTING RID OF PARASITES. 


Wuat a blessing it would be if there 
were any mortal specific that would de- 
stroy political parasites as quickly as Dr. 
Rogers's Vegetable Worm Syrup dis- 
patches the parasites that infest the bow- 
els of children. If we could only purge 
the body politic of voracious vermin, as 
that powerful yet harmless preparation 
purges the physical body of its squirming 
abominations, what a triumph of Truth 
and Justice it would be. Neither the 
round worm, the thread worm, nor the 
tape worm can resist the expulsive opera- 
tion of the medicine. They strive to 
“ stick” in vain. It brings away the mat- 
ter in which they are generated, and 
thus extinguishes the breed. Moreover, 
it is agreeable to the palate and does not 
nauseate the stomach. Children are as 


New York than that of Union Adams. 
For more than ascore of years he has been 
@ hard-working merchant, who has hon- 
ored himself and this great metropolis by 
his integrity, his good example, and his 
success as a business man. 
up an immense and safe business by al 


country, embracing, as it always does, a 
complete outfit of underwear, gloves, hos- 
iery, 
proclamation to a quarter of a million 
readers is: Prepare for the holidays, make 
your purchases early, while you can have 
a choice selection, and don’t forget the 
great Broadway furnishing store of Union 
Adams. 


street, near Broadway. 





FURNISHING STORE. 


Very few names are better known in 





He has built 


ways keeping a first-rate stock of fresh, 
desirable goods, and then offering them to 
the public at fair prices. Asa gentleman’s 
furnishing store it has no equal in the city or 


dressing-robes, neckties, etc. Our 





CANNED FRUITS. 


WE invite public attention, and particu- 
larly that of the trade, to the advertise- 
ment of Bogle & Lyles, wholesale and 
retail dealers in canned fruits of every 
description. They offer only the best 
goods (hermetically sealed), adapted to the 
very best trade in the city or country. 
Grocers and families about purchasing for 
the Holidays should not forget this reliable 
and popular house. 





Tne saving of time accomplished by 
using the Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family 
Sewing Machine, in preference to any 
double-thread machine whatever, is an 
unmistakable boon to anxious, over- 
worked mothers, as well as to professional 





RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


- NOT ONE HOUR 
er reading this advertisement 

SUFFER WITH PAIN’ re 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 18S A CURE FOR 
EVE! PAIN. 
It was the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations, and cures Congestions, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
one appiication, 
FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

no matter how violent or excruciating the pain the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled. Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASR. 

INFLAM Oi At Oe Th 

TTLAMM HON OF ESE Sy one Lown 

SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT. BREATHING. one 

HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHTHERIA, tome : 

HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, APE “4 
RHEUMATISM. 


NEURALGIA, 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. 

Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few moments cure SPASM3, SOUR STOM. 

4 RN py oor 108 OHE. DI. 
¥ "RY, AC, ND I 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS. — 

Travelers should always carrya bottle of Rad. 
way'sReady Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant. 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AGUF cured or fifty cents. There is 
not a remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
and Ague, and all other Malarious, Kilous, Scarlet, 
Typhoid, Yellow, and other Fevers (aided by RAD- 
WAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READY RE- 
LIEF, Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE TILE MOST ASTONISHING CURES: 80 

















dressmakers. There are many other 
reasons for preferring the ‘ Willcox & 
Gibbs.” Send for Sewing Machine Leaflets. 
658 Broadway, New York. 


Praw Home Tatx.—912 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations, by Dr. E. B. Foote, is now 
issued by the Murray Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, 129 East 28th street, N. Y. Best 
canvassing book in the field. Price $3.25 
Agents wanted in every county, Contents 
table sent free, i 


Lockwood & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 











JEWELRY.—We have advertised in the 
Detroit Zribune for the last ten years, and 
have found it a first-class investment. Jt 
pays every time. M.S.Smrta & Co., Jewel- 
ers, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE MARCH OF DISEASE. 


A VIOLENT cold, hoarseness, a severe 
cough, pain in the left side, mucous ex- 
pectoration, spitting of blood, and great 
physical prostration are among the 
symptoms which successively declare 
themselves in the progress of pulmonary 
disease toward a disastrous termination. 
At any one of these stages the danger may 
be arrested by: administering Dr. HAL1’s 
BALSAM FOR THE LuNGs; but it is, never- 
theless, unwise to delay its use for a single 
day after the trouble has commenced. 
The sooner the GREAT SPECIFIC is taken 
the briefer will be the sufferings of the 
invalid. It will cure any ordinary cold 
or cough in forty-eight hours; whereas 
many weeks would probably be required 
to effect a thorough cure of the graver 
symptoms indicating consumption. Ar- 
rest the march of disease at the outset, 
and thereby prevent the formidable lung 
complaints in which it might otherwise 
terminate. For sale by druggists and 
medicine dealers every where. 


Mr. M. M. Bazz, Utica, N. Y., says his 
wife has used a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine for all kinds of work, for upward 
of ten years, with entire satisfaction. She 
never had any repairs done on it. 











Tue FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE 
Noursery.—“ Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTHinc 
Syrup.” —A single trial of the Syrup never 
yet failed to relieve the baby and over- 
come the prejudices of the mother. 





Waat EvERY HorsEMAN WANTSs.—A 
Good, Cheap, and Reliable Liniment. 
Such an article is Dr. Tobias’s Venetian 
Horse Liniment. Pint Bottles at One 
Dollar. For Lameness, Cuts, Galls, Colic, 
Sprains, etc., warranted better than any 
other. Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 
Park Plaee, New York. 


HOvsEKEEPERS and heads cf families 
can supply themselves with the famous 
Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce at 
their grocers. 








A Paper FoR Youna PEoPLe.—The 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is one of 
the most judicious and enterprising sheets 
in the country. 


Buy our IRON-CLAD ASH-CAN, with 
the Patent WROUGHT IRON BOTTOM. 
For Sale everywhere, Iron Clad CanCo., 
51 Dey Street. 








For weather-strips for doors and win- 
dows go toE. 8. & J. Torrey’s, 166 Fulton 
The most satis- 
factory investment any one can make, 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR gives fresh and full 
information of the Fall and Win- 
ter Fashions in Jewelry, Ladies’ 
Watches and Chains, together 
with a complete Price-List. This Cat- 
alogue wil! be sent free to any lady who 
will take the trouble to write for it. @oods 
C. O. D., privilege to examine before pay- 
ing. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New 
York. “ Has a good stock, and is entirely 
reliable.”’—Appleton’s Journal. ‘* Whose 
goods are just what he represents them.” 
—Christian Union. “ Worthy of the fullest 
confidence.” —Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


NOTICES. 


CHURCH REVENUE. 

A Financial Schedule for the use of Churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and other societies raising money by 
weekly or monthly contributions by what is termed 
the Envelope System. Churches which have adopted 
this plan for raising revenue have nearly doubled their 
income, have greatly increased their, membership, and 
put themselves upon a self-sustaining basis. Send 
stamp for circular. 

Address Jonny E. Miner, Publisher “ Little Corpo- 
ral,’ Chicago, Ill. 




















MARRIED. 


Guiice—Watieripos.—In_ Chicago, Nov. 25th, at 
the residence of Charies D. Hamill, Esq., by Rev. Ar. 
thur Mitchell, Rev. Thomas L. Gulick and Alice E., 
daughter of the late Hon, Henry 8S. Wallbridge, of Ith- 
aca, New York. No cards. 

Mitirr—Fraue.—On Thursday, Nov. 7th, 
residence of Vice-Chancellor Dodd, Bloomfield, N. 

.y by the Rev. J. Romeyn Berry, D.D., Albert A. 
Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mary Grace, only 
daughter of David A. Frame, of Montclair, N. J. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT Visiting New York City 
will find a superior stopping place, by the Day or 


Week, at 
’ ” 
DR. MILLER’S HOME OF HEALTH, 
Nos. 37, 39, and 41 West 26th St. 
Pleasant rooms, excellent table, first-class location. 
All kinds of baths. Strictly temperance. More home- 
like and at less price than at hotels, Address for Cir- 
cular DR. E. P. MILLER, 41 West 26th St., New York, 
Foracay Wa’ 


A Great Offer. i Brosaway. NY. 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODE- 
ONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, includi 


at the 














QUICK, SO RAPID ARE THE CHANGES THE 
BODY UNDERGOES, UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINB, 
THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Discase, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the —_ Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diséases, Kruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
ebarges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
If the patient, Gaily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
same with new material made from bealthy blood— 
and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will and does 3e- 
cure—a cure is certain; 
commencesits work of purification, and suceeeds 
diminishing the loss of wastes, i i 
ery day the patient will feel himself 
growing better and peonee pene food digesting better, 


ts in 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, and Skin diseases; but it 


is the only positive cure for 
Kidney & Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary, and Womb_ diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an egg, 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid. dark, 
bilious appearance, and white bone-dust deposits, and 
when there is a pricking, burning sensation when pass- 
ing water, and pain in the Small of the Back and along 
the Loins, 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectly tasicless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. Rad 
way’'s Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
uiver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of 
he Bowels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Inter- 
nal Viscera, Warranted to effect a positive cure. 
Purely Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or 
deleterious drugs. 
{ bserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: ‘ 
Ones pa cins Inward Piles, Fullness of the Bloodin 





isorders, Pri 
25 Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 82 
Warren St., New York [nformation worth thousands 
will be sent you. 


TRAFFIC GUARANTEE 


AND 


REDEMPTION BONDS 


OF THE 


Springfield and Hlinois Southeastern 
Railway. 








Road 228 miles long,entirely completed and equipped. 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Only $15,009 
per mile, Interest payable semi-annually at the Far- 
mers’ Loan and Trust Company in New York. 
PRICE, 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
This Road has a Traffic Guarantee from the well- 
known CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
ANDINDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY, by which it is esti- 
mated that from One Hundred to Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars of these Bonds will be redeemed by lot 
at Par and accrued interest each year, giving the for- 
tunate holders Ten per cent. Profit besides Nine per 
cent. Interest upon the investment. 
We invite the attention of capitalists and investors 
to this security as a particularly desirable and safe 
one, and should be glad to furnish Pamphlets and Maps 
0 full particulars pon written or personal applica- 
ion. 
We have also for sale a small balance of the quarter- 
ly Coupon 8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the “ LO- 
GANSPORT, CRAWFORDSVILLE AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY” of INDIANA, a completed 
Road, running for twelve miles through the CELE- 
BRATED BLOCK-COAL FIELD. 
Government Bonds and all marketable securities 
taken in exchange at the market rates. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


NO. 12 PINE STREET, New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY CO., 


AND GUARANTEED BY 
NEW YORK MIDLAND. 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. Its 
bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They ere 
GUARANTEED, It isa home road, running DIRECT 
FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, assured of a 
large business and a fine future. THIS BOND OFFERS 
AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL THE OTHER MID- 
LAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, IN THAT, WITH 
EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS LESS IN PRICE, 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


L1I2Z2AND 114 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


ALVIN SaunpeErs, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. HARDENEERGA. 

Ricaarp W. Kinv,, member New York Stock Ex- 


hange. 
TRANSACT 


A GENERA BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Governmentand Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 














Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PSICES FOR CASH, DURING 


THIS MONTH, or will takea smal portion cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly installments. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 


HALFORD 








anxious to take it as judicious parents are 
to administer it, and the medical profes- 
sion recommend it as the best vermifuge 


icine dealers everywhere. 





fair trial. 








Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 





etc, Dalley’s Pain Extractor. 25 cents 


extant. For sale by druggists and med- 


Use less of Dooley’s than of other 
Yeast or Baking ‘Powder, as is it much 
stronger. Put up full weight. Give ita 


A certain cure for Frost Bites, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Burns, Scalds, 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Half Pints........--.+.-0++ ee 
OR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 





THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


PAS. .....cceeeceeeereeeeevers decweuns .++- 50 Cents. 
---. 30 Cents, 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


A 7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on the 
the third largest road in New York State. The most 
desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording oe 
argest income and promising the greatest profit, 

Price 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profit- 
able investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & 60., 


BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


RED RIVER COLONY OF MIN- 
NESOTA. For maps, documents, and information ad 
dress L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago and Duluth. 
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S) that cost 
BY used on 


MA ers. Full 


yy aspecial certificate. When six matche 


b: 
Jewelry ofthe same elegant Colli 


mending them,— 
COLLINS METAL WATCL 


Pome 
ACTORY, 


atc 






SS ee ee 


hes and Jewelry. 


cut represents the appearance of one of our 
$25 Watches and $12 Chains, only reduced in size— 
the watches being the full sizes for Gents, Ladies. 
and Boys; also this style Vest Chain, full size an 
beautiful, $12. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold Watches 
our watches that have been 
ilroads have not varied one minute 
six months. We manufacture three qualities and 
three sizes—prices #15, 920, and ¢25—all Patent Lev- 
Jeweled, in Hunting Cases, Gents’, L: 
and Boys’ sizes, Chains $2 to 
weight and finish. Every watch is fully ro 
one time, we send a geventhone/ree. A 
be paid for on delivery; or, if office 
tamp for our Illustrated Circular. The 
ins & Co. have 
0 Tae LxpaPspENt. Addr 
TY. 


=I 

















WARREN’S PATENT COOKER. 
Perfect Cooking. 























The meatis cooked without the access of air, water, or steam, at 210 degrees, The juices and flavors are all 
preserved. Everything cooked in it is more easily digestible than when cooked in the ordinary way. Buraing, 


scorching, over-cooking, and smoking impossible. 
All cooks like it. 

It saves the time, labor, and discomforts attending 
pound of meats. It saves fuel, requiring only a heat suffi 


The 


Absolute Economy. 


ADOPTED BY ORDER IN THE NAVY AND ARMY 


INVENTION OF 


CAPT. F. P. WARREN, 


ROYAL NAVY, 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND VERY EXTEN. 
SIVELY USED BY PRIVATE 
FAMILIES EVERYWHERE. 


dinner may be kept bot two hours without spoiling. 


the ordinary process, It saves three ounces to the 
cient to boil water. Can be used perfectly on any gas. 
e it of the “‘ Autocrats of the Kitchen.” 





stove, kitchen-stove, or range. Every I k can be i 
The most delicate sense of smell cannot detect in the house the slightest suggestion of cookery. The price of 


the utensil will be saved in one month's use. 
Send for hi bracing testi 





prices, etc. 


P.-O. BOX 3051, NEW YORK. 


Is from Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Maj.-Gen. M. C. Meigs, 
Quartermaster-General U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C.; and others, with full description, receipts for cookiag, 


SALESROOMS 240 BROADWAY. 





for your Sunday-school, buy “ PURE 
GOLD.” Itisnew, fresh, and by far 












the most attractive hook issued during 
the last three years. Price 35 cents, 
$30 per 100 copies. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR IT! ! 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and 
Chicago. 














SO os, 


Watches, Watches, Watches, 


Watches. 


JEWELRY, JEWELRY, JEWELRY. 
SILVER WARE, SILVER WARE. 


For finest goods at lowest prices for the coming 


Holidays call upon 


John H. Johnston. 
Up-town Store, 46th St. and 6th Ave. 
Down-town Store, Broome Street, 


corner Bowery. 





Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
WM. R. UTLEY. 





EDW’D E. BOWEN. 


BANKING 
HOUSE. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 


AND 


FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 























NORTON & CO. 








It works independent of the feed—requires no chang 

i goods; gathers and sews on a band, also bet 
hess, ole MACHINE Is COMPLETE W {HOUT A 
Send for circular aud sample of work. 


BOX 2618. 


ween two 
JOHNSTON 


C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 


JOHNSTON’S 


RUFFLING AND PLATTING ATTACHMENT, 


ADAPTED TO ALL Fig §T-CLASS SEWING MACHINES. 


pig 





thread, tension, or pressure. It gathersa single 
bands with one operation, to any desired full- 
RUFFLER, 


e of 


3830 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





are now generally acknowledged to be 
For circulars and terms address 


. Wickes,—* New 
eS Ifind n 


Competent judges pronounce 1m) r 
Pre <@ Musicians.—The Nilsson Troune.-~ 
From LEADING MUSIC! Race Wactahed 





good as can be made,’ Similar testimony from every wher 


THE CEORC!I PIANO-FORTES 


THE BEST BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
GEO. A. GEORGI, Jamestown, N. Ye 


Y. Ispepenpentr.—‘* We use a 
. They can challenge all 
1.’ Mrs. C. T, “kK 






ich please me so wellas 
k, Oct, 224, 1873. Grorce A, Georal, Esq.: Please 


’ 


Concert Troupe.— The Georgi Piano-fortes are as 
e, 









INCOR 


and present manager 
conservative co 


fect security. 
a 


SAM'L FE. ELMORE, 
FRANCIS D, DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 


A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields, 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


~ , Gantnental Life Tasarance Ch, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


PORATED MAY, 1862. 
President. JOUN 8. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


nent, to those who desire to place their insurance ina 


mpapy, conducted on the principle of furnishing re/iable 
and absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent witb per’- 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


REAL ESTATE. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


GUARANTEED BY THE 
EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY. 


$1,000,000 Capital. 


These Ponds are offered to Investors a8 ABSOLUTFLY 
PERFECT SECURITIES, Which the most cautious person 
may purchase with entire confidence iw the payment 
of both principal and interest when due. 
Every bond is not only secured by zeal estate of 
more than double value, but is also guaranteed by a 
Company whose Trustees and managers are the fol- 
lowing well-known gentlemen: 
Joun Jacos Astor, Peter McMaArt1"#) 
Henry M, ALBXANDER, Joun J. McCook, 
C. B. Buair, Gro D. Morcan, 
Hewsry R. Bonn, Wa. B. Open, 
Hoy. Avcustvs BaaNpre are, Ws. ORTON, 
Caarvrs BuTien, Jcpes JoeL Parker, 
Rosert Corr, Jr., Jos. PATTERSON, 
GeorcE W. Durr, A. N. RaMSDELL, 
JoNATHAN EpwarDs, Wm. Rewsen, 
Avucustus W. GreentearF, Jas. A. RooseveLt, 
Hon. Hesry P. HAVEN, Ewrt Saver, 
Henry B. Hype, M. L. Scupper, Jr., 
AprIAN ISELIN, J. Gregory Sita, 
Joun JerFRies, Jr., a ee 

u is Gero. H. Stuart, 
omy phy Kanner, Hon. Gro. B. Uptom, 


Joun D, Maxwatt, Gro. WALKER, 
Samur, WILLETS. 


For further information, inquire at the New York 
office of the Company, No 76 Cedar street. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, 

PRESIDENT. 





John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


Wo. SO Wa! st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 


G 
“Ae CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARINGHOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 
Loans negotiated. 
Orders promptly executed for the Parchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stoeks, and Boads on commis- 
sige lections mede on all parts of the United State, 


and Canada. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
10 WALL STREET, 
BANKERS, 


Agents for Sale ef Canada South- 
ern, Montclair, and Cayuga 
Lake Railroad Bonds. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


f choice bonds to s‘pply in- 
a a 
bscripti rices, execute orders 
subectis gold, d railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, .8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilve & Co. 


Banki ouse of HenrY CLEws & Co., ; 
” By Wall Street, New York. 

i f Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Tevelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

posits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances. Every accommodation and 
facility afforded usual with City Banks. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 








keep on hand @ 
rnish 














SEVEN PER CENT. 


STATE AID BONDS 


to the Arkansas Central Railway. 


A FIRST LIEN ON THE REVENUE 
OF THE ROAD. 


ONLY $15,000 PER MILE. 


At 75 CENTS 


and Accrued Interest. 

This is the Great Central Fast and West route 
through Arkansas, CONNECTING THE THREE 
LARGEST CITIES IN THE STATE—ilelena, Pine 
Bluff, and Little Rock, the Capital. This route has 
supported a LINE OF FIVE STEAMERS for several 
years. Connects with the GREAT COAL-FIELDS 
west of Little Rock and THE CATTLE TRADE from 
Texas, with unrestricted control of the COTTON PRO- 
DUCT FROM THE RICHEST PLANTATIONS IN 
THE WORLD. 


Interest payable Ist October and April, at the Union 
Trust Company, New York. 


Maps, Circulars, Pamphlets to be had of 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & 60,, 


{t Walt St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIBST-CLASS 
BOND 
AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Send for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 
or sell. 


Bonds of City of St. Paul, Minn., 


8 Per Cent., Semi-Annual Interest, 
FOR SALE BY 


FITCH, OTIS &Co. 
NO. #1 PINE ST., New York. 


Alldue bonds or interest coupons of City of St, 
Paul will be redeemed on presentation in City of New 











J.B. WILSON, EDW. F. WINSLOW. 
Late “Maj-cen'l U.S. A.| Prest StL. &SE. Ry. Co, 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St., New York. 
OFFICES} Cor. 4th & Walnut Sts., Se Lous, So, 


RAILWAYS. 


Report upon, Construct, and Manage Railways; Con- 
tract for Steel and Iron Rails, Locomotives, Cars, and 
all kinds of Railway Plant; negotiate Railway Loans 
and Securities. and sell City, Town, and County Bonds 

Hiinois and Kansas Registered Bonds wanted. 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 


Towa Loan an 
rough its A) . 
cy. 
New Yor and! New 








Bonds of Otoe County, Nebraska. 


Guaranteed by Nebraska City National Bank, 

10 per cent., one-half yearly in this city. 

VALUE OF PROPERTY OVER 15,000,000, 
Only 15 yearstorun. For sale by 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine street. 


CITY AND RAILROAD 
Ss 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD, 


cies 





Special attention given to the 
following named Stocks 
and Bonds: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

STATE BONDS, 

CITY BONDS, 
COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 


Albany 6s. 
Cincinnati 63 and 7s. 
ee Js and 7-30s. 
Chicago 6s aud 7s. 
Cleveland 6s and 7s. 
Elizabeth, N. J., 7s. 
Jersey City, N. J., 7%. 
Hartford 6s. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 6s and 7%, 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7-308, 
California ‘ C 8, 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., gold 7%. 
anville, Urbana, and Bloomington 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns 7s. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. R. 7s. 
New Jersey Midiand 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central 7s. 
St. Lonis City and Cotwaty bonds. 
Ulster County, N. Y., 7s. 
Greene ‘“ ieee 
Richmond County, N. Y., 7. 
Lake Superior and Miss, R. R. 7%. 
Georgia R. R. 7s. 
Rome and Watertown R. R. 7%. 
Denver Pacitie R. R. 7s. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Mo. R. R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7s. 
Mississippi Central R. R., lst and 2d mort- 


gage. 
Mobile and Ohio R. R. &s. 
Montgomery and Eufaula R. R. 83, 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 63, gold. 
Louisville and Nashville 7s. 
Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 





4s. 


Money advaced onn Stocks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. . 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Golé and Government purchases of Bonds. 
All Railroad Bonds offered on the mar- 
ket will always be sold at the advertised 
subscription price, without any charge 
whatever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft without previous 
notice, and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 
Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 
Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
given them. 

Ce" Buyers or Sellers of Slocks or Bonds 
should write to UTLEY & BOWEN for 
information 4 

Readers of this advertisement who ad- 
dress us are particularly requested to say 
that they were prompted so to do by read- 
ing said advertisement in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. We desire to give credit where 
credit is due, and be able to trace in 
some way all parties who deal with us. 


—— 


Address 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 


(09 and tit Worth St. 


Mtiloy, Sprague & Cn 


The Register for January, (873, 


is now being prepared, and willbe published as soom 
AFTER THE IST AS POSSIBLE. 


It will contain A FULL LIST OF NATIONAL ANB 


STATE BANKS. 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 


PRIVATE BANKER. 
4 COMPLETE LIST OF ALL THA& 
MANUFACTURERS AND BUSI- 


NESS MEN IN EVERY TOWN 
AND VILLAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH PROV: 
INCES, WITH NUMERALS 
GIVING CREDIT AND CAP: 
ITAL IN EACH CASE. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports at the 
offices of the Agency. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the reporting 
ofthe entire country, and ITS RECORDS ARE, TUSRE- 
FORE, THE OLDEST IN EXISTENCE. 

This gives it a decided advantage, which it main- 
tains through numerous associate and branch offices, 
by systematic use of intelligent traveling agents and 
by the employment of over 7,000 local resident corre- 
spondents. 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY is connected with the institution. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House ia 
the country, 

New York, November, 1872. 
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“TO-DAY,” 

7. 
DID LEWIS Editor, 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PEOPLE'S WEEKLY, 
bas in t-y9 wocks fixed itself firmly in public favor. 
® norel and siriking features and splendid él- 
_sirations have helped to this result; but, in addl- 
bs site the gift of the charming and remarkable oil 
ec mo, 


“JUST SO HIGH,” 


has proved irresistible. 
_ Agents are having unheard-of success, one taking 
Prion hundred names in fo weeks, another toe 
hundrea_ana eéighty in same time, one ore hun- 
dred and ten the first week, ete,, ete 

3 great combin 


~ 





ition the best 








All pronounce tit 
cha : 2 ng oflered this winter. Lose 
no time in securing ory, Circulars and terns 
FREE. LEAN DART & CU., Publishers, 
Pb i 


ston, Cincinnati, 


“ The be.t nagaziu> for children in the world.” 
; N87 





LAZile, € y . ARIHUR, ‘this 
children “ from five to fifteen’’ will for 
1873 be a3 pure ‘and as full of attrective reading and 
beautiful pictures as ever, Price $1.25 a year; 6 
copies, $5. Sample numbers, 10 cents 
T.S. ARTILUR & SON, Philadeiphia. 
The best terms offered. AGENTS WANTED for ex- 
plorations in AFRICA. 

Dr, Livingstone discovered, The Herald-Stanley 
Expedition complete. Large octavo now ready. ut. 
i UNI "BLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, or Springfield, Mass, 











. 27 Union Square, N. ¥. 

Dudonhtediy the best Square at made 
$ Send for Cireular with Illustrations, oe 
Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


COLBY WASHER 
Sa AND WRINGER. PRIC2S 
ee Sa @5 and $7.50, 





Warranted 


Best. 





“sOUH AION 
weuDPy 





Rr 


COLBY WRINGER CO., 


_ WATERBURY, VT. 








This Machine with present tmprovements is guaranteed to a 
every want of the household, for either plain or fancy work. [I 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, a4 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the Bickrorp 
Knittina Macnine Company. Dana BicKFoRD, 
President and General Business Supt., 689 Broad 
way, New York, 

PERFORATED 





4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 


FOR LADIES. AND GENTLEMEN. 





F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT, 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


For sale by Grocers generally. 


Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N.. Y. 







The greatest preserver of health 
ever offered to the public asa 


Cure and Preventive 
Rheumatism 








THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRINC BED, 
The Best, 
Most Durable, 

and Comfortable. 


Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 
Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Heavy Crimped Wire Work. 
SUITABLE FOR 
OFFICE RAILINCS, 

WINDDW GUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS, Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 





etc. 
Patented by H. E. Smiths: 
Manufactured and sold by 
D. C. HALL & CO., 
44 West Broadway, N. Y. 













R 
U sueaTia, A 
[ PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, 
L  opeareninc, P ). 
ND 


aM 
D CARPET LINING, 
Samples and circulars sent guy, i 
free, by E 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 

Chicago; or, 
B, E, HALE & CO., 

56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y. R ¢ 
Sole Ag’ts for Eastern States. 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICESPAID 
fo Old Newspapers of every description,Old Pamphlets 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are writ 
ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paperfrom bankers insur 
ance companies. brokers, patent-medicine depots, printing 
offices book-binders, public and private libraries, hotela, 
steamboats, railroad companies, express offices, otc, 


JOHN C, STOCKWELL 


No. 25 Ann street 
one door west of Naseaus . 











C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


Importer of and Dealer in 
French, English, and German FPoys, 


FANCY GOODS, 


GLASSWARE AND CHENA. 

Sole Agent for C. A. Kleemann’s Patent 

St. Germain Lamps 

Agent for the Glass Factories of the Comp. Anonyme 
of Namur, Belgium. 





. 396 and 398 Canal street, corner of Laight, 
gee cent. interest on $5°to $5,000, 
Assets $10,5 


T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINCS BANK, 


29, 31, and 33 PARK PLACE, 
N. W. corner Church street, up-stairs. 


Al 
ready for first of December at RETAIL, 


New York. 
large Gaoteg of GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


TRAVEL, 


MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM. 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND 
FREIGHT TO 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OB 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERO, & CHILL 





PACIFIC 








N_UNIVERSELLE. 
peroninaomms un * — 
HEELER & WILSON. No. ADWwAT 4 
” eke over Hiehis.two Competitors ahem 

Tas Hionsst Prewivu. 
A GOLD MEDAL, 
Machin: 
man 


° Machines ana Button-hole 
iithfee “The omy Gold Medal for this branch of 


break, leak, nor explode. 


stores, factories, churches, etc. 








No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposita, 





faites Th 
antidote to all external diseases. Sold 78 Maiden Lan 
N.Y. Price % cents per box or pot. Ask for new 

the old is counterfeited, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
: ly medicinal preparations necessary in 
pa hy rhe Pile regulate Fal the internal organs 
certainty; the Ointment a positive 


Selling these Lamps. 


ey 





ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; alse to 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 


On 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 





im 
FRANCISCO,touching at ACA 
atso connecting at Panama with Steamers fer 
PACIFIC andCENTRAL AMERICAN PORT: 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult, 
Baggage-masters accompany baggage through, and at 
tend to la and children without male protectors, 
Baggage re onthe dock the day before sailing, 
from steam ts, railroads, and passengers who prefer 
o sendthem downearly. An experienced surgeon an 
board, Medicine and attendance free ’ 

For freight or passage-tickets or further information 
apply at th oa. A some: or the wharf, foo! 
| of Canals North River, New York 
y ¥. R. BABY, Agent 
























and the many ills caused by colds. 
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or any other inte 
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thus making the 
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per. If you wish 
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id terms 


HENRY c. BOWEN, 


| OF THs) 
3 Park Place, New York. | an 
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Standard Piaino-Fortas 


have been made and 
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sanire ae 780 Bem Sold since 1823, ay 
WANTED | ‘or Oar Now “ |FIGHTY-ONE FIRST pREy, 
TERRE “ have been awarded to our firm ait 
| VER ALL CoMP 
om PETITI 
is BE OF prea - = are still regarded and soomall 
NF. AN Expos 
ste ae Gas | The St = states 





1@ great artists, 


7 conside ” the sfmcnr 





c hows hx ma am fully 
nes are comnreea ye als at at vi! entitted tothe Ny come ine e ed (ts 


als (fartling 





EB BUR st . Hanne rte | Manufactory 


> - ~ mo rethan one-t] ird 
tYWILLE hird larger th . 
CR te a ni actory inthe work _ any other pi, 
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Messrs & So 
ns have s 

their bus ines in 1833. m ac <a}. 
= ness e Xtc ancard In 
ate es upon the * “Os ce P 

RICE Sys 
ail ‘discounts and commissions ; and thes r 
all refutation, the very ‘ Ciearn 
CLass Planvus now offere 
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ARD. 


We call especial ae to our 
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rof the 
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th 34 i 
The intro 






which are in every particu! 
of their cl ass manufacture 
Pano, for which they 


ar the finest instry 
» and second on) 
area 





pi y to 
sO tg subsi stituie,” 
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vtake ; ag a . "as | "Every Viano warranted for five y 
nN v., New 
sh ~" CHICKERING.. a SONS, 
IS WANPED FOR We : ! 11 East 14th St 
GOL SNCF A’ ig gumaeasies at Ws ashington New Yor, 


Boston, 





Oliver Ditson & Co. Announes 


that they were happily untouched b 
GREAT FIRE, and are 
| their extensive orders, 


Ds al 
“WM FLI 
. Macs.; 


NTS 





¥ the recer, 
busy, as usual, in atten ling 


They vow call attention also to their 
Standard Collections 


OF 


cae Veeal and Tustrumental Musie, 


fue whole set is one of the 
>) most valuable \ 
ut sas ies that could be devised, a3 eac mer. 






















t they" were’ jus 


viens My | Chickering & Sons’ Mania 


andis in e 
"i most complete as reg. Very; 
A. i gards machi 
AMOUS|: the tac litte *s for doing the rery bent clan a 
? 
blishmeny 


le and sold 41 000 Pianos 
ire now offe ered at 


~ a? and VERY Cigar mst ee 


UPRIGHT PIANOos 


nme 






q 


AND WOMEH WANTED | ic of the dap 
~gpss “y Ate rd ages of the mc ost popular music of the day 
: e fe gt «in Boar ds, ®. 50: Cloth, y 
; TEN? | : a tht ‘ 
N y = ITt ~4 Lo in z th rae f in mo rf ral 
Sst K I 1Z the new an { wg 
f vt ae cas ¥ igre 4 a (now having a e»lendi d sale), -~4 ica 
NOVELTY me 7 
“al rst. Pt ; enn Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrunental 
S “PERSONS (either _ VOCAL ONLY. 
Silver Cord. Wreath of Gems 
of German Song. Gems of s< -ottish Song, 


Gems of Sacred Song. Shower of Pearls, Duets. 
Operatic Pearls, 

NSTRUMENTAL, 
Vol. I. Pianist’s Alvum, 
Pi ceae oe ‘ Piano Forte Gey 
tail Price, ailed, postpaid, for the Re 


ie tpuicngu i ne| OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston 
rice eet iet a RD hea C. H. DITSON & Co., New York, 
aay. Eyizootic Treatments een fe 
Shecslusrtes |THE "BOLDEN RULE! 
pr ‘ “tu on 6 ple" Stan dard BY &. W. STRAUB, 

IS THE LATEST AND THE Dest 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


Home Circle ; 
Home Circle 















BOOK! 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 
NOW READY. 








‘ontributions from many of the best ant 










' > ar M 
: rre plete account | hoo] Mu si cin America, amot 1 Which are vi 
RUSSE Publisher j unili every Sabbath-school se’ 
l LL, Publisher, Boston, Mi ass. } Palmer, Ruigles, pubtertield, Oni 
1, Martin, and a host of other. 


AL MANAC —FOR 50 Cents | 

} See | ESPECIAL C slialindion IC OF 
THE 
} 

| 





2 
s4 y ke 
pay o ket ** GOLDEN RULE.” 
24 HE is new 3 and prepared expressly for it 
chools donot care to purchase uae, again 
ENT w on E N. who wish to PE h they have already sung from othe; ouks, 
ut ep 


og 





ky very Sunday-school will be pleased with 
THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


t will give satisfaction wherever used, 

Will be issued in splendi hig I 
- | white paper, and or bounc if eee 
he PRICE, bound inboard 

b 8, 

| dozen; $30 per hundred. A si 
cover, for examination, wiil 
cents, Published by 


_ SOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0 


Ae irsiied 





d on fine 





3 $3.60 per 
copy, in paper 
be mai led on ree eine of 5 


DUNHAM & SOM, 


(EsTanrisnep 1834. 
Manufacturers of PLANQ- TORTES. 





‘TS w ANTED. Saniy e 
{ $5 ‘ 
Y WHITE bewaric. ‘ 





E RAPIDLY with Sienc 
: Outfits 


EE, 


C, PIANOS, ETC. 


TECK & CO. $3 


slogu 


fits. Cat , samples, 
S. M. Spencer. Brattlebo 








Their wonderful 






ents, PATENTED 
judges the Most 
juced, 


COVBINATION SOLO STOPS 


are capable of the most beautiful 


Orchestral Effects. 


Grganists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited 
) aa ne their merits. Agents wanted in every 


CIRCULARS WITH MUSIC FREE. 
_ Apply to Gro. Woops & Co., Cambridgeport, 3 Mass, © 


THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurp’ rssed_ in qi nality of tone, 
i fe of finish, simp iicity of construction, and dura 


Every in 


and mci 


ANOS. 


REROOMS, 


‘OURTEENTH ST. 


H AVE., NEW YORK 
THE 


NEW INVENTION. | 


|ANOS — a 
| 
|, 
~ 





| 
| 
|, 


; ‘so, 0 MEL ODEONS in various styles, and unequaled 
n 


Send 1 for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Hay en, ( Conte — 


Novello’s Edition of the Operas. 


Price $2 each. Gilt sides and edges, $1 in Paper 
indi 

We would call attention to the following Operas 

which we will send postpaid on receipt of the marke 





Trovatore, | Nozze di Figards 
Fra Diavolo, li Barbiere, ; Fille du Reg't, 
a the top remove Don Giovanni, I Poritani, | Der FreischutZs 
forms ay | ganani duser, 
Luc | Rigotetio, mbula, 
Laucresia, Lohengrin, en ($1.50) 





Pe Organ 


ana 


Ask for NOVELLO’'S Edition, 
Address J. L, PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 
| Send 30 cts. for the latest number of Peters's Musical 

Monthis n you will get at least four dollars’ worth 
ice Music. Subscription price $3 per year, 
* MUSICAL JUDGES: 


—— [BACON & KARR’S 
=oeeate | PIANOS, 


sl First-Class Instruments. 
| 
| 


the Pine 








d Organ) ha 
€ 


iper rat 





r > 
y imp rove od actions, ew 















INGUISHED ORGANIST 
rt ave baa an op 
e organ, which ] 

and “somethir f | 


New Scales. New Styles. 
New Prices, Very Lowe 
Wareroom No. 255 Creene Street, 
near Eighth St., New York. 












bide *TheCa binet Pipe Orzan 
mast varied cians, power of | ET University Place cars pass the door. 
mo ed qualities, 

y ‘we can 6¢) 
= ply Eagar Onoaxisr ap j prguian T gave Base 
Cu Say is su have made a '- 

) anything hitherto rprodec rR for $2: wd 
will bear mux h many iv bring 
rs and varietic 


usicians, and Families shonld 
is Organ before buying any- 
‘te revolution in Cabinet Or- 
CH, at bis Church and School 
1) Broadwa 

gue and further information 


Pipe Organ Co., 


WRACUSE, N. Y. 


1D CADY PIANO. 


CRC PIANO IN THE 
UNTRY. 











large size and have all the 
to be durable und useful, such 
Rose wood Frame, French 
Seale, Full Iron Frame, 
Made t om the beat seasoned 
skillful workmen. 
Tv FULLY WARRANTED, 


PRICE LISTS. 


& CADY, 


AGO, ILL., | 
| 
{ 
' 








do np) 
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: we 
Merch ante, &e, using our Planes in 40 Statesand Territories 
These ween ere Fortes excel 
all others 
TONE, "DURARILATY, AND 
ISH 
Write for descriptive cireu- 
PENDEN 
ARION PIANO-FORTE 
COMPANY, 
$275. New, full-size, rosewood d legs, 7- 
octave, overstrung piano for $255. ee Nats 
durable as any €600 piano. 
€100.—Superb solid walnut, 5-octave, 6 stopt 
e reed, beautifully paneled organ, only ¢) 
| eled case, only $7: 
WM. A POND & €O., No. 547 7, Ngee and 89 Union 
City. 


U.S. Piano ,Piand Co. 865 Broady 5 Broadway, New Yorke 
lar a mention Tap INDE 
PIANO. No. 5 East Mth St., N. 2’ 
are elegant in tone and finish and are warranted a8 
5.—Elegant, solid walnut, 5-octave organ, pall 
Square,’ New York 





a 
UNITED STATES ORGANS. 
WHITNEY & SLAYTON, 
Manufacturers, 

120 CHAMPLAIN STRBET, 
{ CLEVELAND, ODIQ 


e Agents for the Steck ana 
{ ing } 





trings, Ac | 


































w7 TO INTEREST FARMERS’ 
1 OYS. 


ira late meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
\ York, a paper was read by Dr. J. V. C. 
h, offering an earnest plea for farmers’ 
sand urging farmers generally to pro- 
> aowe means and facilities and eucourage- 


sacommon complaint among farmers 
eed sons manifest a dislike to the busi- 
their fathers pursue, fleeing from home 
ngage vi more congenial pursuits as soon 
t wally liberated from the re- 


‘Twas Thine that brought me there. Burlington and Quincy, where cars run direct 
e to Kansas City; then take tie Kansas Pacific 
a a? Railway 
fren on 4.) If to Southern or Western Missouri or 
Hayy 16 Ve (%.) 
NESS) HH nd rt Nt. Southern Kansas, go to St. Louis direct, and 


DE CE MBE R5 


, 1872.) 








BY J. E. RANKIN, 


Not toa human ear, 


Jcannot break the subtle spell 
sor mortal ask to hear. 





+ must be kept for Thee alone, 
W ho wast on earth in flesh, 

Who did’st for our poor race atone 
And feel’st our woes afresh. 


N reco 
“ye drawn strange com! for 
rth when I was weak. 


s 


wure brave I struggle throug xh. 


Nearer to me than all the rest 
{hat bear the human form, 

Like some safe shelter is thy breast 
From every beating storm. 


WhenT have felt most inward 
uld to others speak, 


trange strene 


ww weak Iam thou knowest well; 
| m glad to think this thought ; 


[love my weakness all to tell 5th. AM] departing from Middle or Southern 
Too well to keep vack aught. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and naiawase 
‘ reak it all, had best by Peonsylvania Central direct 
comforts me to spe: aes 
AO, 
- gives me courage NEW ; to Chicag 3 ; ea 
= my foot to fall, 61h. Making Chicazo the objective point for 
Loss likely is my K 


jn when at last T shall attain 
‘at Icavenly hight so fair, 


own that all my s 


Rica roe ra es 


aaivependent 
FOR THEE ALONE 


jgst3 My SOTTOW I can tell, 


trength was vain— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








eee 


latitudes of Martford or Providence. Take 
first the Boston and Albany Railroad to Al- 
bany, then the New York Central Railroad 
to Buffalo, then the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad direct to Chicago. 

Qu. Any departing from portions of New 
England south of Hartford or Providence 
should first come to New York, and then 
take one of the numerous diverging lines 
westward. 

3d. From New York take one of these two 
routes: (a) Erie Railroad to Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., thence Great Western and 
Michigan Central to Chicago; or (0) Penn- 
sylyania Central Railroad from New York to 
Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh direct to 
Chicago. There is no difference in either 
route as to time or fare. Accommodations 
are always good and railroad officials lib- 
eral. The Michigan Central ia the safest 
road in the West. 

4th. Any departing from Central New York 
had best make their tour direct to Chicago, 
by way of Suspension Bridge and Mich- 
igan Central. From Southern New York 
and Northern New Jersey travelers had best 
go by Erie to Buffalo, and thence by Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad direct 
to Chicago. 


D.D. 


1 shame, 


t from thy name, 






but these should have all the soil which may | 
adhere to the tubers when taken from the 
ground shaken offand then exposed to a dry 
atmosphere until they shrivel a little before 
being packed away. gridias and tuberoses 
it is almost impossible to dry too much with- 
out one puts them in av oven. If not 
thoroughly dried, they are very liable to 
gather moisture ‘during winter, after which 
mold and decay soon follow. ersons hav- 
ing no greenhouse in which to keep such 
buibs may keep them by putting into small 
cloth bags and then hang up in a dry, warm 
room, or spread thinly upon shelves in a dry 
cellar. Thousands of such bulbs are annually 
lost; and, while this brings custom to those 
who. keep them for sale, still it would be 
much better for the community if no losses 
occurred. I was reminded of the difficulty 
which almost every one experiences in keep- 
ing tigridia bulbs, from finding my own get- 
ting moldy, although they were spread upon 
a shelf in the furnace-room of my green- 
house. All such bulbs and tubers should be 
examined frequently during the winter, and, 
if too wet, brought out and dried. It some- 
times occurs that dahlias will become too 
dry, and a iPeldom' of water is necessary, 
but this will seldom be the case when kept 
ina cellar. Dry sand is probably the best 
material in which to pack dahlia tubers in 
winter, although straw, hay, or chaff will 
answer the purpose very well. Dry 
thoroughly and pack in barrels, then set in 
the cellar, and there is little danger of decay, 
unless they freeze or become wet.’ 


AN ITEM TOR CATTLE-BUYERS. 
A good farmer gives this advice about se- 
lecting stock : 
“JT have sold milk for nearly eight years, 














the end of the first stage of your journey, 
you will then diverge from it to any state 
you wish to go. If further West, go as fol- 
lows: 

(a.) Tf to Central Kansas, take the Chicago, 





for self-improvement. 


hey 





lamenting 


ts under which too many of them im- 
That is one reason 
re are many incompetent cultivators, 
ity of farm laborers, 
Z men uncuccessful in mercantile affairs, 
irht have been admirable farmers had 
taken to make farming 
A course might be pur- 


r 


vie to them. 
tthat would interest them ; 
it is all work, no amusements, a lim- 

Hectual culture, and all their aspira- 
ee agrees rrscon they are not permitted 
have or to enjoy are interdicted a3 uscless— 
raste of time, 
ners make home attractive; and, instead 
the flight of their boys, they 
wild be importuned to purchase an adjoin- 
farm, because of their reluctance to leave 
neighborhood in which they have been 


bemselves held. 





ure le 


care been 


and time 


y from childhood. 


» be in a foft ; 


eed repairing. 


Fy 





e kind of a workshop should be ap- 
ied to every farming establishment. 
in the end of a wood-shed ; 
scorner of a barn; at least, somewhere. 
)yenerally such places are provided with 
bly au augur or two, a hammer, a dull saw, 
risty plane, and such kind of instruments, 
hilly unfit for mending broken rakes, di- 
pidated carts, distorted plows, and that cat- 
wie of farming apparatus which happens 
If the workshop is fur- 
ed with good tools and sharp ones, and 
comfortable in the cold, stormy days of 
r, it offers an irresistible charm for the 

They will neither complain of dull 
mea nor steal away to idle the day with 
orthless companions, if they have mechan- 





ty whic 





iis own hands 





h 


nail 
ould 


00 


Yormers’ hovs should have good tools and 
of them. 
ed, since it invariably gratifies an in- 
om propensity to make something. Occu- 
ution insures rectitude of conduct, domestic 








nees for gratifying 
2 most young 





hanical contrivances—that is, a place, a 
aut workshop, where the industrious 
rut resorts for economizing time. 
he makes and mends. 
aves the time it would require to go a mile 
tivo to a mechanic’s shop; and he saves 
oney, too, which any such reparations 
cost. 
uch pursuits in the exercise of his genius in 
it, humble and rude as it may be to those 
lio make lofuier flights in regions of imagin- 


He has real 


It would 


shits, and mental progress, 


‘ined pleasure in the creation of sleds, 
gous, kites, and wooden guns, peculiar to 
x period of boyhood, not readily expressed 
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Italad manifests a decided aptitude for 
echnical 
hous have reference exclusively to those 
iutified with rural pursuits—he should have 
veniences for the exercise of bis ingenuity. 
terwise he will lounge about the house, 
y away dullness on a hay-mow, and, con- 
lently, waste away mavy hours, that con- 
lute days in the aggregate, while waitis 
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i Boston remarked to me 


Fantsin the line of inve: 
i tho se of Watt or Fulton. 
ged at their periods of mechanical in- 
fptation with the chisels, coils of wire, the 
howpipe, a turning lathe, or other adjuucts 
i handicraft, exiraordinary results might 
bn) en in the progress of events, 


tid he, 


Faepenee when T required that sum to pur- 
“se materials for carrying out designs that 
cutertained, it would have saved me a hun- 
dollars often sinee I have been in busi- 
The drift of this argument is appar- 
It is a@ sign of effort and thrift eom- 
{whena farmer bas a convenient, com- 
le, well-lighted shop for all work, to re- 
wuen notuing ean be done on the land. 
le rainy-day system of economy of 
» for making, altering, and mending 
bzimplements that American farmers, 
warly those in New England and the 
tates, differ from English farmers. 
H Lave no recollection of seeing a mending- 
“) On any farm abroad. Doubtless, there 
From the groups sitting 
uder shel ter, haunting beer-stands, smoking 
poder the lee of a fence, or sleeping on a 
Vtchin adry place during the shower, it 
Sinferred they have not habituated them- 
“és as a class to saving time, as is custom- 
most American farmers. 
mito me abroad that all the important im- 
rements of utility in farming were Ameri- 
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associates, 
“rs take delizht in tools. 
® <9 al instrument in spare time, he should 
‘the best to be had, if it is clear he has 
instead of it being con- 
ance, & source of annoyance, 
mpelled to practice by stealth 

This treatment makes 
citful, and impatient of 


Nusic in his soul; 
dered a nuis; 

od the boys ai} 
Ing remote ferret, 
‘vem insine “ere, dec 
Par ental contro). 

To promote the 
y8 aud keep they 


Low he skal go West. 
“umber of routes, 
travel there might be some confusion, 
give our answer as plainly as we can, 
. at all can take advantage who are con- 
“plating removal westward. 
Boston should be the departing point | 
residcats of New England north of | 


‘mpage. then, to give boys employ- 
: ‘s for filling up the otherwise lost periods 
ning days in an agreeable manner. 
‘Sof tools meets more of the demands of 
‘ing boys than a Latin grammar, hunting 
“ “SSS, OY strolling abroad with mischiey- 
Neither all farmers or farm- 
If one prefers a 


mtion as imperious 


home happiness of farm- 
; n out of mischief has been 
‘cm with Many good farmers, and their 
{doing it is not infrequently produc- 


th results exactly the reverse of what 
ty have been earnest to 


"collections of our child 
“unected with those Parental { 
" ch were bright spots in life on 
i, & Permitted to do certain things in the 
“te of our taste. 


secure, Agreeable 
hood are intimately 


thence over the Missouri Pacific to destina_ 
tion. 

(c.) If to Northern Kansas, take the cars of 
the Rock Island and Pacific Ruilroad from 

Shicago, with through cars for Atchison, and 
then westward by the Central Branch of the 
Union Pacific. 

(d2.) If to Southwestern Kansas and the 
Valley of the Arkansas, go from Atchison via 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

(e.) If to Southern Iowa or Nebraska, take 
through cars of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Missouri to Burlington, and thence to Lin- 
coin or Kearney, Nebraska. 

(f.) If to Central Iowa, take the cars of the 
Rock [sland and Paciiic direct to Des Moines 
and Council Bluffs. 

(qg.) If to Northern and Western Towa, take 
the Northwestern Railroad from Chicago 
direct to destination. 

(A.) The great Platte Valley and any point 
in Central Nebraska is reached only by the 
Union Pacific from Omaha. From Chicago 
to Omaha are three rival lines—the Burling- 
ton, the Rock Island, the Northwestern. ‘he 
sleeping-cars of each are equally good. The 
Burlington line is most popular with pleasure 
travelers, having hotel dining-cars attached 
to every through train. 

The Northwestern is very popular with 
settlers, as it has the best eating-houses of the 
three roads and is the shortest line. 

7th. All points in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are reached by first going from Ch':,go to 
Milwaukee, over the Northwester:, and 
thence over the Milwaukee and St. V« | to 
destination. 

8th. Missouri and Kansas can be reac’:cd 
directly from New York City by taking 
through car over Pennsylvania Central, via 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, and Indianapolis, to 
St. Louis, thence via Missouri Pacific. 

The modern improvements made by all the 

railroads are such that every one can feel sure 
of good accommodation and no delays. 
There are always good eating-stations along 
every railroad line, where trains stop at meal 
times; the average price for each meal being 
75 cents. 
Fares.—From New York to Chicago the 
fare by all lines is 244 cents per mile; be- 
yond Chicago 4 cents per mile; beyond the 
Missouri River 6 cents per mile; from St. 
Paul north or west 5 to 6 cents per mile. 

CoLorano.—The most direct route is via 
Kansas Pacific from Kansas City, which is 
approached from St. Louis by the Missouri 
Pacific, or from Chicago by the Burlington 
and Quincey Railroad and Hannibal and St. 
Joseph, with through car to Kansas Pacific. 
Sleeping-cars, very luxuriously furnished, 
run on all these lines, whose charges are $2 
per night for each berth, or $3 per day of 24 
hours. 

All travelers need a copy of the Travelers’ 
Official Railway Guide, which will give de- 
tailed information—more than we can here 
describe. 
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RURAL TOPICS. 


There is an un- OUR ENORMOUS CROP OF PROVISIONS. 


Tur New York Bulletin, in an article on our 
exports of provisions to foreign countries, 
discloses several important facts. One is that 
during the past twelve months there has been 
agreat increase in every item except beef, 
butter, and cheese. The falling on two of 
these items, we are told, is due to special 
causes : 

Under the stimulus of the Franco-Prussian 

War the export of beef was carried to enor- 
mous proportions in the tarly part of 1870, 
and the foreign markets became so over- 
loaded that the export movement was for a 
time checked. It has been resumed within 
the past three months with great activity, 
but at very low prices. The falling off in the 
export of cheese is due to the firmness with 
which prices have been maintained in this 
market for the present season. Last year 
prices were foreed down very low, 
and an enormous export took place; and, 
when our markets were thoroughly cleared, 
a smart advance took place in Liver- 
pool, and the prices for prime factory 
cheese rose in this market from 11 to 20 
cents perlb. The export of butter is so 
small as tO be insignificant ; but that of tal- 
low represents Yery fairly the inerease in our 
products of neat cattle. 
In the shipment of hog products there 
has been an enormous increase. The estimate 
runs as high as 5,000,000 hogs for the past 
two years. To the higher wages and better 
general prosperity of the laboring classes in 
Europe, 2s well as the low prices in our mar- 
kets, the Jtulle‘in thinks the great export of 
provisions is largely due; and, unless some 
epidemic should afllict the live stock of the 
country, the supply promises to be fully 
maintained, not only of pork, lard, bacon, 
etc., but of beef, cheese, and other products 
of neat cattle. The hay crop was large, the 
pasturage has been excellent for many 
months, and the corn crop probably exceeds 
all precedent. 
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THE LARGEST BEE-HIVE IN THE WORLD. 


Is the San Francisco Herald we find the 
following astonishing story: 


“In Los Angeles County, on the eastern 
slope of the San Fernando range of moun- 
tains and in the immediate vicinity of the 
Leaming Petroleum Company’s oil region, 
there is the most wonderful collection of 
wild honey in existence. The hive is located 
in a rift, which penetrates the rock to the 
depth of probably 160 feet. The orifice is 
thirty feet long and seventeen feet wide; 
four passages. This rift was discovered to 
be the abiding-place of aswarm of bees, that 
is represented as coming out ina nearly’ solid 
column one foot in diameter. Certain parties 
have endeavored to descend to the immense 
store of honey collected by these bees; but 
were invariably driven back, and one man 
lost his life in the effort. Others have, at the 
expense of much laborand money, built a 
scaffold 125 feet high, in the hope of reaching 
a place whence they could run a_ drift into 
the rock, and extract its well-boarded sweets ; 
but finally ceased their work. Within four 
years the bees have added not less than fif- 
teen feet of depth to their treasure, as ascer- 
tained by actual measurement; and it is 
thought that at the present time there can- 
not be less than eight or ten tons of honey 
in the rock. A man named B. Brophy lives 
in a cabin not far from the spot, and ob- 
tained, from the melting of the honey by the 
sun’s heat more than enough for his family 
requirements. All through that region im 
mense stores of wild honey are found in 
trees, in the rocks, in nearly every place 
where its industrious manufacturers think 
(for bees seem to think) that it will be se- 
cure. They consume a very small propor- 
tion, as the climate enables them to keep up 
operations nearly every day in the year and 
flowers of some sort are alwaysin bloom. It 

must be a very severe season, indeed, when 


It was 
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HOW TO ) GO WEST. 


lsoriry has been “made of us by a farmer 
As there are quite a 


and to 


the little fellows are not seen abroad in vast 
numbers, busily engaged in their mellifluous 
work.” 














STORE YOUR BULBS SAFELY FOR WINTER. 
A 8. Fuuurr, in the Rural New Yorker, 


Offers some timely suggestions about storing 
bulbs and tubers: 


“In taking up bulbs and tubers—such as 
tuberoses, dahlias, tigridias, and cannas—it 
is very important that they should be 
| thoroughly dried before putting them away 
; for winter. Dablias, perhaps, require less 
drying than any of the other kinds named ; 


many unfawiliar 


and have kept about thirty cows on an aver- 
age. I selected the best grade Durhams I 
could find, and used grade bulls of the same 
breed: until two years ago I commenced to 
use athorouchbred Ayrshire, and now have 
three full-blooded cows, and am highly 
pleased with the experiment. The calves are 

not large, but very uniform in size. Their 
sents are small, and, of course, it docs not take 
so much of the phosphates to form them. 
Some of my grade cows have gone from two 
to three weeks over nine months when served 
by a grade bull; but when served by an Ayr- 
shire rarely exceed that many days. I have 
not bad a single case of abortion since I used 
the Ayrshire. It is true I had but few be- 
fore, but I did suffer great loss from garget 
with the grade Durhams. They are very 
subject to that disease. Anot her great ad- 
vantage in keeping Ayrshire cows is that they 
will yield one-third to one-balf more milk 
than Durham or grade Durhams from a given 
amount of feed. My advice is, to every man 
who keeps cows, use a thoroughbred bull of 
some breed ; the calves wilh be more uniform 
in size and ‘their bones will De omeallar 
experience leads me to prefer the Ayrshire’; 
otber men prefer the Alderney, saying that 
cows from full-blooded Alderney bulls give 
large messes of rich milk.’ 


FOREST FIRES. 


The entire West has suffered severely the 
past month from serious prairie fires, which 
have swept off hay-stacks, barns, and even 
cabins. It is well known that the Far West 
is almost totally devoid of timber, and Prof. 
Lipham, of the United States telegraph serv- 
ice, in publishing a report on the prairie fires 
of last year, asserts the belief that the 
prairies were originally wooded, and that they 
have been cleared wholly by fires, which he 
says destroy everything before them except 
the roots of the buffalo grass. There is no 
question that the lands of the West are well 
adapted to timber growth. If the trees are 
once planted and protected, they will surely 
flourish. 








Weak Luncs AND SENSITIVE THROATS 
are severely tried by the sudden changes 
of temperature occurring during our 
winters, and, in consequence, Asthmatic Af- 
feetions, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleu- 
risy, Bronchitis, and similar complaints are 
sure to be more or less prevalent. Coughs 
and colds, the forerunners of these often 
fatal complaints, and frequently the cause 
of them, should be prudently taken in 
hand on the first symptoms, by resorting 
at once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an old 
and well-tried remedy, sure to remove your 
cold and to exert a healing and strengthen- 
ing effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Organs. Sold everywhere. 








SCHENCK’S PULMONIC a 


ot the png and makes it’ dig ext, His Rome 
Syrup ripen3 ae poatter, and Nature throws it olf 
without any exe 

PRE Ane HER FOR SALE BY 

Je HENCK & SON, 

- E. Sonam Sixth and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPH 

and by Druggists and Dealers sonaraity, 


- AGRICULTURAL. 


LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Descriptive Pamphlets mailed free. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman street, N. Y., 
prietor. 











Sole Pro- 


“AMERICAN” 
Meat and gl Chopper. 


The Best 
Meat Chopper 
in the 
Market for 
BUTCHERS’ 
Family Use: 
4. For chopping 
SAUSAGE, 
PIE MEAT 
VEGETABLES, 









ete, ete., 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL AND 
“Should bein every Household.” 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, and House Furnishing Goods everywiere. 


D. A.NEWTON & CO., Cen. Ag’ts, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 
oe Send: for Descriptive Circular, 








2B ROWS I 
The GUIDE is now published Qvarteriy. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Thosewho afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dol’ar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five conts’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the GUIDE. 
The January Niunber is beantifal, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, etc., 
and containing a mass of iniormation inv ahrabte to 
the lover of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, 
on fine tinted paper. some Five Hundred Engravings, 
and a superb Colored Plate and c hromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprkp TaoosaNp just 
printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
12,600,006 acres of the best Farming and Mineral 
“ao in America, 

3.000,000 acres in Nebraska, in the Platte 
wang? now for sale, 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil. 


For Grain Growing and pce Raising unsurpassed by 
any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICK, more favorable terms given, and 
more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where, 

Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
The best location for colonies, Soldiers entitled to a 
ees of acres. 

Send for the new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish, and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. 

0. PF. DAVIS, 


‘a Com'r U. P. R. R. Co., Oman, Nes. 


The Notritions Condiment 


‘FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 

The safest and best Tonic and Condiment, surest 
preventive against Horse Distemper, and specially 
recommended for Dropsy. Has been used by all the 
large contractors, farmers, and owners of Horses and 
Cattle in pepeiane and the principal cities of, Europe 
for the en years with great success. An invatua- 
ble fooc e aly stock. 

Orders received by 
The North British Cattle Food Co., 

No. 91 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. 

Wanted, responsible Agents throushout t he U. 8. 








MENEELY'’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18:26 ; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


a gg Bell made ofthe best —_ and 
jast six years. Vv GA made 
really Nem Patent Rotary 








iT iT TROY, N. Y. 
0. Sagres el Sten TROY. or West 1 ROY NERLY. 


LS me oe = FOUNDERY. 
Se 


SHED IN 1837. 
perior B Bells for heel Schools, 
ful dey pate 





Hespars 
* - VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati. 


| BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNC LADIES, 

No, 13 cavingstrie Ayenne, New Brunse 
Ks, succes sor ¢ to Hoyt, receives pupils 


Mrs. P. 
at any = charging from any: ofentrance. Lectures 
on Physical Science begin after Christmas Holidays, 








for board and com Languages, music, and 
painting at | rates os mercial course $25. uu. 
dents received at PE ‘time, and charged Foporonal- 


Nd, 
Fort Edw 


rat ae Children to Educate, er School 
es to pay, will find profit in the ** American Edu- 

weal onthly. Price 20 cts., or @2 per annum, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


Highland Paiditary Academy, Worcester, 
Mass,, fits Boys for Common and Scientifiic Aap 
Its superior aie stated in Circular, C. B. Mercatr, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Ghar 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
HE NOVELTY HAND STA 


MiP, 
with comp! ete case of type, for marking Linen. 
Cards, Envelopes, etc. A pe = Little Gew. Price, 
$1, postpaid $1.25. free 




















Samples 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


IMPROVED 








Elastic Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES 


THE VERY BEST IN USE, 


Salesrooms 788 Broadway, N. Y. 











ism, HOUDAYS. 878 
Toys and Fancy Goods, 


Complete assortment, at lowest mindy rates, An ex- 
perience of thirty-six years a guar. 
JOSEPH B. PUR DI Y,  Eaipetiites 
_ 32 and 34 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60., 


—— of Samuel 
Laycock's 
English Hair 
Seating, 
and Manufacturers 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
$27 Sudbury 8t., 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Dasainees Manufactured to Order 


DEGRAAF 











ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPAKY. 


OrFice oF THz ATLANTIC Moroat Ixsvrance Oo., K 
New York, January 26th, 1872 
The Trustees, in conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement f tte 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1371. 
Premtums received on Marine Risks, from 
Ist January. 13/1, to 3lst Dec.,1871....... Oe eaatte 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
1871... .ccccccccccccsccseccssecccece 992,083,675 18 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, ..,.,....7,446,452 69 


No Policies have heen “ssued upon Life Risks, 
01 Risks disconnected with 
Marine Ri: Bhs 


Premiums. n arked off from ‘ae January 
1871, to 3ist December, 1871. 65,375,798 24 
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KNICKERBOCK 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security ~ ll Petaghatsern, over Soe 
CHARLES EAT ON, Preside SNIF 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest. 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATUI 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policl 
to the party himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exce 
ee death, with certain fame ate benefits never before conceded by pod ‘Comp 




















be withdrawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it m 
ipterest of the company's investments 

. To every such policy is attached : a 

distinct parts, for each year of its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, 
sible death claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance norma! cos 


ae receding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 


Age 30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). 


F. 
CHAS. On WIBBARD. Acta 


son approved liv 
or = = representatives on bis 


R LIFE INSURANCE C9, 


$8,000,000 


5 a 


z ES. 
es. payable 


policy coneune a vositive stipulation of an equitable and definite Sonenian value, which may 
may remain with the company, drawing ap annual 
interest of never less than 4 per cent. =< as much more than 5 per eent. /or @ complete year asthe average 


le apalyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three 


and to meet pos- 


tof the insurance to be done bg 
the company in each year; 3d, the self-insurance deposit, or reserve which ts to be accumulated at 4 per cent 


PLE. 
Amount of policy, #1,000, meres at 45, or previous death. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. 








Losses paid during the same oun ee $2,735,9%0 68 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . 073,211 84 


The Company has the folowing Assets, viz,: : 


United States and State of New York Stoc 


City. Bank, aud other Stocks 








& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 
120 and 132 Hester Street, 
65 Christie Street, ( 


ted), 





Loans, secured by Stocks, and otherwis 
Real Estate and Bonds and 


Interest, and suniiry notes and Gains due 
the Company, estimated at...... eevee bat 4 


Premiem noesens Bills Receivabte, 
Cash in ‘97 4 35 OL 


Tota! Amount of Assets «+. 14,806,812 37 


fix per cent. interest on the outstaniing certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 










have the largest stock of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
BEDDING, CURTAINS, 
and CORNICES 
ever before exhibited by them, with 
PRICES MARKED DOWN 30 PER CENT. 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 








A YOUNC L 


FOF R DY 
there is no prettier or more. pas IG LA present than a 


Loring’s French Note Paper, 


with ber INITIAL or PET Name stamped on exch 
heet. 

is ‘Such a Box raty it mail to any person on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. Try Mt. LORING, Bookseller, 
“a 0. box 5011, Boston, Mass. — 





THE LARGEST Se IN THE UNITED 


GALINDO BROTHERS, 
FACTURERS OF 
Fine Gilt i Polished Ww alnat, Ebony 


“a TURE "FRA MEs, 





3 Dey street, New York. 
DEALERS IN aN ae BLICATIONS, CILROMOS, 
ENGRA VINGS, . 
KDWARD SEARS’ 


Mgraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


“E. &H. 1. T. . ANTHONY & Co., 691 
Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos 
and Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscones, 
Megalethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ties. Pboto-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufac- 
turers of Photographic Materials. 





ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
oft latest rainy Fr by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-lis 

5. E. TULTON & CO., Boston. 


ENGINES, MACHIN ERY, ‘ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN (821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
saine. 


ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS' TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
Ho. 15 Cold street New York. 


FIOLIDAYS 


are draw’ ing. near, and ae intend- 
sh ie for ANY of their 
e 


or iis: could not bestow cne 
id be BerTsr appreciated 

















Send fora NTING P Micsirated 
2 Pamphlet, containing the various 
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2 . No ye of Business 
on account of Fir 





BABCOCK FIRE EXFINGUICMER, 
407 Broadway, New Yor 





SEWING & & KNITTING MACHINES 





“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 


LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, Braid, Gather, Tuck, RufMle, Cord, Bind, 
Frill, Quilt, Jringe, Fell 








challenges the world in] perf fection of work, strength, 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
rapidity of motion, Calland examine. Send for Cir- 
cular. Agents wanted, Manufactured by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 | Broadway, NY Y 


" WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WOKERS. 


Patented June 27th, 1871. 


Awarded frst premium at the American tnatis t 
laryland Institute fairs, 13} a 


rs one of the 
most import. 


Fes eaporiene: 
work without it. 


eyes, an 

Vas and 
- ‘ular work- 
a button. holes. They oh ve My Satisfaction. 
Ladies who use them say that they are worth their 
weight in gold. Over eleven Sonal sold during the 
first week of their introduction, Local and travelin 


to any address on reccipt of 65 cents. ‘Ordera by mail 


receive prompt attention. Address WEBSTER } 
CO., Manufacturers, a eane, Conn. 
what paper you saw thi. 


AMERIAN 


BUTTON-HOLE 


OVERSEAMING AND COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Besides doing al? 
other kinds 

JSamily sewing 
it_ makes a beau 


M'F'¢ 
Please state in 










° 
Pee neater, 
and mo anti. 
ful than, by hand. 
Salesrooms 712 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents wan‘ 


e8. 
Address Com- 
pany’s office, 


No, 0. 1318 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Furniture and Upholstery 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, pow offering at low pricez, 





Solid Walnut 
Mantels, 


Pier Glasses, 


Connecting 


Cornices, 
FINE 


Furniture 


and 


Upholstery. 
| TT. 
Grooks & Co., 


Cabinet 


Makers 


and 
Decorators, 


137 FULTON, cor. SANDS, 


BROOKLYN. 





z:| IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


=; FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc., 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 








Wesay the NE PLUS ULTRA Pa the best Spring 
Bed made, and challenge comparison with any other. 
The frame is entirely of iron, with TEMPERED CAST 
STEEL Springs; is elastic all over ¥alike, perfectly 
noiseless. perfect proof against vermin, cannot get 
out of order, and will ontlast a dozen of any other 
nd, Itis not only more luxurious than any other 
bed made, but it oy oss about half as much as any 
other first-class e are already shipping beds to 
every state in the: Union but two: und we warrant 
them in every respect to please, or we will refund the 
money and expenses, 


For circulars and price-lists address 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


We now making 2 specialty of ‘*‘ Church Cush- 
ions,” stuffed with PATENT ELASTIC SPONGE. It 
is cheaper than Hair, will Void its clantcity double the 
length of time, and is proof against 
We can refer to more than one on pounners 
hat are using the ‘* Elastic Sponge Cushio 
end cnet and will be pleased "to aaa 


£ 











aro “NOW. U. 


M yy the Florence pews — Pe: 








EDUCATION. 








CHOOL-F1URNITUR 
MEAD: SHUNT Ei 















Th est, and ae 

sen gctat y aa ee 
town. Send for Circular and Sample 

CYNE LEY KNITTING MACHINE OO., Bath, Me. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. 


N. B.—Agents wanted eversahere. Send for cir- 
i LYON sy CO 








3 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


| 
| 
{ 


cular referring to churches that are using our 
cushions. 


HALEY, MORSE & Co., 
411 Washington st., Boston, 


Sole Agents for New England for the sale of PaTENT 
ELastic Sponcs. 











A NEW CARPET.—Tie Wonpgr.—The 
New England Carpet Company. tetablioned over a 


patterns 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET C 
ee ee Washington hey * Boston, Mass. Mass. 


ance oF 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 
FRAMES, ETC. 
82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 





SPLENDID STOCK AT QUR NEW 
STORE 


81 FOURTH AVENUE. 


1 ives, on aud after Tuesday, the Sixth of 


February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1943 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease, Thecertificates to 
beproduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp. 














NET PREMIUM $53.08. 




















tion will be in gold. 

Adividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next, 

By order ofthe Board, 









cana re¢ Church Furniture 


Se _* 





em FOR sunDay. SCHOOLS 
: LECTURE-ROOMS, 
JOECKEL & 


JOUN san 
490 Hudson st., N.Y. 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 
185 9 and 187 Canal street, N. \. 


INSURANCE. | 







— 


we™ 
&- 








NORTH BRITISH 


AND 


Mercantile Insurance Co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
OFFICE SO WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 


This co 
and Boston alae ations 
have been and 
terially reducing the sree Fire Reserve of the Com- 
pany, which is still ove 


$2,500,000, 


with heavy losses, which 


the public and ii 
The recent ana prove the necessity of Large Re- 
serves and immense resources to meet Gi emerg- 
es. To secure these, adequa 


be assumed with grea 


the 
such 


Boston 
conflagration can oc 


Chicago and 
cur to 


no one which shall equal Chicago and 


bined will absorb the Fire Reserve and Surplus. It is 


Such a pledge makes vee Policies of this Company 
wartha any reasonable r: 

We can no ean eumpee with inadequate rates of 
premiums, which bave p 
many 
disappointment and loss to 





the “nesured. 


transact business with them on the terms proposed, 


companies. 


DIRECTORS. 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, 
& Co. 


CHAS. H. DABNEY, late of Dabney, Moran & Co, 
DAVID DOWS, of Davin Dows & Co. 

EGISTO P. FABBRI, of Favsar & Crauncey. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, of 8. B. Carrrsnpen & Co. 





an JORCKEI/S REVERSIBLE 
po ae ATS, 


mpasy having passed through the Chicago 


will be mee promptly, wi “the yut ma- 


feels called ons Oe sake afirm stand for the safety of 


ncies of premiuin 
must be obtained ane aes collective: liabilities must 


Our system of Mabiities iy ail the large cities in the 
United States, which has proved so successful both in 
conflagrations, is 


seriously anaiale the resources of this Conbany, and 
joston com- 


on this basis that we can assure the public of entire se- 
curity, and nothing shall cause usto deviate from it. 


roved the destruction of so 
ire Insurance C and i d such 
Believing 
that the great mass of insurers are fully persuaded as 
to the wisdom of our position, we shall be happy to 


and we invite the active co-operation of all reliable 


airman, of E. D. Morcan 


3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEFS. 
N ONE: HENRY K. BOGER 

| Skits DENSrs, DENNIS PERKi Nar 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD. Je 
HENK 7, JAM 
ade =e ae Ln C 
LEWIS 3 5 
CHARL‘S H. RUSS BE. 
‘COWELL HOLBROOK, = RO 
R, WARREN Wes GO ] 
ROYAL PHELE "REDERI H: 
ALt B BALSTOW, geore y S S, 
A. P. ‘ A be 

AM & DODGE: ROBERT L. STUART, 
A Ra Tr 

vi LANES A * BUNK 
Pay BS BRYCE, SAMUEL L, MITCHIL! 
FRANCIS SRIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Rare tG GAR Beteat 
UEG IS, “Dp ERIC 
WM. STURGIS. pe yA D . 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2:4 Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 30 Vice-President. 


~ OFFICE OF THE © 


Continental 


INSURANCE CO. 
No. 
NEW YORK, July 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000 |! 
Assets, over, - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this Company—upon the report of a 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund showing 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expenses of the past fiscal year had been $244,609 04 in 
excess of the earnings for the same period aud of said 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip 
issues of 1866 to 1871 inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1855 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

The Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies on the Ist instant, and in July next will, under 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

hasan determination of the Board of Directors is to 

eate a large surplus fand, as s “arity that its Policy- 
Bolder rs veil in the future, as in the past, receive pay- 
ment ia full of ali just cla 

ASemt- Annual Interest Dividend of Tree AND ONE 
BALF per Cunt. bas been declared upon the Cupital of 
the Company, payable on demand. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vico-Prest. 


102 Broadways 


f1, 1872. 




















INSURANCE Co., 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 


Capital 


Assets - (over) 

This Company lases hy the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 


‘rates. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres't. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect'y. —__ 


GUARDIAN 


RIUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


_Assets over $3,000,000. 





STRONG, 
SAFE, 


AND 
SOUND 
INSTIFUTION 
with Assets amounting t 


$11,000,000 


pledged for the payment of the 
future losses of its members, 


Northwestern Mutual 
LIFE INS@RANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


= ACCIDENTS. 































CONTINENTAL 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROABWAY. 







SHEPPARD GANDY, of Surpparp Ganpy & Co. SAMUEL D. hate RCOC K, Le Lilt as 
THEO, ROOSEVELT, of Roosevett & Son. aps eae LD, 1 TURNURE, 
BZRA WLITE. SB. i ae ' 
meee aa AYO ROWEN WM. went M Ans x 
Ay HEN . BOWE iA 
Caritat. phendetdew sustcstenuseueuacectaananded $1 000,000 ACRELIUS h. HULL, JAMES LOW, | ’ 
Firg Reserve (Boston deducted) 2,500,000 | WHhLTAM M. VAIL. - WILL AM BRY rr. 
Gi MMARRE ue caine sduteadassenaxs (60,900 | THEODORE 1. HUSTED, LRLUS Ci 
ie Perris CEOS SIT PHENSON, | WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
$23,500,000 } DW ARNOLD,” HENRY &. SPAULDING, 
. 4 ’ <, J0 
Fire Assets in United States, $1,560,000 CE ee O LIN. ROBT | de TURDY, 
WM. CONNER, JAS. FREELAND, GEORGE MOLE, 
CHAS, i WHITE, { Associate Managers. < FO ens ON et RARLE ty 
ee LORING ANDREWS CHARLES Te BOOTH, 
CARLOS COBB. WM. HURT BOE, 
; COLEMAN, DWARD ‘ 
NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. ( LANE, BRADISH JOUN: SON, 


» 
2MAN HARTWEL. L, 8. UCKI NGHAM, 


MES FI 





ur 





gASER 


tary Agency Department. 
retary Local ercuanenes es 
ieral Agent. 







CYRUS PECK, 
B.C. TOWNSE? Sec 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, & 

JOUN K. OAKLEY, G 








MU TUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX fill 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. STUART, Secretary. 


W.1. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 


Insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


SAMU EL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
BOSTON FIRE. 


HANOVER 











NEW YORK, Nov. reas 1872, 


Cash Capital 000 00 
472,627 91 


Casb Surp!us 






Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 $872,627 
This Company will pay all losses by the Boston Fi 


Si 
ire 
oa — its Capital unimpaired and a Surplus of over 

300 ,0 

Risks ss. as usual. 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
Il. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


United States Life Insurance £o., 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1350, 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 

The principal ey of this bey ie are AP 
LUTE SECURITY, ONOMICAL MA VACEMEST, 
and LIBE RALITY to THE INSURED. 

, Ali Formsof Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
OUN E E. DE WITT, President, 


AS, E. PE Ase, Face 
cH WILL TAM D b. WHITING, Actuary 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 
| _254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 

















! 


0. pac CKARD, ec’ y. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE ORGAN JOINT STOCK aa INSURANCE 
‘OMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LIAM WALKE, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President, 
H. BEWLEY, Secr 


, etary. 
Epwarp W. Lamaert M.D. Medical Examiner. 








Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 












OFFICE at S. BRANCH, 40 AND 


CAGY LOS. 





E. W. CROWELL, Resident Man ht 


LONDON OFFICE BUILDING. 


NVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES, $1 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, LONDON, 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000, 


COLD. 


4E STREET, MEW YORK. 


42 PIN 
7,259,008, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street, 

















This tabie and plan refers to “ Sav sion Bank Policies” only 
The amount in column “surrender values” is what will be paid for policy at end of any 
“tage of policy,’’ should it be surrendered. 


recognizable in the money market, which no policy without it ever had or could 

The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calc minted is the 
of the Company, Exizvr Wrigut, of Boston, formerly Insurance Corniuissioner of Massach 
for Bate Rooks and other ee apply at the Company’s Office or any of its Agen 
men desirable — will be give 








& | INSURANCE. fl SELF-INSURANCE. > 
s ——EE .y 
N | | 
Novmat | a | Fs 
? | Margin.| Cost of (omeeee — ———_ | Deposits Reserve. rome 2 
g omen Risks, | ‘alues. Larges. \ alues, : 
30 | $367 | $7 72 | $952 81 | $56 32 mao ae Sake @ 
31| 3 67 745 | 903 47 5098 | $i 08 | 45 63 | $4719 | $43 11 1 
32] 3 67 716 | 851 85 45 67 365 || 4592] 9653 92 88 2 
33 3 67 6 S4 | 797 83 49 39 3 23 46 24) 14815 144 92 3 
341 3 67 643 | 741 28 35 2 2 82 46 60! 20217 | 199 35 4 
| 
35 3 67 6 09 | 682 06 30 15 241 | 4699 258 72 | 256 31 5 
36 3 67 565 | 620 01 25 2 2 02 4743 | 31794 | 315 92 6 
37 3 67 517 | 555 00 20 57 1 65 47 91 | 379 99 | 378 34 Z 
38 3 67 4 64 | 486 S1 16 17 1 2 | 48 44 | 445 00 443 7 8 
39 3 67 4 04 | 415 28 211 97 49 04 | 513 19 | 512 22 93 
40} 8 67 339 | 34021 ; 848 6s || 4969; 58472 | Sstc4 | 10 
41 3 67 267 | WL: | 5 ot 43 50 41 659 79 | 659 36 ll 
42| 367 187 | 178583 | 281 2 |) S121) Ts62 | M840 | 13 
43| 367 29 | 9155 | 99 os || S209! 92142 | 8218 Li 
441 367 00 | | 00 09 | Sus) W845 | 4 | 1K 
! 
as | eae ae a or aes veces le ceee | 1000 00 | 1000 00 | 15 





year, under column 


he obvious advantage of the “surrender value" stipulation is that it gives Ge Dolio a tangible value, 


Consulting Actuary 
usetts 


ucies, To successful 





THE NEW YO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP 


NOS. 





offers, 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any othe 
Institution of the kind. 


Assets, $19,000,009. Annual Revenue, $7, 


Company to your confidence and support, and es} 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assu 


imum benett to which their superior vitality and 
in payment of premium entitle them. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRY 


The benefits you et ose to extend to those selecting this 
are MORE VARIED THEIR CHARACTER AND 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as canne 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly 
form of Insurance. 

Very truly yours, 


actual resulis will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 
The VARIOUS ABVANTAGES of this form of Policy are y 
in the Hy wlar explaining it, and I notice among them SEY 
CDS OF APPLYING THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPE 
BEEN OFFERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 

Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulti 





Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premin 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


ividernadl « . 


Gividend = - . « - « - 
Wontine Period, 2 years, ann 
dividend = « . 


Thus at end of 15 y 





ears’ period the annuity Ww 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 
turned, 


turned, 
THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Retarned. 


Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Pexiod, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned, 


FOURTH BENEFIT 
Paid-up Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, «© « * «# «© ate Oa 
Tontine Period, 15 years, « « . « « e « « 


FIFTH ‘BENEFIT. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, = © 8 = # s8 «# 
Tontine Period, 20 years, = © © «© «© # « «@ 


Circulars, ¢ 


and 8 
Tnited i or Canada. 








OFFICE, — Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - ede 
ASSETS, July tst, 1872, oe -@(@ @€& “@ “a 
LIABILITIES, - * = = = = *= = = = @ 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Cash in Bank * 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,729,5( 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of sec 

United States Stocks (market value) 

State Bonds (market value)........ 
nterest due on Ist July, 1472.. 
Balance in hands of agents. 
Bills receivable.........---.---ccccesscccce 
Salvages and ch miscellaneous items 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office 














CHARLES J. MARTIN, 


J. Fi. 


President. 
WASHBURN, 





OF NEW YORK, 


22, 


Now. 


Policies issued, 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND | 
= SYRUP on 





MOTHER 


is an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN. | NESTLE’S LACTEOUS 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and ts used by PHYSL | 


CIANS in all parts of the country as the best 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases | 
atbiag Som IMPURITY OF TUE BLOUD. 


b 
| ‘old by Druggists an: 
HH. Astrk & Co., 


E 





15 South William Street, N 
IN FAN 


ADVANTAGES 


Tontine Period, 20 years, . : 


Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity 


Tontine Period, 15 years, Pa es oe ee ee ee 


ce CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


Vice-President, M. B. 


The Mother’s Milk Substitate. 
Extensively used and recommended 
the most eminent piguctene. 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents, 


RK 


ANY, 


346 AND 3418 BROADWAY, 


to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be- 


>Y 


000.000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 


vecially ex- 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine He iple in the distribution 


rance as to 


afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max. 


persistence 


The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto hav 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 


e been ex- 


ANT, Esq. +5 


from whose letters the followi ing extracts are made: 


class of policy 
THAN 
USE BY ANY 
ot fail to ren- 
remunerative 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
I have no hesitation in saying that [ think it more probable that the 


yell presented 
ERA METH- 
AR TO HAVB 


ng Actuary. 


ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 


ot 
ily $3 3. 


Tontine wees od, 20 armies sumatey for life c ombined with 


$227 99 
546 30 
= 1,160 10 
ill pay the 


‘Tontine Period, iSy enrs, samneacad: y for life e ombiued with 


ity for lite combined w "itts 


premium and leave a aiaid for increasing income. 


cash. 


56 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
Tontine a 1S years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 


tur 
Tountine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Ree 


A 4 


= §7,500 
= «= 15,000 
« 23,500 


for Life. 
. $286 20 


699 50 
» 1,450 00 


giving exteaded information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable 
results under certain assumed data, can be obtained by 
eae to the Home Office of the Company, Nos, 346 
8 Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


$2,500,000 00 
= $4,393,564 51 


$174,008 59 


Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1872: 























. $108,9 
1,335,7 bd 
1,713,825 00 
prises: 
139,914 49 
_ 59 
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Secreta winds 


24 & 26 NASSAU St. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


50,000. 
Assets - - - - $6,000,000. 


WYNXOOP. 


Actuary, $8. 8. C. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


R 8S, 
FARINA, 


0 
U 
R 


ew York. 
rs 





—~_ ie 
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‘no small part of their immense fortunes by 


10 








Snsurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN IN- 
VESI MENT. 


Some willsay that, if they live, they can 


do better with their money, as an invest 


ment, than put it into a life insurance 
Is that a condition 
We have an 
example showing that the purchase of a 


policy. If they live! 
upon which one can rely ? 


life Insurance is a good investment, 


whether the person who is insured lives 


or not. 
There recently died in this city a 
young man who in 1861, being then 


twenty-five years of age, insured his life 


for $5,000. The annual premium on his 
policy was $100.85. During the cleven 
years up to his death he paid the annual 
premium in full; not withdrawing any of 
the dividends to which he was entitled. 
The whole amount which he thus paid for 
his eleven years’ insurance was $1,109.35. 

On the other hand, the value of his 
policy of insurance increased every year 
by the accumulation of dividends. These 
at the time of his death amounted 
to $1,129, which, added to the sum for 
which he was insured, made $6,129 the 
sum of money duc to his heirs at his death 
This is an actual history of his policy, 
which was issued by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in this city. 

Now, can any one say with truth that a 
policy of life insurance is not a good in- 
yestment when it is made in a substantial 
and wealthy society, like the one we have 
named in this case? Here all the pre- 
miums which the insured had paid during 
eleven years are returned to his estate, 
With a small sum in excess, and this in 
addition to the $5,000 for which he was 
insured. 

The investment may be explained by 
the following account : 

LIFE INSURANCE. 
To premiums paid durir 








By dividends accuinulate | 
To profit on premiums...-..++--eeee! 
By amount of Policy 


By net amount paid the estate 


Thre insured saved and deposited in the 
insurance society $1,109.35. For this say- 
ing his family received $6,129. Such 
facts form only one of the many at- 
tractive features which the system of life 
insurance presents. 





Financial & Commercial. 
THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN 
“CORNER.” 


Tne Wall Street gamblers in stocks and 
gold understand the meaning of the word 
*‘corner,” as applied to their operations— 
some of them to their sorrow. Not all of 
our readers—probubly not a majority of 
them—attach a definite meaning to this 
term. For their benefit and to excite their 
abhorrence we offer a brief explanation. 

A clique of gamblers, baving ample 
means, combine together to make a 
*‘corncr” on a given stock. They go into 
the market as large buyers; and, as the 
consequence, the price rises and keeps 
rising till the “corner” is made. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of shares are 
sold to them on contract for future deliv 
ery, by parties who have not the stock on 
hand, but expect to buy it in before the 
time of delivery at a less price than that 
stipulated in the sale. They are said to 
be “ shorts,” while the ‘‘ cornering” clique 
are spoken of as ‘‘long.” Those who are 
“Jong” agree to receive the stock at a 
certain price upon a specified day; and 
those who are “short” agree to deliver it 
at the price and time stipulated in the 
eoniract. As the operation proceeds the 
amount of these ‘‘time” contracts may 
and probably will greatly exceed the 
whole amount of the stock dealt in. In 
the end the clique managers, if successful, 
get the absolute control of the stock, and 
ther the “corner” is made and continued 
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There is power in public sentiment; and 
sufficiently 
strong, might arm itself with penalties 
that would be, at least, partially corrective 
Villains to whom the 
state-prison would be no injustice might 
be made to feel its withering condemna- 
The scoundrels might be restrained, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








a right public sentiment, 


in their character. 


- | tion. 
if not by law, yet by the universally 
recognized infamy of their business, 
are glad to observe that the public press 


denunciation 
Northwestern stock. It indicates, at least, 
some remains of moral sense in the com- 
mubpity. 











VIRGINIA REPUDIATION. 


Tnr Virginia legislature of 1870-71 
passed a law providing for the funding of 
the state debt, according to which new 
bonds were to be issued for two-thirds of 
the debt, and a certificate of indebtedness 
for the other third to be disposed of in 
accordance with a settlement to be made 
with West Virginia. The coupons at- 
tached to these new bonds were to be re- 
ceivable for taxes and all demands due to 
the state. The creditors of the state, in 
consideration of the previsions of this 
| tev, came forward and exchanged their 
old bonds for the new issue to the amount 
of twenty-two millions of dollars, and re- 
ceived certificates of indebtedness for 
eleven millions more, making an aggre- 
gate of thirty-three millions out of the 
whole debt of forty-five millions. The 
next legislature repealed the law declaring 
the coupons of these new bonds recciv- 
able in payment of taxes, and at the 
same time made no provision for their 
liquidation as they matured. 

The bondholders who availed them- 
selves of the offer in the first law, and ac- 
cordingly exchanged their old bonds for 
the new ones, have claimed that the sec- 
ond law is unconstitutional, because it 
violates the obligations of contract. A 
Mr. Smith has sued out a mandamus to 
compel the authorities to receive the 
coupons that were to be receivable for 
taxes in payment of his taxes. Judge 
Wellford, of the Circuit Court of the City 
of Richmond, granted the mandamus, on 
the ground that the act of 1871-72, mak- 
ing these coupons non-reccivable for taxes, 
was unconstitutional, and, therefore, null 
and yoid. From this decision an appeal 
was taken; and now this case, and another 
involying the same question, are pending 
before the Supreme Court of the state. 

We are at a loss to see how there can 
be among honest men more than one opin- 
ion on the subject. The Constitution of 
the United States explicitly forbids any 
state to pass any law “impairing the ob 
ligation of contracts.” Hence, any law 
having this character is made null and 
void by ‘‘the supreme law of the land.” 
That Virginia did enter into a contract, by 
the issue of these new bonds, with their 
receivers and holders, and that the re- 
ceivableness of the coupons for taxes and 
all demands due to the state was a part of 
the contract, is proved by the law of 
1870-71, and by the action of the proper 
authorities carrying out the provisions of 
this law. The moment the bonds were 
issued and delivered the contract was 
complete; and thereafter the legislature 
had no power to change it, especially to 
the damage of the rights and interests of 
the creditors of the state. Yet this is 
precisely what was attempted to be done 
by the law of 1871-72. Judge Wellford 
has decided correctly in pronouncing this 
law unconstitutional; and, if the Supreme 
Court shall sustain his opinion, it will 
save the State of Virginia from the infamy 
which a repudiating legislature would 
otherwise bring upon it. The good name 
and public character of the state are now 
in the keeping of her Supreme Court. 




















NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
BONDS. 


‘Eng completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, which is now fully assured, will 





until their purposes are answered. The 
parties agreeing to deliver it must either 
buy the stock of them at just such a 
price as they choose to fix, or, without the 
form of delivery, pay them the difference 
between this price and that agreed upon 
in the contract. If the “corner” be a 
complete one, they are at the mercy of 
the clique. There is no escape from them 
under the rules of the New York Stock 
‘Exchange. They must pay their losses or 
fail. 

It requires skill, time, and a large 
amount of monetary power to engineer 
such a ‘‘ corner”; yet the thing has often 
been done, and under the morals of stock 
gambling will, doubtless, be repeated. The 
Vanderbilts, the Drews, the Goulds, and 
the men of this stamp have accumulated 


these “ cornering” operations. The latest 
and to the losers one of the most dis- 
astrous ‘‘ corners” is that which has just 
occurred in the common stock of the 
Northwestern Railway Company. The 
losses, on the one hand, and the profits, on 
the other, amount to many millions. 
Such an operation has not a single attri- 
bute to lift it above the moral. criminality 
of downright stealing. It is’ stealing 
under the forms of bargain and sate. It 
differs entirely from legitimate trade and 
from the legitimate purchase and sale of 
stocks. There is not a particle of honesty 
in -it. It is worse even than ordinary 
gambling by games of chance. The men 
who engage in it are deliberate thieves. 
They have no moral principle which ele- 
vates them an ineh above the highway- 
man. or the housebreaker. They are liars, 
cheats, and robbers, that ought to be out- 
lawed, from all decent society. Mr. Drew 
8 a great Methodist on Sundays and sings 


develop the agricultural resources of a belt 
of territory almost the whole of which is 
arable land, and the equable temperature 
of this fertile region assures uninterrupted 
communication throughout the year. 

The great features of solidity which this 
road possesses and which renders the 
bonds so popular among investors are the 
certainty of a large traffic, consisting bota 
of local and through business, and the im- 
mense value of the Company’s land grant 
—equal to 23,000 acres per mile. The 
sales of these lands in October by the Com- 
pany realized $6.08 per acre, and the total 
sales up to the present time have been at 
the average price of $5.66 per acre. They 
are being readily taken up by individuals 
and colonies. 

The Company have just secured the 
services of Hon. Wm. A. Howard,of Mich- 
igan, to act as Jand commissioner to the 
road. Mr. Howard’s high character, 
added to his long experience in such mat- 
ters, give assurance that his management 
of this important trust will be both 
efficient and honest. - 

Considering, therefore, that jirst mort- 
gage railway bonds, issued upon the ordi- 
nary basis, are among the very best securi- 
ties accessible to the people, we do not 
wonder that these Northern Pacific Rail- 
way bonds are so eagerly sought for. 
There is no more choice security to be 
found for permanent investment. They 
yield a large income in goid and the pay- 
ment of interest and principal are certain. 





AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 
IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Lire insurance has become so general 
nowadays that a man is rightly thought 


istration. The Forty-second Congress 
has shown no disposition to adopt 
the 
and 


We 


has been unsparing in iis exposure and 
of the recent ‘‘corner’ in 
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any measures for precipitating 
return to specie payments, 
it is cautious and conservative on the 
proposition to increase the extent of our 
national currency. 
safcly assumed that nothing will be done 
to change the financial situation, so far as 
the Government is concerned, under a full 
year, at least, from this time. 
Nevertheless, as soon as it was known 
in Wall Street, on Monday, that the Sec- 
retary’s report was essentially favorable to 
a contraction of the currency there was 
at once a tremulousness in the market, 
which had not been before perceptible. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not a legis- 
lative officer; that he can do nothing but 
exccute the will of Congress ; aud that his 
present opinions are entitled to no more 
Weight, on account of his position, than 
those of any other citizen. The majority in 
the present Congress are adverse to his rec- 
ommendations ; and, as there will be a still 
greater Western element in the new Con- 
gress, there is very little cause to appre- 
hend the adoption of any measure having 
for its object a reduction of the currency 
with a view to specie payments. 
The great convulsion in Wall Street in 
consequence of the ‘‘ corner” in North- 
western Common stock has passed off 


with less perceptible damage than could 
have been hoped for. The ‘‘ cornerers” 
compelled a settlement with the ‘cor- 
nered” on such terms as it was thought 
would keep them from utter bankruptcy, 
but at the same time compcl them 
to pay as near their “ bottom dollar” as 
they could. No failures of importance 
have been reported, and the badly hurt 
are not likely to make any boasts of their 
injuries. Since the settlement of their 
differences among the partics involved in 
the ‘‘ corner” the stock of Northwestern 
Common has ranged from 84 to 89. The 
losses of Daniel Drew and Henry N. 
Smith by the “corner? amount to mil- 
lions ; but precisely how many noue but 
themselves know. 

Henry N. Smith, it is said, has also suf- 
fered very severely in adjusting his under- 
takings in Pacific Mail; and altogether he 
has been badly punished by his late part- 
ner, Jay Gould, whom he will not attempt 
to fight against again very soon. 

The general stock market has been 
active and strong since the commencement 
of the week, and all the old favorites of 
the Stock Exchange in the speculative 
list, with the exception of Western Union 
Telegraph, have ruled higher. But Western 
Union has been damaged by the recom- 
mendations of Postmaster-General Cress- 
well in favor of incorporating the tele- 
graphic system with the post-office. But 
this recommendation is not likely to have 
any permanent effect, as the present Con- 
gress has steadily refused to entertain such 
& proposition and there is no public senti- 
ment in its favor. 

In the money market proper there is a 
somewhat easier feeling and the rates of 
interest on call loans are lower. The 
bank statement of Saturday was more fa- 
vorable than had been anticipated, it 
showing an increase in all the items 
except of circulation, in which there was 
a decrease. The bank reserve is increased 
by $1,500,000, and it is likely to continue 
to increase up to the 1st day of January. 
Gold has varied but littic, the rates 
ranging between 112 and 113. The open- 
ing price of the week was 1128, from 
which it advanced to 1122. 

The banks are showing more liberality 
in discounting the paper of their custom- 
ers, and this makes it easier to negotiate 
paper outside. The outside rates of dis- 
count, however, except on strictly prime 
paper, are still about 1 per cent. a month. 
The effects of the Boston fire on the 
money market, owing to the prudent and 
courageous course of the Boston mer- 
chants and capitalists, were much less 
damaging than could have been expected 
and are now hardly felt at all. 

Upon the whole, the financial pros- 
pects, looking ahead no further than tothe 
end of the present month, may be con- 
sidered as encouraging; but, as we re- 
marked at the beginning, a good deal will 
depend upon the first indication of con- 
gressional action in regard to the propo- 
sition of Secretary Boutwell touching 
specie payments. 

QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK &sTOCKS, 
MONDAY, DEC. 2p, 1872. 
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DRY GOODS. 


THE activity in the market for domestic 
cottons was interrupted by Thanksgiving 
Day, which broke the week in two, and 
greatly interfered with the execution of 
orders, of which the jobbers have an unu- 
sually .large number on hand, for the 
season of the year. But, the market re- 
sumed its tone, and has continued active 
ever since, the chief interest centering 
in domestic cottons, which maintain the 
recent advance very firmly. 

In woolens there is less activity, but 
prices keep up, and the demand is chiefly 
for fiannels. The Boston market for wool, 
which since the fire has been very lively, 
is reported to be comparatively dull again. 
The very severe weather for the latter 
part of the week and the snow-storm of 


It may, therefore, be 





season, but without any extra demand. 
There is rather more demand for light- 
weight fancy cassimeres, adapted for 
spring wear. Prices are steady. 

Flannels continue in active demand, 
but without any additional supply ; conse- 
quently the stock is considerably reduced 
and prices are firm. 

Blankets, like flannels, are greatly re- 
duced in stock, and the sales are fairly 
active for the season; which, of course, 
keeps prices well up and firm. 

Foreign goods are comparatively quiet, 
the little that is doing being confined 
principally to fancy goods adapted to the 
holiday season. The importers are natur- 
ally anxious to close out their invoices, 
and lower prices are generally named to 
stimulate purchases. The auction sales 
are of small importance now, and are 
mostly made up of broken invoices and 
odds and ends. 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc.,for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks. and converting 
the proceeds into good jirst mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tre INDEPENDENT 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
eases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 3 Park Place, New 
York. 





BankinG HovseE or Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau street, New York. 
WE receive DEPOsITs and allow interest 
on daily balances, issue interest-bearing 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, make COLLEC- 
TIONS in all parts of the United States and 
Canadas, and execute orders at the Stock 
Exchange for INVESTMENT SsTOCKS AND 
BONDS. 
We buy and sell, as usual, GOVERNMENT, 
CENTRAL Paciric, and WESTERN PAciFIC 
Bonps, and especially recommend to the at- 
tention of investors the 6 Per Cent. First 
MortTe@acE Bonps of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
OnIO RatLROAD CoMPANY, which are is- 
sued either coupon or registered, in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. in- 
terest is paid in gold, May and November. 
At their present price they yield over seven 
per cent. income in gold, 
This great work is about completed. 
There are now 400 miles finished, and 
only about 20 miles remain to unite the 
Atlantic tide waters to the Ohio River 
Valley by the shortest and easiest rail- 
route possible. 
The quantities of white oak, poplar, pine, 
walnut, and other valuable timbers; the 
cannel, splint, and bituminous coals; the 
varieties of iron ores; the limestone, salt, 
and other products, render the route of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad probably 
the most attractive location for coal-min- 
ing, iron-making, and kindred manufac- 
tures and industrics in the United States. 
The company have, at considerable ex- 
pense, caused a geological survey to be 
made of the route of the road by Prof. 
Ridgeway. Copies of his valuable report, 
with map, and also a pamphlet contain- 
ing the latest information in reference to 
the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the road, can be had on applica- 
tion at our office. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
has now built and equipped nearly 517 miles 
of its main line of road, along what is known 
as the Valley Route to the Pacific. The fin- 
ished portions already have a large and fast 
increasing traffic and entitle the Company 
to about 10,400,000 acres of excellent average 
land in fee simple. 

With these accomplished results the Com- 
pany offers and is now selling its First Mort- 
gage Bonds for the purpose of completing the 
construction and equipment of its line of road 
across the continent. After careful investi- 
gation, we recommend these bonds as a well- 
secured and unusually profitable investment. 
They have 30 years torun. Principal and in- 
terest are payable in gold. The interest (seven 
and three-tenths per cent.) is equal now to 
about 81 per cent. in currency. Gold checks 
for the semi-annual interest on the registered 
bonds are mailed to the post-ofice address of the 
owner, 

These securities have the following elc- 
ments of strength and safety: They are the 
obligation of a strong corporation; they are 
a first mortgage on the road, its right of way, 
equipments, and franchises, and a first lien 
on its Net Earnings. In addition to this 
usually sufficient security, there is pledged 
for the payment of the principal and interest 
a grant of land averaging about 23,000 
acres per mile for the entire length of the 
road. A portion of this land is now in market, 
and the average price at which sales have 
been made during the present season is 
$5.66 per acre. The Company has already 
begun the process of redeeming and canceling 
its first mortgage bonds, ‘as they are now 
being received, at 1.10, in payment and 
exchange for the Company’s lands. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
JAY COOKE & CO., BANKERS. 


WE offer to investors the First Mortgage 
Land Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacitic 
Railroad Company. Attention is called to the 











Friday Rave interrupted transportation:to 
a considerable extent and checked busi- 
ness, 

The demand for unbleached shectings 





to be imprudent if, having a family de- 





“Come to Jesus”; but in Wall Strect he 
differs nota whit from Mr. Gould, who 
dees not attend class-meetings or trouble 
Limself with Christian songs. 
As to. these operations between the land- 
sharks themselves, the public would feel 
no interest if the evil were confined to 
themselves. The outside community 
would Jook on, not caring a copper who 
won or who lost. The whole thing is 
gambling in its very worst form. Its 
possibility under the rules of the New York 
Stock Exchange is a disgrace to that insti- 
tution. That it should be done—yea, fre- 
quently done—and that the men who plot 
and prosecute the iniquity should be able 
to maintain their good standing provided 
they keep their coxtracts, reveals astate of 
morals in #e system Of stock exchange 
that ought to make every gecent man 
blush. Unfortunately for the community, 
these great plunderers drag a long train of 
evils after them. They not only prey 
upon each other, but they prey upon the 
public. They draw in a vast many “ out- 
giders,” and in thé end ruin hosts of them. 
They so absorb the loaning resources of 
the banks that the mercantile classes are 
often greatly embarrassed. They disturb 
the money market, create artificial fluctua- 
tion.ip prices, and sometimes bring on a 
general panic. They are the monetary 
Aisorganizers and enemies of the best in- 
terests of saciety. Their selfishness makes 


pendent on him and no assured fortune, 
he does not insure his life. We remem- 
ber when men were a little. shy of speak- 
ing of their “insurance”; we remember 
eyen thatsome good but not very wise 
men thought it a tempting of Providence; 
byt all this is changed, and nowadays a 
young professional man, clerk, or pros- 
perous mechanic would be thought -reck- 
less if, having a family, he did not insure 
his life for their benefit. 

The cost of life insurance is thus a 
matter of great interest to tens of than- 
sands of families. It is as much a part of 
their household expenses as the cost of a 
barrel of flour or a ton of coal. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York makes an interesting an- 
nouncement, therefore, when, in a com- 
munication which we print in another 
column, it states that a close and careful re- 
view of its thirty years’ experience has 


and shirtings is more active, and a dispo- 
sition is shown to make speculative pur- 
chases, which the small stocks in first 
hands #nd the reluctanee to make time 
contractsinterfere with. Standards have 
advanced haifa cent a yard, and a cor- 
responding advance has been established 
in light weights. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings main- 
tain the recent adyance of halfacent to 


one cent a yard. New York Mills have 
been put up one cent a yard, at which 
sales have been effected, but only for the 
supply of current trade. The stock of 
favorite makes in first hands is small for 
the season. 

Printing cloths are inactive cempared 
with sheetings and shirtings, and the sales 
of the week have been small. 64 stand- 
ards, extra quality, have sold for immedi- 
ate delivery at 7} to 7% cts. 

Prints are in less active demand and 
the sales are toa limited extent. Prices, 
however, are well maintained. Sprague’s 
fancies are quoted at 114 cents; but H. B. 





showk to its managers and trustees 
that they may safely lower the rates of 
life insurance by about twenty per cent. 
The Mutual of New York is the oldest, 
the largest, and one of fhe most successful 
and conservative companies in the coun- 
try; and it is well that so important a 
change is begun by them. It will, no 
doubt, be at once imitated by most of the 
other companies. 


MONEY MARKET. 








them as crudi and relentless as the grave. 

We do not iknow when, if ever, these 
“cornering” operations will become ob- 
solete. It seems Probable that, like vil- 
lainy and murder, hey will last till the 
millennium; yet it is gone the less a duty 
to denounce them, and hold up all the 
plotters of such schemes to public con- 
tempt. Their wealth and «beir sitccess 


should give them no exemption from the 


infamy they deserve. Let the finger of 
scorn be pointed at them, as no better than 
e@ band of robbers, and Jet eyery decent 


Tue immediate future of the money 
market depends so much upon the action 
of Congress in relation to the recommend- 
ations of Secretary Boutwell, and of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, so far as the 
currency is concerned, that it would be 
unsafe te venture an opinion upon the 
subject. Our belief, however, is that 
Congress will do nothing whatever to dis- 
turb the existing condition of our finances ; 
‘but leave tothe next Co and the 
succes%0Fr of Mr. Boutwell the duty, where 
it proper!” belongs, of shaping the finan- 








man sbun them as he would a pestilence. 


Ciafiin are offering them by the case, we 
understand, at 11 cents. 

Ginghams are in small demand and the 
sales are very limited; but prices are 
steady. 

Tieks are in better demand with firmer 
prices. 

Denims are more sought for, with 
liberal'sales for the season of the year. 

In all other departments of domestic 
cotton goods prices are firm, with a larger 
amount of business doing than is usual in 
the closing month of the year. 

Cotton flannels are im especially active 
demand for allthe popular makes. The 
stock in first hands has been greatly re- 
duced pw large sales of the past fort- 
night. Prices are firmly maintained. 

Torsted dress goods are in fair demand; 
but the sales are on a diminished scale, as 
compared with cottons and the heavier 
kinds of woolens. Prices are steady. 

Woolen goods are stiffer in prices, but 
there is less activity among purchasers 
than there has been, with the exception of 
flannels, in which there is still active busi- 
ness, with @ small stock and prices ' ' 

Cloths and overcoatings are selling less 
freely, but the clothiers are picking wu 
such lots as they can find to meet their 
views of the market, and prices are well 
maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres of heavy weight are 














cial policy o.° fhe next four years’ admin- 


selling to about the usual extent at this 


ample real estate security on which these 
bonds are based, in addition to the usual 
guaranty ofa first mortgage on the road, its 
equipments and traffic. The lands of thé Com- 
pany thus far sold have realized $5.66 per acre. 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer thesame facilities to De- 
ositors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate ot 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


REDUCTION IN THE COST OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue Mutvat Lire Ins. Co. oF N. Y., 








144 and 146 Broapway, 

New York, November 30th, 1872. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Sir :—From the facts set forth by the 
Actuary in the following letter, which 
have been carefully considered by the 
Trustees in committee and by the Board 
collectively, they have deeided that the 
rates of premium for assurance in this 
Company shall be reduced, in conformity 
with the recommendations of this letter, as 
soon as the necessary preparations are 
made for the purpose. 
As many'of the readers of your paper 
are interested in the subject of life assur- 
ance, the letter will, if published, not only 
apprise them of the fact of reduction, but 
also explain the reasons which have led to 
the adoption of this important measure. 
Respectfully yours, 

¥. 8. Waxston, President. 
Tae Mortvat Lirz ron { 

Company OF New York, 
November 12th, 1872. 

F. 8. Winston, Hsq., President, etc., etc. : 
Dear Sir :—The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has now been in operation well- 
nigh the period allotted to a human gen- 
eration; ahd the exhibit of its affairs, just 
published, demonstrates, in my opinion, 
its ability and urges upon it the duty to 
revise its rates and widen the range of its 
usefulness, by diminishing the price of its 
assurance. 
The true mission of life assurance is to 
give to persons of slender means, and es- 
pectaty the laboring classes, the oppor- 


whom sudden death may reduce to help- 


uy. 
} HIDES AND LEATHER, 
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less dependence. The special objects of 
its care are indigent widows and orphans. 
The prices for their protection are often 
paid from hardly-earned and scanty means, 
and should be the lowest consistent with 
entire safety. I would respectfully ask 
your early and serious attention to the sub- 
ject; and, that you may have the matter 
fully before you, I submit herewith a new 
scale of reduced rates and certain sugges- 
tions with regard to the future practice of 
the Company, should they meet your ap- 
proval and become the basis of our future 
business, 

The old net prices, based on 4 per cent. 
for money and the mortuary rates of the 
American table, are retained ; and the al- 
terations arise from a change in the per- 
centage addition for ordinary expenses, 
which is reduced from 40 to 10. 

The yearly dividends under the new 
system will, of course, be greatly reduced ; 
and I earnestly recommend: 

1. That the reversionary credits for 
these dividends be given, as heretofore ; 
but that no use be made of them till in 
every instance their present cash value, 
on the policy anniversary, shall amount to 
more than one annual premium, when the 
excess above one premium may be avail- 
able to pay, at the expressed wish of the 
owner, the premium then due. 

2. That these credits be held to be as- 
sessible to meet any deficit that may arise 
from any circumstances whatever. 

8. That, in case of death, the whole of 
the reversionary credit be paid to the 
heirs, as at present. 

4. That existing policyholders may have 
the option either to leave their policies un- 
disturbed and pay their old rates, receiv- 
ing, of course, their proportional dividends 
and reversionary cr¢dits, or to take out new 
policies, with their existing credits added, 
and pay the new rates corresponding to 
their then present age, provided they sub- 
ject themsctves to a new medical examina- 
tion, and are pronounced assurable. 

The Company will, by this most desira- 
ble plan, have within its control a large 
fund, to which it may resort in time of 
trouble, should trouble come to it ; while 
it will avoid the objectionable measure of 
keeping on hand a large undivided sur- 
plus, in which those who die cannot fail 
to have an interest, whose precise value it 
would be difficult to ascertain. 
I would merely add that the Company 
has pioneered its way to a condition of un- 
rivaled prosperty and success. It has had 
large experience, and the community may 
properly expect it to use this experience 
to advance the interests of life assurance, 
so as to bring within the range of its busi- 
ness the poorer classes. To compel these 
to advance money beyond the true price 
of assurance, only to be returned at the 
end of twelve months, isa hardship to 
which I think they ought not to be sub- 
jected. 
Respectfully submitted 

Ws. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 








GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


Reporrep FExpress_y ror “ THe INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER &CO., 
173 and 175 Chamber, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich sireet, 
New York. 





COFFEE.—The market for Brazils is strong, 
in consequence of late favorable Rio tele- 
grams and an improved distributive demand, 
which gives holders more confidence. Job- 


bers, however, show but little disposition to 
increase their stocks, the high range of val- 
ues now being realized and the tight money 
market not proving conducive to a specula- 
tive demand. East and West India Coffees 
are selling freely to the retail trade, but there 
is but little doing in invoices. Reports from 
the European markets show an improvement 
in prices, 

FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel continue 
firm, witha limited demand. Codfish is in 
full supply and the market is quite. Smoked 
Herring in good request, with prices favoring 
buyers. Dutch Herring firm and active. Liv- 
erpool Fine Salt is higher, in consequence of 
continued scarcity. Bulk is in good request 
and very firm. Domestic steady. 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins have 
receded slightly in values. Loose Muscatel 
are steady. Valencia are in buyers’ favor. 
Currants are inactive but steady. New 
Turkey Prunes have been very scarce, but are 
in better supply, with a good business doing 
at slightly lower rates. Citron is easier. Sar- 
dines are affected by an increased supply. 
Nuts are in good demand. Foreign Green 
Fruits are steady, with a fair request. 
MOLASSES.—The supply of New Orleans 
is better, but not equal to expectation, and 
no large increase is apprehended for a week 
or two hence. Prices have receded a little; 
but advices of considerable injury by frost to 
the cane strengthen holders in their views of 
good prices for the early and best cured selec- 
tions. A large proportion of the last arrivals 
were not up to standard in quality and 
brought lower prices, whilst Choice was 
shaded but a trifle. Foreign is neglected, 
butthe stock is light and holders are firm on 
all good parcels. 

RICE.—The market is firm, owing to in- 
creased values in the home markets and the 
paucity of supplies. Values are slightly 
higher for Carolina and firm on Foreign. 
fair business is doing, principally in the best 
grades, which are more plenty than the 
lower qualities and relatively cheaper, 
SPICES.—But little is doing in whole 
parcels. From stovs there is a good jobbing 
demand, and prices are firm and generally 
favoring sellers. 

SUGARS.—Refined have taken a farther 
turn downward. The demand is fair and 
present values are low—below the cost of 
production. Although the stock is not 
large, itis in excess of the consumptive de- 
mand. Refiners are curtailing their produc- 
tion and some are ceasing work entirely, 
which it is thought will increase values 
shortly. The prospects of an early close of 
navigation created a better demand at the 
close, but the market is comparatively in- 
active and devoid of strength. Raws are in 
statu quo, holders and refiners being wide 
apart in their views. Previous prices are in- 
sisted on, but cannot be obtained in the 
present unremunerative condition of the re- 
fined article. Stocks are light, with no pros- 
pects of accession for several weeks to come ; 
hence the firmness of holders. 

SYRUPS are quiet and favor buyers, 
slightly lower values having been accepted 
early in the week. The market closed steady. 
The stock is small. Sugar-house is scarce 
and firm, with a light demand. 

TEAS contiuse very much depressed, and 
what sales are efieeted are at low and very 
irregular figures. There is a fine assortment 
of goods offering, from which buyers can select 
at less than the goods cost to import. The 
demand from the retail trade improves as 
ceuntry dealers appreciate the low prices at 
which gocds are seling. Purchases well made 
now will, without doubt, realize a profit for 
the buyer. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 
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4 Table of Quotations will be found in another 
columr, 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The market has 
been steady and at the close active. Scarcity 
of freight-room somewhat restricts exports, 
but the local and coastwise demand is good. 
Receipts continue liberal; but the stock of 
desirable shipping grades is unusually light 
avd some brands are a turn higher. @ re- 
cent cold -— gives admonition of an early 
close of navigation and_imparts vitality to 
the market. Southern Flour is in moderate 
request, but firmly held, especially fancy 
brands. Receipts for the week 80,916 bbis. 
Exports 26. bbls. Rye Flour is firm. 
Buckwheat Flour in good demand at full val. 
ues, rm Meal in fair request at steady 
values. Feed in good demand. Wheat ar- 
rives freely. ba for the week 1,273,496 
bush. Exports 557,940 bush. The scarcity 
of Sreigit-reem Sein canta 5 but, the 
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METALS.—American Pig Iron is difficult 
to obtain for immediate delivery at quoted 
values; but for future delivery easier rates 
are accepted. Scotch is in- fair request, 


values favoring purchasers. Rails, both 
New and Old, are quiet. Scrap unchanged. 
Refined Bar inactive at reduced prices. In- 


got Copper quiet. Manufactured steady at 
~~ values, Pig Lead firm, with few 
sales, Pig Tin in light request. Plates very 
dull. Steel steady and firm. Iron Wire 
quiet. Zinc in light demand. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Potashes are in light 
supply and steady. Pearl nominal. Candles 
and Cooperage Stock quiet. Drugs, Dyes. 
and Dye Stuffs dull. Feathers in fair de- 
mand. Guano quiet. Gunnies firm. Hard- 
ware in light demand at unchanged prices. 
Hay firm, with alight stock of good quality. 
Straw in good supply at steady values. Hemp 
inactive. Hopsin good request from brew- 
ers. Receipts increase, but the ready sales 
prevents accumulation of stock. Prices de- 
cidedly firm. India Rubberin good demand. 
Paints inactive. Rags and Paper Stock nom- 
inal. Clover Seed lower. Timothy dull. 
Calcutta Linseed active. Goat Skins in re- 
quest and firm. Deer quict. Sumac inac- 
tive. Tallow dul! and drooping. Not much 
doing in Tobacco. Freights very firm, with 
a scarcity of room and general improvement 
in rates. 

OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The mar- 
ket for Crude Sperm is very firm. No change 
in Crude Whale. Menhaden firm. Linseed 
Oil steady. Crude and Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil weak and prices favor buyers. Oil Cake 
steady. Petroleum dull and irregular, with 
an unsettled market. Naptha lower and 
dull. Spirits Turpentine weak and less ac- 
tive. Rosins in better demand for consump- 
tion and export. Tar very firm. Pitch easier. 

PROVISIONS.—Receipts of Pork for the 
week, 42 barrels. Exports, 2,672 barrels. The 
market has ruled inactive for want of stock. 
Prices are firmly held, the Chicago “corner” 
affecting values. Dressed Hogs are weak at 
514 to 6% cents per pound. Bacon is in- 
active at some shading in values. Cut Meats 
in good demand at prices favoring buyers. 
Smoked Meats active at former rates. Lard 
lower, with an increased business for future 
delivery, Exportdemand light. Beef steady. 
Beef Hams in fair request. Receipts of Lard, 
6,240 barrels and tierces, 861 kegs. Exports, 
3,325,584 pounds. Sales, 12,086 tierces. 

WOOL.—Receipts for the week, 2,697 bales 
of Domestic and 595 Foreign. The market 
is quiet without further advance. Prices are 
firmly held, and the tone of the market is 
strong. The late London sale shows an ad- 
vance on some grades. The supply in the 
interior and to arrive is computed to be less 
than the requirement for consumption for the 
ensuing four months. Manufacturers are 
looking for better prices for their product, 
with an increased demand; and, if pot dis- 
appointed in their expectations, will be 
better prepared to enter the market for Wool. 


LIVE stOCK MARKET. 


FOR WEEK ENDING DEC. SRD, 1872. 
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‘ Recerpts of Beeves are about one-third 
less than last week; but the quantity held 
over, with present arrivals, has been more 
than ample for the demand, Butchers being 
pretty well supplied from previous pur- 
chases and the large quantity and low prices 
of Poultry having some effect on fresh meats. 
The quality averages poor. In consequence 
thereof, the few Choice offered sold well, 
whilst Medium and Ordinary were dull at 
slightly lower values, the average decline 
being one-quarter cent per pound and clos- 
ing weak, with a disposition on the ee of 
owners to aecept bids. The receipts of Milch 
Cows are unusually large; but, there being a 
good demand, they sell readily at previous 
values. Calves are dull and slow of sale, es- 
pecially Grassers. Sheep and Lambsare dull 
and lower; and, although sales have aggregated 
large, the supply is in excess of present wants. 
BEEVES.—Receipts, 7,364. Sales of Pre- 
mium and Fancy at 14 to 15 cts. per pound; 
Prime to Extra, 12'¢ to 188% cts. ; Medium to 
Good, 11 to 12% cts.; Common to Fair, 9to 
1114 cts. ; Inferior, 6 to 74 cts.; Texan, 7 to 
101% cts. 

MILCH COWS.—1% received, and sold at 
$40 to $82 per head. 

CALVES.—Receipts, 1,627. Milk-fed are 
slow at 6 to 10 cents per pound, with a few 
Choice at 1014 cta. Grassers dull at $3.50 to 
37.50 per head. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts, 30,456- 
Sales of Ordinary to Prime Shecp at 437 to 
6lg cts. per pound. Extra and Premium, 63 
to 734 cts. Lambs 5% to 73{ cts. 
SWINE.—Arrived, 59,816. Market dull at 
41¢ to 47¢ cts. per pound. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN TIE 
UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Eventne, Dec. 2d, 1872, 
Tne following are the wholesale net cash prices or all 
the leadine styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold intne New 
York market. {t is confidently betievec that this weekly 
intormation. specially reported to Ty8 INDEPENDENT. (and 
more verfectiv thanto any other newspaper ip the city 
is worth. to everv dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 
PRINTS. 
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is a new form of LIFE INSURANCE, ortginated and 


just introduced by the old and popul 


CHARTER OAK LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ORGANIZED 





It is confidently recommended as far superior in all 


respects to any Tontine or other plan upon which pay- 
ment of profits is deferred. ius nee on all the 





BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT FURNACES, 


for Heating Churches, Dwellings, 
= Stores, etc. 

The most Durable and Powerful in use. 

oe ph gy: Ey 9 

Manufactured by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 W York. 


ater St., New 





Alee BLISS & BROWN, Chicage, Il, 

















MERIDEN BRITANNLA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION ISCALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE, AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT UF LOWER 
GRADE. 

FACTORIES: 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


~SILVER— 
Corham M’fz Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. | BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





C, G, GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 
--- ONLY, --- 


EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


IN ALL TIE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRARAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 
A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 
ALSO 


Fur Trimmings 


IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE, 


All at the Lowest Possib!e Prices 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY AT 
502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 





DRRSS-MAKING MADE EASY 


I 
y 


Gi 





NATIONAL 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BEARING THE ABOVE “TRADE MARK,” ARE 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY US FROM 
OUB WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF 


B LO AND OTTER ALPACAS AND 
_— BEAVER MOHAIRsS, 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


have just received and opened a large invoice of the 
very best PARIS quality 


BRONZES, FANCY GOODS, etc., 


which will be offered at 
EXTREMELY ATTRA CTIVE PRICES, 





Also one case 


CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 


Extra quality. 


To which will be added 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in PARIS and BER- 
LIN VELVET, SILK, and POPLIN 


Also an immense variety of 

Silks, Dress Coods, Veivet, Silk 

and Poplin Sacques, Plain 
and Embroidered. 


Mink, Sable, 
Sealskin, Astrakhan, and Ermine 


FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gents’) FURNISHING GOODS, 


Boys’ Ready-made Suits, etc., etc, 
One case Ladies’ PARIS-MADE HATS, latest styles. 





One case magnificent 
Feathers, mrewere; Bridal Wreaths, 
c, s 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., 
NINTH AND TENTH STREETS. 





EXTRA!!! 


UNION ADAMS & C0 


Have manufactured expressly for the present 
Season a Splendid Variety of 


HOUSE GOATS, 


SMOKING JACKETS, 
Robes de Chambre, 


RAILWAY RUGS, 


Traveling Shawls, 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 
ADAPTED to COMFORT. 


SECOND STORY, FRONT, 


637 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 


SEALSKIN FUR, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 





THE GORHAM MANUPACTURING CO, from an 
experience of over 30 years in its manufacture, claim 
for their 


SILVER WARE 


Elegance of Design, combining Form, Outline, and 
Ornamentation, Skilled Workmanship, and Purity of 
Metal, and that their productions are not only of the 
highest grade in the present advanced state of the art, 
but, with unequaled facilities, their prices cannot lie 
approached. 

To meet the requirements of another class, who, 
while they have good taste and discernment, pre- 


Fine Electro Plate, 


equal to Silver in Finish, Elegance of Design, and of 
extreme Durability. The Trade Mark of the Company 
is stamped on the base of each piece. The Company, 
not being retailers of their goods, refer to the leading 
dealers in the place where they reside, 


BABNUWs THIRD WEEK. 











MUSEUM, MENAGERIE US 
IMMENSE AUDIENCES. cane 
BRIELIANT ATTRACTIONS _—THIS WEFK 
NOVELTIES WITHOUT NUMBER. 
MAN WITH THE IRON JAW. 
FEMALE SAMPSON, INFANT ATILETES. 
BEAUTIFUL PARISTAN SYLPH, 
ACROBATS, GYMNASTS, EQUESTRIANS. 
FOUR LIVING GIRAFFES. 
GROUP MONSTER SEA LIONS. 
ONE HUNDRED WILD BEASTS. 
MADAGASCAR “FAMILY ALBINOS. 
DWARFS, GIANTS, | NONDESCRIPTS. 
BEAUTIFUL —— CIKCASSTAN @Int. 
LITTLE ADMIRAL DOT. 
LIFE SIZE AUTOMATONS. 
MARVELOUS MECHANICAL EFFECTS. 


DAY AND EVENING, 

DOORS OPEN FROM 11 A. M. TO 10 P. M. 
HIPPODROME PERFORMANCES AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
Genera] Admission, including Balcony Seat in Circus, 
50 cents, Children under ten, 25 cents. Sofa-seats in 
Parquette, 25 cents extra. Cushioned Arm-Chairs 
(reserved), 60 cents extra, Seats secured six days 
in advance, 

Avoid the crowd by attending Day Exhibition. 





Arnold, Constaile & C0,, 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., 


NEW YORK, 


WILL OFFPR FOR 


(DECEMBER 5, 187, 


fer a substitute for Sterling Silver, the Company offer | 
their 


| lease to t 
| for three years, from the Ist of February 
proof buildin 









SUNDAY-SCHOOL tip 
“NOM, 


SPRIGHTLY WEEXLy 





























































FOR 
Teachers, Supesintendents, Par 
7 . . : Cn 
and Christian Workers, 
It is filled with Lessons, Outline Ty 
: wey AQlas Ty 
trations, and Hints, that make ach ae, 
worth all of the Subscription Price 
year—$1.50 per annum, Address ’ 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPH, 


Subscriptions may begin at a 


cany 
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Fai BING Ww BLAST 

ad i okt EAL LL 

FOR SALE CI IE AP, 

Made to order to 

FOLD FOUR FOLDS 

IN A SHEET 28 by 434 INCHES IN S12g 

Will be sold very low. The machine is NEW, i 

NEVER HAVING BEEN Upp, 
AND IS IN PERFECT ORDER, 

HENRY C. Bowen, 

3 Park Place, 

conse B 2 | 


PROPOSALS WILL 
this office until Dec. 5th for a 


Address 
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34 Offices, 15 feet square eacl 
2 Offices, 25 by 51! feet each, 
& Odices, 8 by 12 feet cach 
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he examinati 
and ventilated; ig doors 
doors required, anc nt stea 
entire building and operate tive elevator 
roposals for the lease of sores cx ’ 
stantially the same or equivalent accoin 


be considered, 


: __. A. ARTHUR, €o! 


NEWMAN & CAPRON 


Importers and Manutactures 





THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


Pompadour Silks, 

Brocade & Plain Cashimere Sicil- 
tens, 

Evening Silks, 

trish Poplins, 

Reception Costumes, 

Cloaking Velvets, 

Cloaks and Rich Furs, 

india Camel's Hair Shawls, 
Cashmere and Wooi Snawis, 
Rich Laces, 

Wedding Trousseaux, 

Paris Embroideries, 

initialed, Hemmed, and Tape Bor- 
dered Handkerchiefs, in Fancy 
Boxes, 

French and English Dress Goods, 
Gents’ Furnishing Coods, 

Merino and Flannei Underwear, 
Peforated Buckskin Underwear, 
English and French Cardigan 
Jackets, 

Dressing Robes and Smoking 
Jackets, 

Neck-Wear of every description, 
Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, 
““Chossen’s’’ Kid Gloves, { to 10 
Buttons, 

Cants de Swede, 2 to 4 Button-, 
Castor and Dog Skin Cloves, i, 2, 
and 3 Buttons, 

Umbrellas and Chatelains, 
Hosiery of every description, 

Seal and other Winter Cloves, 
Fancy Clove Boxes, 

Lace Bordered Table Cloths, 
Table Cloths and Napkins to 
match, 

Emb’d, Braided, and Ruffled Pil- 
low Shams and Sheets to 
match, 

Fringed Lunch Cloths, 
Applique, Nottingham, and other 
Lace Tidies, 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Blankets, 
Plain and Fancy Flannels, 
Marseilles Quilts, Ete. 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
are now offering a large assortment of 


5-Frame English Body Brussels, 


at $1.75 and $1.85 per yard, 
in desirable styles, 
Royal Wilton, 
at $2.50 and $2.75 per yard, 
IN CHOICE COLORINGS. 
ALSO 
Aubusson, Axminster, and Persian 
Carpets, 
IN ONE PIECE, TO SUIT ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Have now opened a fine selection of 


Furniture and Curtain Materials 


IN SATIN DAMASKS, SATINS, 
FIGURED POPLINS, CACHEMIRAS, 
ORIENTAL TAPESTRIES, LAMPAS, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED TERRIES, 
AND BROCHE SATINS, 


FRENCH AND SWISS 


Lace, Cuipure, and Nottingham 
Curtains, Vestibule Laces, etc. 
In all the latest NOVELTIES of the season, 




















ALSO 


Mirrors, Cornices, and Shades, 


MADE AND PROMPTLY PUT UP, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





“BEST IN THE MARKET.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing 


BUILDERS’ HARD WINN 


HoUsefammishing, Coeds 


Plated, Japanned, Tin, Wood, and 
Willow Ware. 

TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
from thet 

Locks and Bells Rep 






takers, 





od and Keys Fined 





st i 


‘A IGaAN ONLLLYHSAIIS On eva 


PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE, 
WAL ANIMOVN DOLILS MOO" AUN O 


UUs NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM- 





THE 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
S862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(6 doors above 17th street 


Agents Wanted. 


——— 


LANE &BODLEY, 


JOHN AND WATER STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, O,, 
MANUFACTURE 
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Pretty fellow, whither flown, 
Leaving me to mope alone, 
To admire and sigh upon 
Those fleet moments, fleetly gone, 
When I saw thee shyly dipping, 
Nectar of immortals sipping, 
Turning these poor garden borders 
Into ranks of shining orders, 
Ranged and ripe with thee to share 
[lonied toil of fair to fair, 
Making pink and orchis bring 
Luscious tribute to their king. 
fleliotrope and pansy show, 
Twas for this that each did blow, 
Sole on thy account it stored 
In its cup ambrosial hoard, 
With such fare as dryads get 
Thy capricious bill to whet, 
So adroitly to invite, 
Such a tempting snare to set, 
That with spicy store it might 
Bribe thy dainty appetite. 


Qu 


of 


air. 
col 
of 
What thy name or what thy race, _| sto 
Where thy chosen dwelling-place, 
Though it shame me to confess, 
flitting mote, I cannot guess. 
True enourh, i've often heard 
How men call thee Humming-bird; 
Yet [verily do know 

Thou wast never christened 60, 
When the elves a-flocking came 
To pick out a suited name, 

When that lucky morn befel 

Thee, impent in natal cell ; 

And the god-mother bespied 

Thee with baby bill inside 

Tapping at thy tiny shell! 
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toi 
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vas 
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fure what then thy sponsor sang 
Could not slip from mortal tongue, 


met 


All too clumsy buman speech tate 
ifs sweet sivuance to reach, 
Only fay might duly lisp her 


Svilables so trimly crisp, 
Peas-blossom or cobweb try 
It to utter suitably! 
Like thyself, ’twould tease, coy sprite, 
Now in reach, now slipt from sight, 
Like thyself, a bliss delusive, 
Glimpse evanishing, effusive, 
Ry a Zephyr put to flight, 
As a thistle-down elusive. 


Bu 


What thy name, then, know I not, pel 


Of what lineage begot, 

Restless atom, fledgling airy, 
Wraith of bird or feathered fairy. 
Half thou seemest spark of day, 
Stragzled sunbeam gone astray, 
Prisoned now in gauzy sheen, 
Shimmering tent of yellow green, 
So a-throb with flerce desire 

To attain the solar fire, 

Wild from tip of wing to crest 
To put off ite hot unrest, 

And quivering be anew 

In the fountain whence it flew, 
That it never, never knows 

One cool second of repose! 
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Or, if that odd legend hold 
Sacred Scripture quaintly told, 
Of the primal, happy Two 
Set within the garden new, 
Then by bolt of righteous fate = 
Thrust outside the flaming gate, 
Thee forsooth I might surmise 
Fugitive from Paradise. 
The avenging Angel’s eye 
Thy fine substance did not spy 
Or else thou could’st blind him quite bs 
With thy feathers’ flicking light, 
*Scaping 'twixt the pair forlorn, 
Nowise of thy bravery shorn, 
Nor, like creatures after sent 
Into sinless banishment, : 
Losing aught of Eden’s grace i 
In thy new abiding place. 
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When I saw thee months ago, th 
In the early budding Spring, 
Speeding deftly to and fro, a 





Sweety comfort gathering 


From Wisteria’s purple chalice, wherein attempts 
cultivation of vegetable 


saw as fine cabbages ag 
evidently grown with 
stables were near; but 


Builded for thy hanging palace, 
Thou wert sudden revelation 

Of a perfecter creation. 

The quintessence didst thou seem 
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The general aspect o 
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Its good drainage insu 


home; and occasion: 


which are far apart, I o 
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Of that old, delicious dream poor torecommend a tr 


Wherein Paradise again 


Occasional meadows 


Shall breed royal race of men, enough to mow the 
Ana the wrinkled earth grow fair had just been cut : 
Under a serener air, The grass crop in } 


Putting off the old-time frown, 
Dofling the familiar gown 

For a more benignant face 

And perennial comeliness. 

Thou that morn didst seem to me 
Of such time the prophecy, 

Of such blessedness ideal 


seems a precious one, 
and treasured more c 
whea* 
with its stack of hay ji 
ly fenced around to pr« 
mal invaders as if it 
mine, The long wint 


Often I saw 


The epitome unreal, careful provision for st 


And I marveled tlon shonldst come, 
Centuries before the time 


is nct allowed to be to 
or horses have eaten 1 


To a p'anct cramped ond dumb, in the woods which | 


To a crude, untempered clime; 
And I pitied thee, poor wight, ; 
Exile from some island bright, 1 


first snow-storm. 


But the climate plea 
s so pure and deliciou 


Thinking tit abode to find by its lightness and b 


Amongst hom ely buman kind. 


But through slow-maturing Summer 
Thou wast no inconstant comer; 
Larkspur studied how to woo thee, 
Snowy phlox could all undo thee, I 
And I marked thou wouldst not moek 
Ample-natured holyhock ; 

Roses fine their petals shed, 

Amorous poppies inly bled, 

Praying thee to take thy part 

Of each passionate, proud heart; 
Stretched to thee its greedy lip, 
Squash-vine beaker over bold, 

And I saw thee pause to sip 

From the rim of gleaming gold. 


Now a chill is in the air, 

Frost has stung thy sweethearts dead, 
Tiger lily, blanched and bare, 
Shivers in the garden-bed— 

Queen barbaric, loath to own 

All her savage beauty gone. 

Now that whimsical October 
Loiters o’er the landscape sober, 
Splashing on the woodland sallow 
Hectic freaks of red and yellow, 
While the winy sumac glows 
Challenge to December snows, 
Piquant rover, hast thou flown 
Toa sunnier, sweeter zone ? 
Happy skies that bid thee choose 
What our niggard airs refuse! 


All bland influence attend thee, 
Fragrant tropic groves befriend thee, 
Bloomy Southern summers bring 
Largess to thy wandering. 
Lavish climes of East and West 
Waste on thee their fairest, best, 
Till the seasons, flying o’er, 
Wulrl thee hitherward once more ! 
Then, ere thy thin flame expire, 
8wallowed of its parent fire, 
If I might not half deny 
Things so exquisite could die! 
Oh! before some poet’s eyes, 
Dainty creature, deign to shine, 
That thy beauty bring surprise 
To a smoother quill than mine, 

Though he could not give, I trow, 
Purer love than I do now! 

Let thy flattering life depart, 

Darling, on that singer’s heart, 

That such grace fit echo find 

Ina poet’s gracions mind, 

And his tunefy) elegy 

Thine apotheo: * 

sis be! 
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thay Papen is the name of a colossal 
ed n bronze recently exhibited in 
oe ce. It was modeled in Rome by the 
& nown English sculptor, Mr. George 
ig. upon the order of Mr. George 
i. logy, York; and, through the 
ra of the latter, will be presented 
the Central Park, of this city. Upon the 
“ge is carved: “ George Simonds, Rome 
8. MDCCCLXXI, —C. Papi Fuse.” A 
Youth is represented, his weight poled upon 
his right leg and his left arm upraised = 
his right hand 1s held the hood, evident! 
Just withdrawn; while upon his ‘left ‘s 
Perched the faleon. The eyes of the youth 
are turned toward the bird, and it seems as 
thoush he were urging his favorite to the 
— of the game. The hight is elght feet 
five and two-fifths inches, while the hight 
— wing of the falcon is twelve feet and 
ree ents of aninch. The figure itself is 
Miviscent of the “ Apollo Belvidere” and 
* Fighting Gladiator.” 
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Tretry fellow, whither flown, 

Leaving me to mope alone, 

To admire and sigh upon 

Those fleet moments, fleetly gone, 
When I saw thee shyly dipping, 
Nectar of immortals sipping, 
Turning these poor garden borders 
Into ranks of shining orders, 
Ranged and ripe with thee to share 
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‘Twas for this that each did blow, 
Sle on thy account it stored 
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With such fare as dryads get 

Thy capricious bill to whet, 

So adroitly to invite, 

Such a tempting snare to set, 

That with spiey store it might 
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What thy name or what thy race, 
Where thy chosen dwelling-place, 
Though it shame me to confess, 
Thtting mote, I cannot guess. 

True enouch, I’ve often heard 
low men call thee Humming-bird ; 
Yet [verily do know 

Thou wast vever christened 60, 
When the elves a-flocking came 

To pick out a suited name, 

When that lucky morn befel 

Thee, impent in natal cell ; 

And the god-mother bespied 

Thee with baby bill inside 
Tapping at thy tiny shell! 


fure what then thy sponsor sang 
Could not slip from mortal tongue, 
All too clumsy buman apeerb 

ils sweet sipuance to reach, 

Only fay might duly lisp 

S, lables so trimly crisp, 

Peas blossom or cobweb try 

It to utter suitably! 

Like thyself, ’twould tease, coy sprite, 
Now in reach, now slipt from sight, 
Like thyself, a bliss delusive, 
Glimpse evanishing, effusive, 

By a z-phyr put to flight, 

As a thistle-down elusive. 


What thy name, then, know I not, 
Of what lineage begot, 

Rest'vss atom, fledgling airy, 
Wraith of bird or feathered fairy. 
Half thou seemest spark of day, 
Stragzied sunbeam gone astray, 
Prisoned now in gauzy sheen, 
Shimmering tent of yellow green, 
So a-throb with fierce desire 

To aitain the solar fire, 

Vild from tip of wing to crest 

To put off its hot unrest, 

And quivering be anew 

In the fountain whence it flew, 
‘That it never, never knows 
One cool second of repose! 


Or, if that odd legend hold 
Sacred Scripture quaintly told, 
Of the primal, happy Two 

Set within the garden new, 

Then by bolt of righteous fate 
Thrust outside the flaming gate, 
Thee forsooth I might surmise 
Fugitive from Paradise. 

The avenging Angel’s eye 

Thy fine substance did not spy 
Or else thou could’st blind him quite 
With thy feathers’ flicking light, 
’Scaping ’twixt the pair forlorn, 
Nowise of thy bravery shorn, 
Nor, like creatures after sent 
Into sinless banishment, 

Losing aught of Eden’s grace 

In thy new abiding place. 


When I saw thee months ago, 
In the early budding Spring, 
Speeding deftly to and fro, 
Sweety comfort gathering 
From Wisteria’s purple chalice, 
Builded for thy hanging palace, 
Thou wert sudden revelation 
Of a perfecter creation. 
The quintessence didst thou seem 
Of that old, delicious dream 
Wherein Paradise again 
Shall breed royal race of men, 
And the wrinkled earth grow fair 
Under a serener air, 
Putting off the old-time frown, 
Doffing the familiar gown 
For a more benignant face 
And perennial comeliness. 
Thou that morn didst seem to me 
Of such time the prophecy, 
Of such blessedness ideal 
The epitome 
And I marveled thon shonldst come, 
Centuries before the time 
To a p’anet cramped ond dumb, 
To a crude, untempered clime; 
And I pitied thee, poor wight, 
Exile from some island bright, 
Thinking fit abode to find 
Amongst hom ely buman kind. 


But through slow-maturing Summer 
Thou wast no inconstant comer; 
Larkspur studied how to woo thee, 
Snowy phlox could all undo thee, 
And I marked thou wouldst not moek 
Ample-natured holyhock ; 

Roses fine their petals shed, 

Amorous poppies inly bled, 

Praying thee to take thy part 

O'each passionate, proud heart; 
Stretched to thee its greedy lip, 
Squash-vine beaker over bold, 

And I saw thee pause to sip 

From the rim of gleaming gold. 


Now a chill is in the air, 

Frost has stung thy sweethearts dead, 
Tiger lily, blanched and bare, 
Shivers in the garden-bed— 

Queen barbaric, loath to own 

All her savage beauty gone. 

Now that whimsical October 
Loiters o’er the landscape sober, 
Splashing on the woodland sallow 
Hectic freaks of red and yellow, 
While the winy sumac glows 
Challenge to December snows, 
Piquant rover, hast thou flown 
Toa sunnier, sweeter zone ? 
Happy skies that bid thee choose 
What our niggard airs refuse ! 


All bland influence attend thee, 
Fragrant tropic groves befriend thee, 
Bloomy Southern summers bring 
Largess to thy wandering. 
Lavish climes of East and West 
Waste on thee their fairest, best, 
Till the seasons, flying o’er, 
Wuirl thee hitherward once more ! 
Then, ere thy thin flame expire, 
8wallowed of its parent fire, 
IfI might not half deny 
Things so exquisite could die! 
Oh! before some poet’s eyes, 
Dainty creature, deign to shine, 
That thy beauty bring surprise 
To smoother quill than mine, 
Though he could not give, I trow, 
Purer love than I do now! 
Let thy flattering life depart, 
Darling, on that singer’s heart, 
That sueb grace fit echo find 
Ina poet's gracions mind, 
Aud his tuneful elegy 
Thine apotheosis be! 





“THE FALconeR” 
Matue in 
lorence, 
Yell-know 
Snonds 


is the name of a colossal 
bronze Tecently exhibited in 
It was modeled in Rome by the 
n English sculptor, Mr. George 
von —— the order of Mr. George 
ag tw York; and, through the 
6 “ence of the latter, will be presented 
* ¢ Central Park, of this city. Upon the 
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- - and two-fifths inches, while the hight 
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ie ‘tenths of an inch. The figure itself is 
ni ent of the ‘ Apollo Belvidere” and 
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A NEW COUNTRY. 


THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH.— 
SCENES IN MINNESOTA AND ALONG 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
—THE WHEAT-FIELDS OF THE NEW 
NORTHWEST. 


— 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


Dutvra TO SUNDOWN—80 my ticket face- 
tiously read. It seemed in prospect like a 
journey out of America and toward a foreign 
continent. And yet the curiosity of millions 
tolearn the truth concerning this far-distant 
country prompted me to traverse it, and lay 
before the public the facts as they actually 
are respecting its resources, capabilities, and 
climate. 

My journey began at St. Paul, Minn., the 
Queen City of the Northwest, and covered 
over 700 miles of travel in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. The haze of the beautiful Indian 
Summer, with its mild days and crisp nights, 
still lingered away down thus late in the sea- 
son; and, throwing wide open the folds 
of his coat, the traveler drinks in deep 
draughts of the pure, delicious, and inspiring 
air, Whether the climate of Minnesota is 





cold or no, one thing we mark distinctly —the 
glow of ruddy health upon the countenances 





,| stout and athletic frames. 


of the citizens and the evident bealth, 

strength, and activity manifested in their 
No matter about 
its climate; Minnesota is a grand state for rais- 
ing fine, hearty men and women, models of 
physical vigor. St. Paulina few years has 
become the railroad center of the Norihwest. 
From every direction southward railroads rua 
to it, and northward divert from it; the levees 
along the riverare crowded with competing 
steamers ; and scareely an hour of the day but 
finds the streets blocked with moving trains. 

As the financial and commercial center of the 
vast region to the West and Northwest, her 

position is distinct ard safely assured. As the 
base of supplies for the thousands of miles of 
railroad branching and building toward the 
Rocky Mountains, she will always be the 
metropolitan center of activity and m erchan- 
dise tratlie ; and as a resort for pleasure tour- 
tgte im aammer. whether for health or on 
tours in search of the picturesque among 
her lakes and waterfalls, she will always be 
the Mecca of excursionists. Thus much the 
public have known and believed of St. Paul. 
But the great interior has been a sealed book. 
Let us open it. 





NORTHWARD TO DULUTE. 


Leaving upon the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad, for the first thirty miles the 
country is filled with oak groves and oak 
openings—a constant succession of them. 
The trees are generally interspersed among 
the grass and with little underbrush. Some- 
times the trees form dense groves, then 
stretches of prairie grass, then trees dotted 
over the ground like park scenery. The soil 
seems light, porous, and healthy. At White 
Bear Lake, about fifteen miles out—a favorite 
summer pleasure resort, with boating, 
fishing, ete.—the soil is quite sandy, with 
only aslight skimming of dark woods-earth 
or loam, from three to six inches deep, with a 
subsoil invariably all sand. An ordinary 
farmer would say that such a soil was too 
poor for farming purposes, yet crops are 
raised upon it which defy belief. Iam told 
that any part of it will average twenty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and vegetables in 
such abundance that no one cancomplain. I 
cannot account for it by any other philosophy 
than that the soil either must have plenty of 
mineral ingredients, or during the growing 
season there is an abundance of rain and 
moisture, which is itself a practical manure. 

The entire country is one unvarying level ; 
even the slight elevations and variations of 
surface are but ten feet. As we pass on- 
ward, broad savannahs of waving grass fre- 
quently appear, which rise up from basins of 
standing water, and so thick that the surface 
of the water is often hidden completely. 
These are often very pretty, with their plumes 
of silvery hue and feathery lightness waving 
in the gentle breeze. 

The general aspect of the land is poor, un- 
picturesque. The soil grows lighter wherever 
the foot finds standing-room on solid ground. 
Its good drainage insures a healthy spot for 
ahome; and occasionally near the stations, 
which are far apart, I observed afew gardens, 
wherein attempts had been made at the 
cultivation of vegetables. In some of them I 
saw as fine cabbages as one could wish, and 
evidently grown without manure, for no 
stables were near; but the soil seemed too 
poor to recommend a trial. 

Occasional meadows came into sight dry 
enough to mow the grass from, which 
had just been cut and piled in cocks. 
The grass crop in Minnesota everywhere 
seems a precious one, valued more highly 
and treasured more carefully even than the 
wheat Often I saw a littie squatter hut, 
with its stack of hay just outside, as careful- 
ly fenced around to protect from ruthless ani- 
mal invaders as if it were a miniature gold 
mine, The long winters demand the most 
careful provision for s‘ock, and the haystack 
is nt allowed to bet uched until the cows 
or horses have eaten the last spire of grass 
in the woods which is not covered by the 
first snow-storm. 

But the climate pleases every one, the air 
is so pure and delicious. You are attracted 
by its lightness and balmy nature. The air, 
even if cool, is not chilly, has no moisture in 
it; and, blowing from the vast piny woods to 
the north, you find a freshness in the atmos- 
phere which you can inbale with pleasure 
and spread your lungs to their fullest ca- 
pacity. 

Many little lakes are passed—in fact, every 
mile or two. They are not specially pic- 
turesque; mere expanses of water, with low 
trees on the shores. But one thing strikes 
your attention with distinctness—the pre- 
vailing colors of the trees. My visit was 
during the month of October, long after the 
frost had touched every tree, leaf, and bush, 
and colored them with a mantle of dying 
glory. 

At one time you come suddenly upon a 
large grove of American larch, miles in ex- 
tent—a huge block of the most golden yellow. 
Nothing could be more striking than the 
uniformity of the size and hight of the trees, 
their pendant twigs, gently swinging, all 
tinted with one unvarying shade of golden 
hue. To one unaccustomed to the varied 
tints of Eastern woods in the autumn, 
these huge masses of unbroken yellow are 
a great novelty. The scene next changed, and 
oak groves came in sight—pretty, picturesque 
trees, with compact habits, and in the first 
frosts of autumn glorified with the most dis- 
tinct of red and crimson shades. Later in the 
season the color is a duller red; but the 
bright, shiny, tenacious leaves throw out the 
shades of color with distinctness, and they 
bang on to the verge of winter. Thus the 
landscape is free from deso!ation and bare- 
ness. At the Northern Pacific Junction, 
where we first meet the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad on our way to 
Duluth, we experience an entire change of 
scenery. Huge rock bowlders appear, rising 
suddenly and in strata inclined at an angle 
of 45 dex. The rocks are of varying hights, 
10 to 30 feet. 

DALLES OF THE ST. LOUIS. 

Just beyond Thompson begin the Dalles 
of the St. Louis, a remarkable series of 
cascades ; and, from the startling contrast to 
the scenery we have passed over, affording a 
pleasant relief to the tourist. The St. Louis 
River, here emerging from the nortbern 
woods, leaps over a series of hard, precipi- 
tous rocks, rugged in looks and distorted into 
the wildest irregularity. The entire course 
of the stream over the rocks is in constant 
agitation. The railroad track passes directly 
over the basin at the foot of the falls, a pool 
perhaps tifty feet below; while fardown tue 
river, on the other side of the track, is seen but 
one vast foaming cauldron of writhing, twist- 
ing water, shooting with many interruptions 
over the rocks, whose pointed tops rise in 
every direction from the river-bed. Itisa 
most singular sight, and yet scarcely less 
singular than the course of the railroad track, 
which now follows the river-bank downward 
to its mouth. Elevated at distances of 50 to 
150 feet above the river, the track passes over 
ravines of startling abruptness and steep de- 
clivities. It seemed almost like a suspension 
bridge, hung only by slight resting-spots on 
narrow bits of terra firma, which are the sum- 
mits of the dividing walls between the ravines, 
You look down, but canuot trust your eye to 
measure the depth. You are soaring away 
above the tree-tops, and apparently on famil- 
jarlevel with the bold headlands on the op- 
Posite eide of the river. And away ahead 
you discern the peaceful valley, where 
the river glides as smoothly as a swan, into 
the water of the glistening bays and lakes, 
just on the horizon. At one spot I remember 








distinctty a scene looking. backward up the 
canon of the river. In a quarter mile the river 
must have fallen a hundred feet. The jutting 
rocks rising from the river-bed seemed 80 
numerous, and the dashing, ceething wa- 
ters, throwing their spray high into the 
air, constituted a scene of such wildness 
that the description of the ‘t Waters of Lo- 
dore’’ could hardly picture the reality of the 
scene. The water of the river added another 
peculiarity in its dark, murky color, black as 
ink from the Evil One’s inkstand; and the 
spray, thrown upward, revealed a body of 
dark brown liquid, with light grayish-white 
tips. “Dark as Iser rolling rapidly’? came 
to my mind, with singular appropriateness. 
At last the troubled current reaches an am- 
phitheater, where, in a pool of great breadth, 
hemmed by noble head-lands, rock-yirt ciiffs, 
and forests sloping to the edge, there seemed 
to be a little haven where “all was still.” 
Here we might imagine the Indian’s resting- 
place for his canoe ere he passed the portals 
to the Happy Valley beyond. 

Just atthe edge of one of these ravines, 
more precipitous than the rest, we stopped 
at Greeley. A lonely pine cabin was the only 
station. No passengers, and we passed on. 
Though named atter one world-famous, 





yet no presidential aspirations penctrated 
here—no shaking of hands across the dark 
and bloody caasm—no Tribunal Farmers’ 
Club could ever gather here to tell what they 
knew about farming. ‘The solitude was as 
deep as the heart of the vanquished after a 
political defeat. 

Followiag the St. Louis River east ward, we 
cannot fail to notice the peculiar character 
of the forests. The hills are covered with 
the white trunks of the birch, which are 
completely devoid of foliage, and their stems 
rise naked and bare. Interspersed among 
them are the pines, with their overhanging 





greenness. 

We have passed the rapid falls of the river, 
and got beyond the circuitous turns. We 
come upon a little meadow, where at last its 
stream finds a peaceful current, with only the 
slightest ripple. In one bend of the river is 
alittle pasture of five or ten acres, where a 
few baystacks have been patiently gathered 
and saved. At one point down the river lies 
a little steamer—the ‘Stillman Witt”— 
lifted out of the water and resting on tim- 
bered supports; @ solitary cabin, with the 
sign “Milwaukee Lager Bier,” is close by. 
Poor, dezenerate man, to expect a trade in 
this bard country ! 

The Valley of the St. Lonis widens to half 
amile. The river at Fon du Lac is 500 feet 
broad; and its current, formerly of inky 
blackness, has turned to a deep brown. The 
banks of the river have changed from bold, 
rocky cliffs to tree-covered bluffs, 800 feet 
high. The country is wild, utterly wild; and 
the ruggedness of Nature with the deep soli- 
tude of the forests seem oppressive. 

At one time we see a little island or cape 
in the river, covered with trees, very pictur- 
esque. Then the river broadens to 1,000 
feet. The hills slope gently back, and you 
can look away down a long vista, not unlike 
some of the scenes of the Adirondacks. 

The soil has changed from sand to reddish 
heavy clay. Little haystacks are near the 
huts of the settlers. Scores of cattle are met 
with feeding in the woods, and really looking 
very healthy and fat. 

Oneota is the city of stumps. Indeed, no 
citizen can be considered honorable bere un- 
less he has an ornamental or practical stump 
near his door; for they grace every cottage 
yard and can be found at every back door or 
around the corners of the houses. Suddenly 
the river bends to the south, and the railroad 
to the north; the deep black river is lost be- 
hind, and the steel-blue waters of Lake Su- 
perior, with its bosom stretching away to 
Sunrise, greet us. We have reached 


DULUTH. 


Four years ago the country where Duluth 
now stands was ail forest and the verdure 
sloped unbroken to the edge of the lake. 
And yet to-day it claims 5,000 population, 
while fully one-half of the surface still 
remains in the rough. It was quite common 
to see on one of the streets a nice 
little home, with its patch of green 
grass growing within the fence borders; and 
just the other side, on the adjoining lot, the 
surface was still uncleared of stumps. And 
more marvelous still are the speculations in 
real estate. 

The place slopes gradually from the lake to 
the summit of a wood-covered hill, giving 
room of perhaps six blocks’ width and 
streets as long as desired.* Half way 
up the hill, residence lots scll for $400 to 
$1,000; toward the top or out at the ends, 
$300 to $600; in the center of the place, 
$2,000 to $6,000, for business situations, 
and average lands in the suburbs $100 
to $3,000 per acre. All this often with 
stumps still on the ground, streets un- 
graded, and some of the residences half a 
mile away. The husiness of the place is 
mainly dependent upon the lake trade and 
the railroad t portation b A long 
arm or bar projects from Duluth directly 
across the head of the lake, ina circular form, 
separating the waters of the lake from those 
of the St. Louis River, which form a bay be- 
hind. Down this arm or bar runs a street, 
nearly a mile long, lined entirely with the 
houses of laborers and mechanics. A large ele- 
vator and freight depot immediately adjoin 
the wharves of the lake steamers, and here 
gathers the busy center of the laboring in- 
dustries of the town. The traffic in wheat at 
the time I was there was fairly astonishing. 
One bundred carloads of wheat were arriving 
from St. Paul daily over the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railroad, each day’s ship- 
ment alone sufficient to load a steamer 
(whose capacity is 36,000 bushels), and the 
activity of the place was extreme. I hazard 
notbing in saying that in less than three 
years, with the development of the country 
farther back in the state, this place will have 
the largest shipping trade of any place on the 
Great Lakes, excepting only Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

The town has in its short career built ten 
churches, which are arranged nearly all on 
one street, and from the first to the last are 
nearly a mile apart. An individual made 
the facetious remark that he could not 
throw a stone without hitting a church or 
chapel. As yet there is very little farming or 
agriculture in the vicinity. A few farms have 
been opened in the forest and with good re- 
sults. I learned of one farmer who cleared 
last year nearly twenty acres of timber, about 
two miles back in the woods. He planted it 
in vegetables, bought and kept thirty-six 
cows, and was the only trucker who supplied 
the town. His vegetables brought bim $1,400 
the year past, and cows as much more, 

All provisions for the support of the 
inhabitants must be imported. Laborers are 
well paid, carpenters getting from $3.50 to $4 
per day. Building is cheap, lumber being 
only $13 per 1,000 fect. The industry of the 
place is in direct sympathy with the lake 
trade. In the winter times are dull; but 
in the summer time trade is at fever heat, and 
crowds of summer pleasure travelers give life 
and vivacity to the streets. 

Premiums for clearing the land in the 
neighborhood of Duluth have been offered by 
the citizens for the best cleared, plowed, and 
fenced 20 acres, with or without any crop on 
them: 

Ist Premium, $35 per acre... 

2dPremiun, 30 “ 

8d Premium, 20“ “ 

4th Premium, 15 





“ “ 


For best 10 acres : 
1st Preminm, #39 per acre 
2d Premium, £0 “ “ 
3d Premium, 15 
4th Premium, 10 “ “ 


oo 





Best 10 acres Wheat, Oats, or Barley, each $20 


RP CMUT EL ooo ue io ror cans snd chasascominitusmacwes #200 
2d best 10 acres Wheat, Oats, or Barley, each $15 
ERIM OND eae no rexsonicanased- tensehannwranns 150 
8d best 10 acres Wheat, Oats,or Barley, each $10 
PEP ACTE....ccccsccrcccccccccccccssseccescesecce 100 
Sweenstakes premium: 
Best and largest place, not ander 30 acres........ $1,209 


The universal topic of conversation is rail- 
roads and an unbounded belief in the com- 
ing successful career of Duluth. Traffic has 
increased greatly upon all the lines of rail- 
road. The railroad to St. Paul (the Lake 
Superior and Mississippi) is much the 
most valuable property of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Its traflic per day while I was there 
was not far from $10,000, and it is, I should 
judge, not only paying its way, but yielding a 
surplus. Itscems to me the most valuable 
and profitable railroad property in the state. 
Its passenger traffic will always be large, its 
rates are high, and it is the only connection 
between St. Pauland Duluth. The increase 
of wheat culture in the center of the state, 


* Buildings can go as far up and over the hill as 
people choose to build them. Taere is no bluff or 
other ahstruction. 





THE INDEPENDENT; 


which-will seek an ontiet to Duluth via this 
road, is now unprecedentedly large, and in 
coming years will increase, in a rapidly accel- 
erating degree, to an enormous figure. 


CLIMATE, 


The climate of Duluth in any season but 
that of winter is most balmy, but not speci- 
ally exhilarating, like that of Colorado; but 
it is so easy to inhale, so pure, so dry, so free 
from chilliness, that we do not wonder at the 
delight of health visitors in their enjoyment 
of it. The thermometer at night may fall 20 
degrees, still you will not feel it greatly. 

The snow-fall in the winter is about twelve 
inches on the average, and then comes most- 
ly at night. But ice six feet thick and of the 
clearest consistency is sure to be found in 
the lakes. AsI sat in the hotel, I overheard 
one man talking to another, in answer to an 
inquiry whether it was cold in winter. 

“Cold! Yes, sir. It’s cold enough to 
freeze the whisky as you pour it down your 
throat.” 

But I believe the dryness of the air renders 
the temperature in a measure endurable, after 
all. The coldest days are the stillest days, 
when no air is in motion. 

But the climate in the summer time is 
directly the reverse—warm and oftentimes 
hot. And yet the large number of travelers, 
which average 100 to 200 per day, have ex- 
pericnced no special discomfort. 


WESTWARD FROM DULUTH. 


At a very early hour in the morning we em- 
barked upon tbe train westward bound. 
The sidewalks, covered with the white, 
sparkling frost, spoke for the cold, crispy 
morning air, and only five fellow passengers 
ventured company in our passenger car. 
Retracing the track we had come over, we 
went back twenty-two miles to the Junction 
ere we branched off on the main line. Was there 
ever arailroad station without an outlying 
saloon? The very sight of one is demoraliz- 
ing, and tbe Junction House, as well as sun- 
dry others, flung out their signs to offer the 
weary rest. I noticed one inartistic attempt 
at comfort. Near one saloon there had been 
a rude effort at the building of an arbor. 
Several rough, unhewn, unbarked poles had 
been stuck in the ground in the form of a cir- 
ele, around these twined hop-vines, and on 
the top of the arbor was thrown a roofof pine 
boughs. This was part of the ‘Travelers’ 
Home,” while another close by was blazoned 
with a sign of unintelligible Swede and Nor- 
wevian titles. Nota solitary thing to attract 
us, and we pass on. We are now upon the 
real Northern Pacific Railroad, the other 
line branching away to the left. 

The country is still covered with the larch 
openings, which here are quite small in hight 
and yet green in color, occasionally beiny 
edged with tall forests of birch. Frequent 
groups of Iudians come in sight—apparently 
peaceful, listless, and objectless. 

At Norman we saw a genuine Indian camp, 
with wigwams built of poles and large 
square patches of birch-bark for covering. 
The top of the wigwam is open, and the 
smoke is pouring out in volumes. How any 
one can live inside is a mystery. The half 
breeds we sec are gayly attired. A pro- 
fusion of red scarfs are tied around the 
head or waist, with the tassels hanging 
down the side. A red searf is to them as im- 
portant an article of attire as the bonnet to a 
lady. The country is a solid forest, not an 
opening for miles. The sunlight is shut ‘out, 
save in the strip cleared for the railroad. No 
game is seen, no animals, no living beings, 
no villages. The stations, which have been 
erected every twenty miles apart, have no 
cottages near. 

At Aiken we strike frequent lakes, and our 
fancy pictured a beautiful and picturesque 
region, with groves sloping to the water’s 
edge and leaf-covered islands dotting their 
placid surface. We did not sce them; or, at 
least, they did not equal our anticipations. 
Some of these lakes which we passed were so 
close together that the railroad twisted 
and turned in many sharp curves to 
pass them. These lakes are from 100 to 1,000 
acres in extent, sometimes a mile long, but 
generally not more than one-quarter to half a 
mile. They seem to be all of one character- 
istic look, a wild forest of birch and timber 
hemming them closely in. The fishing in all 
these lakes is said to be splendid, and they 
are the breeding-places for millions of ducks. 
It was a little late in the season wken I 
passed them, and they were leaving daily for 
their flight to southern climates. The sports- 
man and angler would here be happy, and 
there is room enough for any number of 
them. 

I observe at frequent intervals sinks, where 
the old railroad track had sunk into the ground 
or mire, and a new grading had to be laid in 
a circuitous direction to pass them. These 
sinks have often occurred, and indicate the 
treacherous nature of the ground. Much of the 
country appears to be the surface of hidden 
or submerged Jakes. All this, undoubtedly, 
caused delays inthe completion of the rail- 
road; but the location of the road-bed seems 
now to be safe and substantial. 


BRAINERD. 


At noon we reach Brainerd, the head- 
quarters of the division—a busy place. 
Loungers graced the platform twenty deep, 
and locomotive suorts, together with a 
Babel of voices, told that we had, at last, come 
to a place with some life in it. The appear- 
ance of the town is exceedingly peculiar. It 
is built right among the trees, as though the 
inhabitants had made a general scramble for 
a bit of terra firma to build on, without re- 
gard to the trees, stumps, or anything in the 
way. The railroad station and buildings are 
very pretty and substantial—as, in fact, are all 
the buildings erected by the Company along 
the line; and the hotel connected is exceed- 
ingly comfortable. Ijudge the population to 
be not far from 2,000; and trade in the numer- 
ous stores, which are ranged along the prin- 
cipal streets, parallel to the railroad, to be 
quite active. It was a common sight to wit- 
ness large, fine stores, occupying spaces of 
two lots wide and 150 feet deep, overhung by 
the branches of the pine trees which bad not 
yet been cut off from the adjoining lots. 
Streets and avenues had been cut, up and 
down the woods, and these were the only 
strips of ground thoroughly cleared of trees, 
permitting an unobstructed look at the sky. 
It seemed singular to behold so many little 
huts, cottages, cabins, churches, and stores 
scattered among the trees, and apparently 
contented to have so good a canopy near 
them, remaining undisturbed. Yet lots 
among these trees, uncleared, are worth 
$1,000. We had a sly laugh at the queer 
names of the club-houses and saloons—for 
instance, ‘The Last Turn” (undoubtedly so 
to many a man), the “Dolly Varden Club,” 
‘New Eldorado Club.’’ Just beyond the 
station we cross the Mississippi. It passes 
here through deep but prettily-timbered 
banks, and its current, pure and limpid as the 
waters of the lakes from which it takes its 
rise, is but 200 feet in width; in fact, we are 
here not far from its source. As you glance 
up and down the stream, and think of its 
clear, pearly waters coming for so many 
miles through a country so full of Indian 
reminiscences, you feel its title was well 
bestowed; and, while repeating its name over 
and over aguin, you feel in sentiment as well 
as reality how sweet and romauticis the name 
—beautiful Mississipi. 

Just upon the edge of its western bank is 
located the “‘Colonists’ Reception House’’—a 
very large and handsomely-painted building, 
fine enough fora hotel. A nacleus of other 
bnilciuys are gathered around, mostly for 
Company purposes; and the whole bears the 
name of the Village of Lawrence. 

The selection of the site for an emigrant 
house was well chosen, quiet, picturesque, 
clean, and free from intrasion. The soil 
beyond Brainard is very sandy, pure silex, 
witb only a slight skimming of leaf-mould. 
We scarcely sve how the trees get enough to 
liveon. We follow the valiey of the Crow 
Wing River a few miics—a small stream, not 
100 feet wide; and then we strike a suc- 
cession of pine openings, a flat prairie, with 
wild grass, occasional brush, and scatrered 
pine trees, the land being nearly clear fora 
mile or soon each side of the track. The 
soil varices somewhat, having a little vege- 
table mould on the surface, with a light clay 
orgravelly subsoil, and would be easy to break 
up andcultivate. Occasional pine forests are 
passed, with large piles of ties along the 
railroad; then we come to another quality of 
land where tue surface soil is eight to twelve 
inches deep in strips and looks apparently 
productive, but would cost as much or 
more to break up and cultivate as it is worth. 
At Wadena, 161 miles from Duluth, we see : 
the first real settler’s house—a very pretty ; 
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come here and begin with such tasty im- 
provements, we may yet see another New 
England in the Northwest. 

The settler is right. He needs a good 
house, to make life comfortable during the 
winter. His timber is close at hand and 
costs him only one-fifth that of a Massachu- 
setts house, and probably his own hands 
built it. So his capital, not large, is well 
economized. A little further along, on the 
right hand side, we pas3 a large natural 
meadow, with men baling hay from the fre- 
quent haystacks. Ah! this is the way he pro- 
vides for his stock, and perhaps has enough 
over fora profitable speculation when the 
winter supplies of others fall short. 

At Perham we have fairly left the woods 
behind, and now strike a broad, open prairie, 
just completely burned over. 

Here commenced the snow-breaks. Fur- 
rows have been plowed by the engineers par- 
allel to the railroad and ten to twenty feet 
distant, in which bave been planted young 
trees, cuttings and seeds, mostly of the balm 
of Gilead and cottonwood. At occasional in- 
tervals tae furrows assume the form of a cres- 
eent, making a semicircle, curved outward. 
This was usually the case where the railroad 
was obliged to cut through a bank. This 








was the first attempt we had ever 
witnessed of the new method of tree-sereens 
or natural wind-breaks. Wesee no objection 
to the plan; but think it will be found 
troublesome the first few years to get the 
p'ants successfully growing, to fill vacancies, 
and protect them from prairie fires. But, once 
in full growth, their care is trifling. We see 
no reason to doubt that a thick hedge of 
trees is as good or better wind-break and 
protection from snow as a board feuce. 
Toward the south and just in sight are the 
Leaf Mountains, a long, low, narrow range of 
hills, which separate the waters of the Hud- 
son Bay district from those of the rivers 
which flow to the Gulf of Mexico. Two years 
ago I stood among the Rocky Mountains, on 
the backbone of the continent, where I could 
see two streams flowing in opposite direc- 
tions—one toward the Atlantic, the other 
westward, and now I was on the dividing ele- 
vation which separates the northward from 
the southward flowing streams. Crow Wing 
River I had just passed, which flowed into the 
Mississippi; and now, in a few moments, we 


crossed the Otter-Tail, or Upper Red 
River, a little, puny stream, perbaps 
six feet in depth and fifteen to twenty 


feet wide, crammed full of logs. It had 
been dammed just below the railroad crossing, 
and a sawmill was quickly taking off tbe 
rough jackets of the logs and putting them 
into the most serviceable of boards, Away 
to the northward, as far as the eye could see, 
the winding course of the river was marked 
with a solid raft of pine logs. The Red 
River is one of those curiosities of geograpay 
Which flows in two opposite directions at the 
same time. Rising in the north of Minnesota, 
it flows 100 miles or more to the southward ; 
then, bending westward, it curves gradually to 
the north, then flows 500 miles in as tortu- 
ous a current as could be picked out, and 
empties at last into the waters of Lake Win- 
uipeg. At the point where we first crossed it 
we judge it to be sixty miles from its other 
and main current at Moorhead. 

Atsome distance back we now see fenced 
farms and the land all plowed, evidences of 
settlement. The soil has now changed from 
sand toa dark mould, and seems to grow 
richer the further westward we proceed. 

Detroit Lake greets us with a sight just be- 
fore dark. A very beautiful sheet of water, 
ten miles in length, its shores picturesquely 
dotted with groves and capes, full of fish and 
remarkably clear. A Boston colony has 
located near here, in the belief that this is 
destined to be quite a pleasure resort and 
rendezvous for tourists. They number about 
400 and have quite a good many houses 
and a particularly good New England hotel. 
The soilis very black, and yet has a substra- 
tum of clay, for I observed a brick-kiln. 
Chese prairies, unprotected by timber, are, 
of course, entirely exposed to winter 
storms. Just beyond here is the location 
which the English clergyman, Mr. Rogers, 
has picked out and reserved for his settle- 
ment next spring. Near Tawicy eight 
townships of land have been secured, and it 
is expected that next spring 1,000 persons 
willbe brought cut. But this report is yet 
only in prospect; it remains to be seen 
whether it will be carried out. 

Scattered all over this region are large num- 
bers of oak-knolls, and here are settled quite 
a good many Scandinavians, who emigrated 
not long since from Mitchell Co., [owa. This 
is quite singular, to see emigrants move 
northward, when the usual law is cither 
southward or westward. At Hawley 
itself we meet a very good body of 
land—a smooth level prairie, very rich. 
this is one of the new towns which have 
sprung up since the opening of the railroad, 
last spring. It contains a few neat houses 
and the commencement of some outlying 
farms. I judge it to be well located and as 
healthy a place as any in this section. A 
funny feature which we weet with at inter- 
vals along the railroad are the boarding 
teams,com posed of two-story shanti’s,mount- 
ed upon ear-wheels, pipes sticking out of the 
sides or tops, and full of bunks, beds, or 
cooking-rooms. Here live the railroad labor- 
ers; and from the snugness of the buile- 
ings we judge they have made good prepara- 
tions against the severe weather. 

From Hawley westward we come at once 
into the full expanse of the Red River Valley, 
destined in coming years to become famous 
in our agricultural history. The prsirie is as 
‘evel as the floor. No trees are in sight, 
except along the distant water-courses. 
You would not suppose it a valley, 
were it not so called. The first and most 
important place is Glyndon, the site of the 
much-advertised Red River Colony. Its loca- 
tion, as respects land, railroad conveniences, 
business, trade, ete., is weil chosen; for here 
is the crossing of the Pembina extension of 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, which is 
now ruoning sixty miles or more northward. 
Some idea of the levelness of the country 
can be gained from a statement, made to me 
by a traveler, that the head-light of a locomo- 
tive on this railroad has been seen seventeen 
miles at night, and the track for that distance 
and still further beyond is without a single 
curve or change in grade. Glyndon has a 
population of nearly 400 in the village, quite 
a number of houses of good character, but 
much exposed to winter winds. No fault 
can be found with the soil; for it is as deep, 
black, and rich as one can wish. The water 
which filters through the surface soil into 
the shallow wells which were at first dug by 
the settlers is impregnated with various salts 
and is not wholesome, The water of the 
neighboring Buffalo Riveris abundant and 
pure, and ‘‘ bore wells,” which have recently 
been sunk ot slight expense, have struck 
veins of excellent water in the gravel below 
the clay subsoil. These latter successful 
experiments seem to settle favorably the 
question of good and abundant water in the 
entire valley. One fault of this region is the 
excessive stickiness of the mud in the wei 
season. When aman outdoors lifts bis foot, 
in the muddy season, he either can’t get it up 
or clse he takes a whole farm up with it. But 
the soil is good, and that is, of course, the 
principal thing in an agricultural district. 

Most of the new settlements I have thus far 
noticed upon the line of the railroad are com- 
prised mainly of New Englanders or people 
from Western New York. The buildings 
they have erected are better than the average 
of prairie cabins; and, if the occupants can 
hold out for several years, through varying 
seasons, I doubt not the income and heavy 
profits from the wheat trade will make them 
all comfortable and well off. 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


is one of the greatest curiosities in agrieultur- 
al scenerv Lever witnessed. It is so differen: 
from any other portion of the West thut it is 
impossible to compare it. Level as the flvor, 
covered with a dense growth of grass a fvot 
high, and stretching to the horizon all round 
you, without a swell or depression, wild as the 
desert, lifeless as if foresaken, treeless a3 an 
ocean, it surprises the traveler, and yet leaves | 
a pleasant impression. My first feelings, as I | 
saw it,were: “Well, this is the richest country | 
lever saw. Ten miles of this are worth more | 
than all I had just come over” ; and, as I gained 
further information concerning what had | 
actually been done upon it inthe growth of | 
grain and vegetables, the more I fet con- | 
vinced it was destined to be tie seat of a new | 
industrial population—the richest portion of 

the new Northwest. The Red River Valley | 
is about sixty miles wide, twenty to thirty of j 
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which are on the Minnesota side of the river | 
and thirty to forty in Dakota, and extends | 


= 
portion of it is $)0 miles long; and we might 
say, with adjacent land sufliciently good to 
till, it forms a country of 25,000 square miles 

—enough for a fair-sized state. It has been 

called the best wheat country in the world. 

Its title is well deserved. If you could look 

at the soil, your doubt, if you had any, would 

be gone. At the surface is a dark black 

mold, ten totwelve inches deep, the blackest 

ever seen. 

Under this is a pasty clay, very tenacious, 
which sticks to one’s shoes and clothing 
and is hard to get off. If the black surface 
soilis removed and the clay is exposed to 
the atmosphere, ina short time it becomes 
covered over with a whitish alkali substance, 
very thick and apparently resembling soda. 
Everywhere along the railroad where the soil 
has been turned, to build up the grade, the 
surface exposed is whited over thickly with 
this alkali. Yet here is the explanation of 
the inexhaustivle fertility of the soil and 
tremendous crops. The alkali is not in ex- 
cess, but has the right proportions to assist 
vegetable growth. When the spring rains 
come, and vezetation starts, during the hot 
growing season this alkali is dissolved, and 
assimilates the vexetable nutrition of the 
soil immediately to the roots of the grain, 
and causes it to throw up immense heads of 
wheat or develop the vegetables to huge 
size. There is aiso evidently a large quantity 
of mineral matter present. I am told that 
all over the Red River Valley the crops of 
wheat average 40 bushels per acre per annum, 
and 60 to 65 are not uncommon. I judge 
these e timates well founded. An instance 
was mentioned tome of a scttler aiong the 
Red River, in Manitoba (21 miles north of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad), who owneda farm 
from which 47 successive crops of wheat 
had been raised; and his yield had never 
been less than forty bushels per acre. In 
fact, he said he thought bis land was a little 
better than when he began. . 

At Fort Garry, this year, the fact was well 
proved that a premium crop was raised which 
yielded seventy bushels per acre, and several 
other fields sixty-two and a half bushels. 

At Alexandria, in Central Minnesota, the 
week before I passed through the state, there 
were exhibited at a local fair a pair of 92'4 
and 9534-lb. squashes, pumpkins weighing 71 
Ibs., cabbages 3114 Ibs. each, beets 1814 lbs. 
And at the State Fair in St. Paul even these 
results were surpassed. One would think the 
climate of Northern Minnesota too cold for 
agriculture, and that, from the prevalence ot 
so much clay, it would take a considerable 
degree of warm temperature to put it into 
friable condition, fit for growing crops. But 
Nature and Providence are equal to all 
emergencies and situations. Winter, though 
long, ends suddenly, and spring begins with 
ajump. The farmers are ready to put their 
plough into the ground when you think the 
snow is hardly gone. Vegetation begins 
almost as carly as with us in the Middle 
States, and grows with the utmost rapidity. 
Nigbt and day, it never stops; for crops have 
to ripen in a very short time. The growing 
season averages 150 days between frost. 
This is long enough to harvest any ordinary 
crops. 

CLIMATE OF RED RIVER VALLEY. 


I took pains to inquire of the residents re- 
specting the climate, and the ability of people 
to stand it. The winds of Minnesotu are very 
dry and the temperature of the air often falls 
to a degree which would be insupportable in 
our damp Eastern climate; but here it does not 
appear to occasion very much suffering. The 
air is often filled with a sort of hazy snow; 
not exactly a storm, yet so dense and driving 
that you cannot see sometimes for two fect 
A gentleman who had lived at Moorhead for 
a year past stated that during the last winter 
he had rarely any need for an overcoat, 
and wore it less than in an Eastern 
city. In summer the days are very long. 
Daylight begins early and lasts late—often as 
early as 3 A. M.; and twilight lingers to 9 and 
10 P. M., light enough to read. With the ex- 
ception of two or three nights, which were 
very warm, every evening was cool, and one 
could sleep under double blankets. The 
mosquitues, however, were very prevalent 
all along the river, and more 80 on the prai- 
ries. Hiding among the grass during the 
daytime, taey come forth at night in regi- 
ments and brigades, and are said to be more 
fierce than a Jersey mosquito, whose feroc- 
ity is famous. But, like other people, who 
always say it is worse furthcr 02, 80 the peo- 
ple here say that on the Missouri River they 
are more pestiierous than here—oftentimes 
30 bad that the wood-choppers have been 
obliged to suspend work. 

BEYOND THE RED RIVER. 

The Valley of the Rel River extends thirty 
or forty miles westward in Dakota; then 
come high, bleak prairies. The Chey- 
enne River and Valley are about the 
same as the Rel River lands; and, in 
fact, there is not much of a de- 
pression to the vatiey where the 
Cheyenne River fiows. A portion of this 
is tillable. Grasshoppers were a scourge the 
past season. The James River is a pretty 
valley, several miles wide, and much the best 
land in Dakota. The elevation of the hills 
along the river is 5°90 feet. Jamestown, 10) 
miles west of the Red River, is destined to be 
quite a little town, and in time considerable 
farming may spring up around it. Beyond 
this to the Missouri River there are frequent 
small lakes, but the water in most of them 
is bitter and alkaline. Settlera and stock all 
keep away fromit. The lands also are more 
or less tinctured with alkali all through this 
rezion. The projectors of the route of the 
railroad through the valleys of the Apple and 
Maple rivers have discovered land quite good. 
Most of the land in Dakota which is not 
suitable for culture furnishes good grazing, 

Except in the immediate vicinity of the 
rivers, settlers will alwayz have some trouble 
in getting pure water. 

Moorhead, on the east side of the Red River, 
has grown up in a year to quite an exterpris- 
ing station—not quite as large as Brainerd, 
but lively, and shares a large amount of travel 
northward to Manitoba or southward to Si. 
Paul. 

This country northward to Manitoba has 
just commenced settling. I am told that as 
many as 2,000 or 3,000 persons have gone 
tuither this year. All accounts agree in 
giving it the name of a good wheat country, 
and its large population of Canadians and 
Half Breeds will always require a considerable 
trade. From May to November—from tie 
opening to the close of the Red River—there 
are shipped in the various steamers and by 
teams about 5,000 tons of merchandise. This 
is exclusive of the trade of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which is said to amount to 7,200 
tons per annum. ‘There are merehants at 
Winnipeg and Fort Garry who do fully as 
much freighting as the Hudson Bay Company. 
[ judge the Manitoba trade will in time 
amount to a very valuable item in the traffic 
of the railroad. 


TRAFIC OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


This will come from two regions and three 
sources : 

1st. The Red River and Manitoba trade. 

2d. The Upper Missouri and Montana trate. 

3d. The freighting of lumber West and 
wheat East. 

In less than two years the Manitoba trade 
will amount to 15,000 tons perannum. The 
price now reaized oa freight to and from 
the Rei River 1s 3 ceuts per pound, or $0 


perton. The Manitoba trade is now worth 
$500,000 a year, and will then be worth 
$1,000,000. ‘ue Red River Vallev is 


destined to be one of the richest 
portions of our far Western territory. Think 
of acouutry 6) miles wide and 490 miles 
—a area of 24,090 sqnare miles, a state 
of itself—and every acre tilable. Think waa 
a tine wheat-tied tis is de-tinedto become; a 
soil of inexhau-tible fertili'y aad tremendous | 
crops. Here are iifteen million acres of lan, 
cap le of an income of thiriy bushels wheat 
per acre, or $20 perannum. And I am sure 


lone 








two years hence the pubtic will be astonished 
to lears both of the rapid extension of wieat 
culture all through the Valley and also of 
the enormous profit. I heard of one firm at 
Moorhead who expected to break up 10,000 | 
acres next season; and, if crops turn out 
as wellas they customarily do,their protits for 
one year will be $10 per acre, or $100,000. A 
wheat farm here is 80 sure and so profitable 
that it is better than a bans for coining 
money. I think in less than three vears’ time 
the Red River regions will export no less 
than 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, the freight 
of which will alone be worth oze million dol- 
lars. ‘ 
The value of the Montana trade cannot be | 
too highly estimated. Oa the castern side 
of the mouatains forty steamboats are con- 


cottage, located upon a wide prairie. Cer- | witaout a break or variation 400 miles north, , stantly plying up and down the Missouri i 
tainly, thislooked singular. If colonists can \to Lake Winnipeg. The best agricultural | River, carrying an average of 250 to 500 tous | are but trides compared with the wealth aud | twenty per cent. Cheaper for any one to buy 





of freight, and each makes one to two trips 
perseason. [ am informed that a single con- 
tract, already consummated, brings to the 
finished section of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, between Lake Superior and the Mis- 
souri River crossing, 20,000 tons of Upper 
Missouri and Montana freight, as a beginning 
of next season’s traffic. As the Northern ‘ 
Pacific taps the Missouri 800 miles further 
up stream than any other railroad, it will 
have a monopoly of all trade onthe river 
above its point of crossing. 

On the western and southern side of Mon- 
tana there are thousands of teams constantly 
passing back and forth. One miner, who was 
familiar with the entire Montana district and 
had come from there within a year, said there 
were 1,800 wagons now teaming freight from 
Corinne, Utah, to Helena. The total trade 
of Montana is not far from 30,000 tons per 
annum; often much of it is transported at 
charges of 18 to 20 cents per pound. When 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is in position 
to supply transportation direct to their very 
doors, no freight will cost over five cents per 
pound, and its supplies can be obtained cheap- 
er from Chicago and the East than from Utah 
or the West. [ judge the Montana trade to 
be worth not less than $3,90),000 a year in 









transportation. Counting, then, all these 
sources together: 

Freight 

Tr tiie. 

Manitob. and Winnipeg trade......ceccerece $610,000 

Local trade a'ong line (paszenger)........... 500,000 

Traffic of Lake Superior an} St. Paul R.R.. 2,000,000 

GBOMIARD WEED... ccceccgececsseseesccces sere eee 3,000,000 
Wheat and timber trade along railroad tir 

Years hence.......seccecereeeeee Seecececece 1,000,090 

$7,109,000 


From all [have seen, I can conscientiously 
say that the road is built in superior style 
and as firm and solid as any of the Pacific 
roads; while its cost is less than half that of 
either the Union or Central Pacific, and the 
average need not exceed one-third. The 
Northern Pacific will be, when finished, the 
most economically built of all the transcon- 
tinental lines. Going through a new coun- 
try, there are always developed new sources 
of trade, previously unexpected; and the 
history of the Northern Pacific in the 
coming five years will show the same 

results. Among other items which the 

railroad can depend upon are the trans- 
portation of men, provisions, supplies, etc., 

for Government stations, whic!: will be large 

and all cash. Undoubte?':, when the road 

reaches Montana there « ve a large ship- 

ment of mineral ore I’: tward. The cattle 

traffic of the Montana “istrict is destined to 

be very large,and rem’: .crative to the railroad 

company. And great:: than all these minor 

sources will be the income from pleasure 
travclers, who will throng the Valley and 
Geyser region of the Yellowstone and pass in 
large numbers down the Columbia. It is also 
to be remembered that, while the Cunadian 
Pacific Railroad is under constraction from 
Manitoba westward to the Pacific, the bulk 
of its material and supplics must pass over 
the Northern Pacific, from Laluth to Pem- 
bina. 

The impression I have gained from those 
who have traveled across the whole line is 
that the western section is much the finest 
country along the railroad. And the policy 
of the Company will, doubtless, be to get all 
the western end done first; for every 100 
miles finished there puts them at once into 
possession of remunerative traflic. The 
beautiful climate, fertile soil, ard exuberant 
wealth of products of the railroad lands 
so much spoken of are mostly on the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and not so much on the eastern. Ido not 
doubt a word that has been said in favor 
of Western Montana—iis lands, climate, and 
crops are all worthy of liberal commendation. 

Tae settlement of the Northern Pacific and 
Northern Minnesota must mainly come from 
Swedes, Norwegians, Scandinavians, and emi- 
grants from the colder regions of Europe. 
Such will be contented with the Minnesota 
climate and thrive industriously. 

SOUTHWARD TO ST. PAUL. 

At 8 Pp. M., on my return from Moor!ead. 
[ jumped into the stage for an all-night’s 
ride to Breckenridge. 

Our course followed the Red River, part of 
the time in Dakota, partia Minnesota, eross- 
ing the stream, which is hardly fifty feet wide, 
several times. The banks along the river 
are very deep, so much so that a passenser 
on the steamer can see nothing beyond and 
the smoke stack hardly rises above the level 
of the prairie. 

The cool, crisp evening air was delicious, 
the moonlight unusually brigvt, and at mid- 
night the heavens ablaze with the 
glories of the Northern Lights. Flames ot 
crimson and yellow alternately shot upward 
to the zenith, and played backward and 
forward in sheets of light, intensely bril- 
liant. One of the features of winter scenery in 
this climate is the magnificent display of 
the Aurora Borealis and other phenomena 
during the season. Sundogs are frequent, 
and there are often seen some crrious figures, 
which defy des -ription. 

At onetime last winterthere were seen sev- 
eral circles around the sun, with four artificia! 
suns, nearly as bright as the sun itself; and 
surrounding all a huge crescent, with the bues 
of the rainbow. At night, similar phenomena 
are seen around the moon; and often the 
Northern Lights are so brilliant as to afford 
light enough for reading or for labor outdoors, 
without the aid of the moon. Snow often 
falls one to two feet deep on a level all over 
this valley in winter, and every stretch of 
fifteen miles north or south makes a percep- 
tible difference in climate. At Breckenridge, 
where I arrived early next morning, it did not 
seem half as cold as at Moorhead. Getting 
an early and an excellent breakfast, we took 
the ears of the St. Paul and Paciiic Ruilway 
for a 300-mile ride to St. Paul. For 70 miles 
the railroad runs in a straight line southeast, 
without a curve, and soil all of the same char- 
acter as the Red River section. 

At Herman, thirty-nine miles, we get out 
of the Red River “ flats,’”? so callcd, and 
ascend ten feet to an upland prairie. One or 
two miles away from the road we sce a few 
settlers’ huts. The soil is still dark, with 
the whitish alkaline or soda character ap- 
parently intermixed. I do not consider this 
alkali very objectionable for agriculture, as 
itisa decided help to grain crops; but in 
such sections the water for drinking might 
be slightly bitter. Settlers apparently do not 
mind it. 

As we proceed, the prairie becomes more 
rolling, and finer in appearance. At Morris 
is a Scandinavian colony—a very industrious 
class of people, just the race to settle upon 
our Northwest soiland endure its climate. I 
should jude the soil here fully equal to any- 
thing I saw in Iowa. 

From Uerman to Benson is the best of the 
land along the railroad—a high rolling 
prairie, wita an immense reach far aod near, 
free from timber. It had just been burned 
over wiih terrific swezpinz fires and was 
hideousiy black. I observed everywere 
a large extent of land broken up, whic) 
will be put in wheat next year. At 
Wima’,, Atwater, an} Litchfield I found 
three thriving villages, each about 2,099 pop- 
ulation. Where two years azo tiere wa3 
nothing, now I found them busy in ship ping 
their wheat, and the t tal of the three is not 
far from one million dollars’ worth. Somz2 of 
the farmers hiualed their grain tiirty miles; 
aud I noticed before one ec evator tiirty 
teams, waiting for their turns to unload. 
3)J,000 bushels of wheat wiil be marketed 
this year at Wilmir, 275,90) at Atwaier, 
for which the farnes receives 85 ceats per 
bishel in cash; a11 80 great is the crop that 
tuere are no cars enough to transport it. 

At Litelfisid we passe! out of the prairies, 
and struck the timbered country and lakes. 
For 125 miles hitierto there ad not been a 
tree in sight. The system of marketing toe 
grain along the St. Paul and Pacific Riilroad 


were 


is very convenient and busimess-like. At 
every station is an elevator. The ap- 
proach on one side of it is higher 


than the other; and here tae farmer drives 
with his grain to the upper story, lifts 
out bis wheat, which is weighed, recvives his 
money, and departs. The grain is assorted 
into qualities Al, 2, and 3, pat into bias 
and stored. If cars are at hand, a fannel rans 
down to the car waiting on the track below, 
aud in ashort time itis filled full. Thus all 
handling is avoided and the entire business is 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


RE TROSPECT.—CONCLUSION. 


Looking back, tlien, upon these new 
rexions of Minnesota, which for 700 miles I 





have just passed over, and for years past 
almost unoccupied, Iam led to the conviction 
that, through the extension of the wheat in- 







large expanses of wheat. All other crops are 
of minor consequence. 

Think ofa country where for 700 miles, from 
8.. Paul to Ft. Garry, there is scarcely an acre 
Lut can grow its twenty to forty bushels per 
tere, and worth easily 80 to 85 cents the 
moment it is harvested. Corn, even if it 
vould be profitab'y grown there, would 
never yield as much income as this. 
Aud for all time to come arms will 
be developed, and farmers made com- 
fortable, and fortunes realize, all from 
this absorbing crop. A farm of 160 acres 
here can be counted sure to yield the farmer 
an income of $2,000 per annum. The set- 
tler coming here must calculate on a capital 
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@ single machine of us than from any other 
source, and at the same time do good by 
adding to the circulation of Tae InpDE- 
PENDENT. Tiis machine is gaining in popu- 
larity every day, and is fast becoming a 
necessity in every tamily. Send for a cir- 
cular, describing its wonderful economy 
and capacity. 


Crover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machin: se.!s :or $55 
cash. We will prvscnt such a machine to 








of $10 per acre. The cost of breaking up the 
prairie is $4.50 per acre. After his tirst year, 
he can depend upon a net incomes of 
$10 per acre from his whole farm. Aud so 
convenient are the means of access now 
opened for transportution direct to Duluth, 
and thence by water Eastward, that a better 
price can be depended upon here than in any 
state further west or south. 
Of ali the lands I have seen, those adjoining 
the St. Paul and Pacitic are particularly rich; 
and, with all its branches, when completed, 
it has the very finest part of the state. 
So long as fortunes can be so easily made 
from wheat, so long will settlers come and 
cultivate, and brave all risks of climate. 
The new Northwest, then, is a reality, a 
prospective mine. Its wheat-fields aud its 
traffic will in time be the cause of continued 
astonishment, and the citizens of Minuesota, 
despite other hindrances, will be one of the 
richest farming communities of the West. 
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Selections. 


THE SONG OF THE SHEALING. | 
| 


On! who sits and sings the sad song of the 


Shealing, 
Alone on the hill-side, alone in the night 


Dead still through the shadows the moon- | 


light is stealing, 


The dew’s on the heather, the mist on the | 


hight. 
She sitteth in silence, and singeth so slowly ; | 
She milks the dark kine with her fingers so | 


hol 


y! 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


Dark strewn on the grass are the stones of 


the Shealing, 
The wild leek and nettle grow black ove 


ll; 
Here morning to gloaming the black hawk i 


wheeling, 
And foumart and stoat suckle young in | 
the wall. | 
It’s lonely by daylight, but nightly, ah 


nightly, 


' 
She comes from her cave, with her kine 


and sits there. 


Oh, hearken! she sings, and her face gleams | 


so whitely: 


The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. | 


Oh! who would not hark to the song of the 


Shealing! 
I stand in the shadow, I listen and sigh. 


The day comes again, happy voices are peal- 


Dg, 
The blue smoke curls up to the sweet sum- 


mer sky; 
Oh! red in the sunset the kine gather yonder, 
The maidens are milking, with rosy feet 


are ; 
The sheep-dog is barking—I hear it avd pon- 
der: 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


Oh! green was the pasture, and sweet was the 
Shealing, 
And kind were the maidens, bare-footed 
and free, 
And full of enchantment was Love’s tender 
eeling 


When the moon rose so silently up from | 


the sea. 
And on the green knolls walked the loved 
and the lover, 
Vrapt warm in one plaid, with one thought 
and one care, 
Isee them! I hear them! my heart’s run- 
ping over: 
The Song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


Oh! spirit of whiteness! Oh! ghost of the 
Shealing ! 
Sing on, aud sing low inthe shade of the 
hill; 
The picture has faded your voice was reveal- 
ing, 
The white owl looks out through the 
threshold so chill. 
There’s a star on Ben Rannoch shines softly 
above you, ‘ 
It sparkles all night on the dew in your 
hair. 
White Soul of the Silence, we hear you and 
love you— 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 





(Fron the ‘American Bibliopolist.""} 


BOOK TITLES. 


Tne author often finds the selection of 
a title for his book to be a task of no tri- 
fling difficulty. Who is he, of all the 
scribbling tribe, that has not racked inven- 
tion for a name to bestow upon his bant- 
ling for long after its delivery, before 
sending it out into the world? It may be 
true that a rose by any other name would 
smell‘as sweet; but it is not true that it is 
a matter of indifference what title a book 
may bear. Weare all subject to the sub- 
tle attraction or repulsion contained in the 
mere title under which an essay, a maga- 
zine story, a novel, or a poem is brought 
to our notice; and it behooves the fledg- 
ling author to exercise all his sagacity in 
choosing such a1.ame as Will fall pleasantly 
upon the ear, or arouse the languid curios- 
ity of the public, and thereby induce an 
examination of his work. With books of 
history, science, and art, and professional 
and technical works generally, the task is 
easy. One needs only to state the theme 
and scope of the work as succiuetly and 
perspicuously as possible, and the thing is 
done. But it is quite different when we 
come to the productions of the imagination. 
In former times, when books of any kind 
were scarce and costly, the titles were 
almost as ponderous and prolix as the vol- 
umes to which they belonged. At least, 
they were equivalent to prospectus and 
table of contents combined. But these 
cumbrous and pretentious superscriptions 
have gone out of vogue—much to the re- 
lief of librarians and catalogue compilers. 
In our day book titles are as varied in 
character and aspect as the readears are; 
and, instead of epitomizing the contents of 
the book, are usually conceived with an 
aim at some special effect. Some are 
highly fanciful, few more are merely sens- 
ational, some are enigmatical or cabalistic, 
others simply grotesque or odd; but all 
are short and succinct in comparison with 
the flowing, page-full elaborations of former 
days. The title, while it attracts or repels 
us, from one cause or another—we seldom 


take the trouble to inquire why—does not 
always afford an insight into the contents. 
The author often does not intend to furnish 
the reader with the slightest hint of the 
real story or other subject-matter within 
the covers; but fashions the name on the 
back of his book with the deliberate pur- 
pose of puzzling or startling us, and thus 
awakening curiosity. Thirty or forty 
years ago the titles of novels commonly 
consisted only of the name of the hero or 
heroine, or the chief event or action of 
the story ; or, in the case of the blood-and- 
thunder sort, the title was a double one, 
including both hero and action; as, for in- 
stance, ‘Archibald Werner; or, The 
Brother’s Revenge.’ But the art of enti- 
tling has greatly advanced since then, and 
employs many ingenious devices that our 
fathers knew not. The mind of the 
reader is oft-times sadly at fault in its spon- 
taneous interpretation of the meanings of 
titles. How many people outside of Ed- 
inburgu imagined that ‘The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian’ was the name given to a 
famous tollboth or felon’s prison in that 
city? Who would have guessed that 
‘Debit and Credit’ could be one of the 
most charming of love stories? Many are 
the queer titles we meet with nowadays, 
and the publishers’ catalogues afford con- 
siderable amusement and idle-hour specu- 
lation. We will turn over the leaves of 
some of them, and glance at the titles, 
without dipping into the books themselves. 
Brides and wives very naturally consti- 
tute the theme of numberless novels, and 
we accordingly find them largely figuring 
in the titles. Mrs. Southworth deals ex- 
tensively in this interesting class of people. 
‘The Missing Bride’ and ‘ The Lost Bride’ 
are both hers, we believe; and, melancholy 
cases as these must be, the embarrassing 
situation of the grooms of ‘ The Changed 
Brides’ is worse, if anything. Then follow 
‘The Bride’s Fate” ‘ The Bridal Eve,’ and 
‘The Fatal Marriage—all by the same lady. 
She is also responsible for ‘The Deserted 
Wife, ‘ The Virgin Wife,’ and ‘ The Maid- 
en Widow.’ But ‘The Wife’s Victory’ is 
hers too. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens brings 
her contribution to this list in the shape 
of ‘The Rejected Wife’ and ‘The 
Wife's Secret’; Miss Pardoe supplies 
‘The Wife's Trials’; Mrs. Hentz ‘The 
Planter’s Northern Bride’; and Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell ‘One of Two; or, The 
Left-Handed Bride.” ‘Whose Wife was 
She?’ (Saxe Holme, was probably the 
awkward but not inappropriate question 
asked in the case of ‘The Theapet 
Brides’; and ‘The Wife of a Vain Man’ 
(Madame Sophie Schwarz) might be the 
scarcely satisfactory, however true answer 
toit. We refer the shocking question of 
‘Love or Marriage’ to ‘The Man With 
Five Wives’ (Alexander Dumas). If 
‘The Girl He Married’ (James Grant) 
was ‘The Devoted Bride,’ it is to be 
hoped she was not‘ Left to Herself, with 
‘A Snapt Gold Ring.” ‘Almost Fault- 
less’ was unquestionably ‘An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl,’ and, doubtless, ‘Fair to See’ 
(Lockbart). ‘Was She Engaged? is a 
natural inquiry respecting her, but whether 
‘Married or Single’ (Sedgwick), we ven- 
ture to say she was ‘True to the Last’ (A. 
§. Roe). Probably ‘The Heiress’ (Mrs. 
Stephens) who was ‘ Wooed, not Won’ 
- uncommon thing, it is said) was ‘ The 
ost Heiress’ to the ‘Fortune Seeker’ 
(Southworth). ‘Married Beneath Him’ is 
not so bad, since ‘He Knew He Was 
Right’ (Trollope) and was not ‘ Marrying 
for Money’ (Miss Pickering). However 
dreadful the latter may be, there is no 
valid objection to ‘Love anid Money,” 
though ‘Her Lord and Master’ ought to 
be content with ‘Love and Duty’ from ‘A 
Steadfast Woman.” If ‘Love After Mar- 
riage’ is ‘ Love’s Labor Won,’ ‘ I’ve Been 
Thinking, after ‘Looking Around, and 
*A Long Look Ahead, no matter ‘How 
He Won Her,’ whether ‘ Wooed and Won’ 
or ‘ Won, not Wooed,’ ‘Married at Last’ 
is ‘Right at Last.’ 


has betrayed us. 
rights having been exhausted, 


Lefts.’ 
self’ (Miss Annie Thomas) are very un 
pretending titles indeed. 
‘Onlies’ may be mentioned ‘ Only 
and Miss Braddon’s ‘ Only a Clod 


fair. | 

White woe of the lost, may her vigil be | 
' 

| 


But a truce to this 
talking by titles into which our subject 
The theme of woman’s 
ma Lee 
favors us with a drama called ‘ Woman’s 
‘Just a Woman’ and ‘ Only Her- 


Among the 
a Girl’ 
; which 
last is the extreme of the mock-humility 
titles. To this self-depreciatory roll we 
must add ‘ Sea-Drift’ (Lady Wood), ‘ Dead 
Sea Fruit, ‘ Folle-Farine,’ ‘ Blade O’Grass,’ 
‘Crumbs Picked Up,’ ‘ Waifs by Sea and 
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Empty Heart, ‘The Dead Heart,’ be- 
sides any number of ‘broken’ or other- 
wise more or less damaged hearts, Wil- 
kie Collins’s ‘ Queen of Hearts, and ‘The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ Some titles are 
wonderfully fascinating to such ears as de- 
light in the mention of dollars and cents. 
Among these are ‘ Halfa Million of Money’ 
(Miss Edwards), and ‘Md’lle Fifty Mil- 
lions’ (by the Countess Dash), which, it is 


Much.’ 
sand a Year’ is insignificant. 
Treasure’ falls naturally under this head, | 
though it suggests ‘Faces for Fortune, 
and we fancy ‘Md’lle Fifty M’ tossing 
her head at the idea of companionship 
with one whose charms her own excel by 
such ‘Long Odds.” ‘Born witha Silver 
Spoon in His Mouth’ should, in reason, 
contend successfully for one of these 
prizes, or for ‘Grandmother's Money.’ 
‘ Worth Her Weight in Gold’ ought to be 
‘A Good Investment, and is in strong 
contrast with ‘Good for Nothing; or, All 
Down Hill’ (companion to ‘ Memoirs of a 
Good for Nothing’) and ‘ Without a 
| Friend in the World, which is no better 
than ‘Cold Comfort’ (Burke O'Farrell). 
In these cases ‘ Her Own Fault’ and ‘ For 
Lack of Gold’ are by no means consoling 
themes. These are cheerless titles, and 
we have strayed away from the moneyed 
names. Returning (‘On Silver Wings’), 
our curiosity is excited by ‘How 1 Got 
my Riches.’ ‘The Man with the Plums’ 
does not tell us. Bulwer’s ‘ Money’ is 
vague as to the amount. Hood’s ‘ Mon- 
ey’s-worth’ and Lever’s ‘£. s. d.’ (pounds, 
shillings, and pence) are equally indefi- 
nite; and so is Charle’s Reade’s ‘Hard 
Cash.’ The last-named author is general- 
ly felicitous in his titles. | Witness, ‘ Love 
Me Little, Love Me Long’ (to which ‘ Hard 
Cash’ is, with singular propriety, the se- 
quel); ‘ White Lies’ (which is not unlikely 
to accompany either of the foregoing) ; 
‘A Good Fight’ and ‘Foul Play’ (which 
two sound antithetically); ‘Put Yourself 
in His Place’ (a good saying, but difficult 
of practice to most people); and ‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ which should be en- 
couraging to all of us. Mrs. Southworth 
offsets ‘Foul Play’ with her ‘Fair Play.’ 

Quite a common sort of title is that in 
the form of a query. Bulwer leads off 
here with his ‘What Will He Do With 
It? Then come crowding upon us ‘ Who 
Did It?‘ Why Did He Do It? ‘How 
Could He Help It?’, ‘ Jack Thurlow; or, 
| How Will It End?’ and the culminating 
ejaculation ‘Who Would Have Believed 
It! In these the mystery isin the ‘It,’ 
and many feel constrained to read, merely 
to find out all about ‘It.’ | Perhaps curi- 
osity may be satisfied in ‘How He Did It’ 
(Miss E. A. Dupuy) and ‘How It Came 
To Pass, both of which solutions have 
been recently offered to the public. Two 
dubious queries are propounded in ‘Can 
You _ Forgive Her? and ‘Why Did He 
Not Die?’ (Volkhausen). 

Wilkie Collins’s titles are as mysterious 
as his plots are intricate. ‘No Name,’ 
‘The Dead Secret” ‘After Dark,’ and 
‘The Woman in White’ are ‘thrilling’ 
titles. Companions to the last-mentioned 
are ‘The Woman in Red, from the 
Swedish of Victor Rydberg, and ‘The 
Man in Black, by James. We had the 
‘Gentleman in Black’ before any of them, 
however. By the side of ‘After Dark’ 
we have here ‘A Dark Night’s Work’ 
(Mrs. Gaskell)—very terrible to hear, and 
consequently very enticing. Le Fanu’s 
‘ All in the Dark’ does not recommend it- 
self, as all readers like to have some prom- 
ise of matters being cleared up in the end. 
‘*Under a Cloud’ is, for a similar reason, 
no better. Titles suggestive of the ‘ glori- 
ous uncertainty’ of all sorts of gaming, 
form a large class; as, for instance, ‘ Play- 
ing for High Stakes’ (Annie Thomas), ‘ The 
Brother's Bet’ (Miss Carlen), ‘Long Odds’ 
(Marcus Clark) ‘Trumps’ (Curtis), and 
‘Luck in Everything’ (Maxwell). Why 
not add ‘A House of Cards’ and ‘The 
Queen of Hearts’? It is said that ‘The 
Last Trump,’ a §.-S. tract, was ordered by 
a broken gamester, who, from the title, 
supposed it to be a consoling work on the 
subject of his favorite pursuit. ‘The Gain 
of a Loss’ is paradoxical, but not unscrip- 
tural; its companion title is ‘The Victory 
of the Vanquished.’ ‘Played Out’ (Annie 
Thomas) is both trite and ‘slangy.’ 

Bulwer delights in the /ast of everything. 
He has given to the world from time to 
time ‘The Last of the Tribunes” ‘The 
Last of the Barons,’ ‘The Last of the 
Saxon Kings,’ ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ 

‘Called to Account, by Miss Annie 
Thomas, heads a series of gruesome titles. 
‘Run to Earth’ comes next; then ‘ Tried 
for her Life’ (a sequal to ‘Cruel as the 
Grave,’ by Mrs. Southworth), ‘ Hedged In,’ 
‘Behind the Bars,’ ‘ Guilty or Not Guilty,’ 
and ‘ Waiting for the Verdict’ follow in 
due course. In this fearful category we 
place also ‘ Wrecked in_ Port’ (Edmund 
Yates), ‘Found Dead,’ ‘ Unto this Last,’ 
and the interminable Mrs. Southworth's 
‘Family Doom’ and ‘The Curse of Clif- 
ton.’ ‘No Man’s Friend’ must be an un- 
congenial sort of book; let us rather culti- 
vate ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ ‘Kissing the 
Rod’ we must beg Mr. Yates to excuse us 
from. We do not envy Mr. Saunders his 
‘Bound to the Wheel.’ ually Ixionic 
are ‘ Beneath the Wheels,’ ‘ Bound Down’; 

















The ‘daughters’ are, in point o: 


Daughter,’ 





Land,’ and ‘ Stray Leaves.’ b 
Among ‘ Hearts’ we have ‘The Mar- | unfortunate ;so we pass them by. T 
ble Heart’ ‘The Quiet Heart’ ‘The! as we have seen, often go in pairs. * Th 


needless to state, is nota ‘A Million Too | 
After these, Warren’s ‘ Ten Thou- | 
‘A Perfect | 


and ‘Fettered, Drifted, and Sifted, a 
Domestic Chronicle,’ has a dreary sound, 
and ‘Under Foot’ is crushing. Among 
‘lost’ things advertised, besides the ‘lost’ 
-| and ‘missing’ brides and heiresses, are | in the Hold of Ignorance, swimming in the 
‘ The Lost Beauty,’ ‘The Lost Love,’ ‘The | Sea of the World; a Book of Great Effect, 
Name, ‘A Lost Life,” ‘The Lost | Profit, Value, Utility, Honour, and Moral 
Virtue, for the Instruction of vag ane 
umber 

es, the better to Demonstrate the 


Will, ‘The Lost Banknote’ ‘The Lost 
Heir of Linlithgow, ‘ The Lost Daughter.’ 
fact, 
too numerous to mention : ‘ The Forsaken 
‘The Discarded Daughter,’ 
* Half-a-Dozen Daughters,’ and more. The 


Titles, | Daunces 
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Sword and Garment’ and ‘The Sword and 

Gown’ are by no means the same; but 

‘An Old-Fashioned Girl’ (Mrs. Alcott) and 

‘An Old-Fashioned Boy’ (Miss Farquhar- 

son) were so very much alike as toset the 
| respective publishers quarreling in quite 

an old-fashioned way about which was 

which. ‘Sartor Resartus’ (Carlyle) is not 
| @ sequel to ‘Wear and Tear’ (Rev. S 
Wier). ‘A Strange Story’ and ‘ A Singu- 
lar Narrative’ are supplemented by ‘Too 
Strange not to be True.” ‘Outof the 
World’ naturally suggests ‘Whither.’ 
‘ Quicksands,’ by Anna Lyle, and Charles 
Reade’s ‘Terrible Temptation’ are mu- 
tually companionable. But we like not 
these titles. Turning about for something 
better, we get Out of the Depths,’ and 
encounter ‘New Grooves. ‘Live it 
Down’ has some spirit in it. ‘In Spite 
of All’ hints of success and ultimate hap- 
piness, as also do Marion Harland’s ‘ At 
Last’ and Edmund Yates’s ‘ Land at Last.’ 
‘Sowing the Wind’ is pleasant enough as 
long as no mention is made of the reaping 
thereof. ‘One of the Family’ makes us 
think of hospitality and sundry good 
things—cosy breakfasts, rides, sails, walks, 
talks, dinner, theater, late supper, and all 
sorts of making-one’s-self-at-home-you- 
know. But then there are ‘The Head of 
the Family’ (Miss Muloch) and ‘Two 
Family Mothers’ (Wde Sophie Schwarz) 


‘to heur trom before we go turther. When 





we see ‘ Red as a Rose is She,’ who dares | 


|to think of ‘False Colors’? ‘Honor 
Bright’ is confronted by ‘ Barren Honor’ ; 
and ‘The B.oad Stone of Honor’ (Sir 
Kenelm Digby) itself is considered old- 
fashio: ~ 1 in these scurvy times, when even 
‘Real i oiks’ (Mrs. Whitney) are mythical. 
‘Gates Ajar’ are inviting when ‘Little 
Women’ are ‘ On the Door-step’ and ‘ The 
Rose and the Key’ and ‘ The Rose and the 
Ring’ are near at hand, ‘ Madame How and 
Lady Why’ not interposing. But the titles 
are running away with our wits again. 
There is an‘ Antidote to Gates Ajar’ by 
somebody. ‘Hitherto, a Story of Yester- 
day’ is vague and misty; so are ‘In that 
State of Life’ and ‘What her Face Said.’ 
‘Cometh Up as a Flower is said to be a 
‘naughty’ book. The title has certainly 
an innocent enough sound. But all this 
author’s (Rhoda Broughton) titles are pe- 
culiar, as ‘ Not Wisely, but Too Well’ and 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye’; and, 
whether from their naughtiness or their 
attractive titles—we do not know—her 
books are somewhat popular. Speaking 
of ‘naughty’ books, we are reminded of 
‘Naughty, Naughty; but oh! so Nice’ (!) 
which we are informed is the title of a 
recent novel—it being likewise the pro- 
duction of a lady author. ‘Tiger Lilies’ 
(Sidney Lamier) and “ A Bridge of Glass’ 
(Robinson) are pretty and fanciful. 
‘Breaking a Butterfly’ is expressive. 
Among funny and odd titles we notice 
‘The Image of his Father; or, One Boy 
more Trouble than a Dozen Girls—being a 
Tale of a Young Monkey’; ‘ Wheels and 
Woes; or, Words of Warning to Would- 
be Velocipedists, by a Light Dragoon’ ; 
‘Bones and I; or, the Skeleton at 
Home’ (J. Whyte Melville); ‘‘ Men, 
Women, and Ghosts’ (Miss Phelps); 
‘Somebody or Nobody’ (Mary St. Clair); 
*M. or N. (Melville); ‘One of Them’ 
(Charles Lever); ‘Cipher’ (Jane Austen); 
‘Four, and What they Did’ (Helen C. 
Weeks); ‘From Thistles—Grapes? (Mrs. 
Eiloart); ‘Notice to uit’ (Wills); 
‘Doubles and Quits,’ and finally ‘ Quits’ ; 
which, being the shortest and simplest of 
all the titles we have yet met with, with 
‘Quits’ we may, with propriety, take 
leave of modern titles. They are but dull 
and commonplace, after all, in comparison 
with the fantastic extravagances of two 
centuries ago and earlier times. 

This paper would be incomplete with- 
out some examples of the curious titles 
affected by the old authors. We, there- 
fore, subjoin a few of the more remark- 
able, gathered chiefly from Notes and 
yaa and from an article in Chambers’s 

ourna). 

Going back to ancient times, we find that 
the Greeks displayed considerable taste in 
their brief and expressive titles—as, for in- 
stance, ‘A Hive,’‘The Horn of Abun- 
dance, ‘The Meadow,’ ‘The Picture,’ 
‘The Violet. In striking contrast to 
these are the obscure and ridiculous titles 
of the Oriental and Jewish nations. ‘The 
Heart of Aaron’ was a commentary on the 
prophets; ‘The Bones of Joseph,’ an in- 
troduction to the Talmud. ‘The Garden 
of Nuts’ and ‘The Golden Apples’ are 
theological works. ‘The Pomegranate 
in Flower’ is a ritual; and a catalogue of 
rabbinical writings is called ‘The Lips of 
the Sleepers.’ There are ‘The Royal 
Wardrobe Divided into Ten Coats, by 
Mardocheus; ‘ The Book of the Drugzgist,’ 





into five fingers. 
mascus Roses’ is the poetical title of a his- 


who lived upward of one hundred years. 
‘The Spring Time of the Just,’ by 


the Seas.’ 








length of their titles. Forexample: 


which Book is adorned with a great 
of Figur 

Folly of the World.’ 

And this: 


e | the Wiser, or Women more 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Henry Wilson, Vice-President Elect. 


See Premium Notiees in regard to Grant and Wilson Steel Engravings, on 7th page. 


The angry antagonism between the Re- 
formers and their opponents is often dis- 
played in the titles of their religions works. 
Dumoulin published one which he called: 


‘The Waters of Siloam, to extinguish the 
Fires of Purgatory, against the Reasoning 
and Allegations of a Portuguese Cordelier.’ 


To which a reply was written by Cayet, 
called: 

‘The Burning Furnace and Reflecting 
Stove, to evaporate the pretended Waters of 
Siloam, and to enforce Purgatory against 
the Heresies, Calumnies, Falsities, and Cavils 
of the Pretended Minister Dumoulin.’ 


At Marseilles was published ‘The 
Little Dig of the Gospel barking at the 
Errors of Martin Luther’; a pendant to 


fires at Heretics. A Jesuit who wrote 





by Eliazar, a treatise on the love of God; 
and ‘The Two Hands,’ the hand of the 
poor and the hand of the king, each divided 
‘The Perfume of Da- 


tory of some of Mohammed’s companions 


ama- 
chicari, is a collection of farces; and there 
are two works on law, by the celebrated 
jurisconsult, Ibrahim, entitled respectively 
‘Precious Stones’ and ‘ The Confluence of 


In the Middle Ages the authors in the 
West imitated the extravagance of the 
Oriental, only going beyond them in the 


‘The Great Shipwreck of Fools, who are 


*The Blazon of Daunces, where may be 

‘heirs’ too, are equally numerous and | seen the Misfortune of Ruin arising i 

; from which no Man ever returns 
he 


from 


against the zealous Puritan, Sir Humphrey 
Lind, calls his work ‘A Pair of Specta- 
cles for Humphrey Lind’; to which the 
latter replied with‘ A Case for a Pair of 
Spectacles for Humphrey Lind.’ Similar 
to these are ‘A Pair of Bellows to blow 
off the Dust cast upon John Fry’; ‘ The 
Barber, or Timothy Priestly Shorne, as he 
may be Seene in his owne Mirrour, and 
Shaved by G. Huntingdon.’ In 1686 a 
pamphlet was published in London _en- 
tiled ‘A Most Delectable Sweet Per- 
fumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell 
at.’ Cromwell's time was particularly 
famous for title-pages. The author of a 
work on charity entitled his books ‘ Hooks 
and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches’ ; another, 
who professed a wish to exalt poor human 
nature, calls his labors ‘ High-heeled Shoes 
for Dwarfs in Holiness’; and another, 
‘Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of 
the Covenant.’ One author regales his 
readers with ‘ Beautiful Biscuits, Baked 
in the Oven of Charity, carefully con- 
served for the Chickens of the Church, 
the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet 
Swallows of Salvation’; another with 
‘Bread Cooked in the Ashes brought by 
an Angel to the Prophet Elijah to comfort 
the Dying’; while a third offers ‘The 
Sweet Marrow and Tasty Sauce of the 
Savory Bones of the Saints in Advent.’ 
To accompany these delicrcies we have 
‘The Spiritual Mustard-pot, to lead De- 
voted Souls to Christ,’ matched by ‘The 
Spiritual Snuff-box, to make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion—A Bouquet of De- 
licious Perfume, prepared for the Saints 
of the Lord’; and ‘ The Spiritual Syringa, 
for Souls steepedin Devotion.’ An ascetic 
— us ‘The Scraper of Vanity: A 
piritual Pillow necessary to Extirpate 
Vice and to Plant Virtue’; which, we 
submit, was, to say the least, an extraor- 
dinary office for a pillow! A canon of 
Riez, in_ Provence, writes ‘The Royal 
Post to Paradise, very useful to those who 
wish to go there; a Collection of the 
Works of Pious Doctors who have 
curiously treated the subject.’ Philip 
Bosquier, 8 Flemish monk, published a 
tragedy entitled ‘The Litile Razor of 
Worldly Ornaments.’ A most valuable 
work must have been ‘ The Silver Bell; 
the Sound of which will, by the Grace of 
God, make an Usurer a Perfect Christian.’ 
Then we have ‘The Pious Lark, with its 
Trill—the Little Body and Feathers of 
our Lark are Spiritual Songs,’ by Father 
Antoine de la Cauchie; ‘The School of 
the Eucharist, Established on the Miracu- 
lous Respect that the Beasts, Birds, and 
Insects have shown on Different Occasions 
to the Holy Sacrament of the Altar’ ; ‘ The 
Lamp of St. Augustine, and the Flies that 
Flit Round It; ‘Salvation’s Vantage- 
ground, or a Louping Stand for Heavy 
Believers’; ‘A Reaping-hook, well-tem- 
pered, for the Stubborn Eares of the 
Coming Crop’; ‘A Shot Aimed at the 
Devil’s Headquarters, through the Tube of 
the Cannon of the Covenant.’ In 1611 a 
work was printed in London bearing the 
following quaint title: 
‘The Lettinge of Humour’s Bloode in the 
Head-vane; with a new Morisco daunced by 
Seven Satyrs upon the Bottome of Diogenes 
his Tubbe.’ 


A Quaker, whose outward man the 
powers that were thought proper to im- 
prison, published : 

‘ A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, 
breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an 
Earthen Vessel, known among Men by the 
Name of Samuel Fish.’ 


Another work has the following copious 
description of its contents: 

‘Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, 
or the Seven Penitential Psalms of the Prince- 
lie Prophet David; whereunto are alsq added 
William Humins’s Handfull of Honeysuckles, 
and divers Godlie and pithie Ditties, now 
newelie augmented.’ 

And another : 


‘The Christian Sodality; or Catholick 
Hiue of Bees, sucking the Honie of the 
Churche’s Prayer from the Blossomes of the 
Worde of God, blowne out of the Epistles 
and Gospels of the Diuine Seruice thorongh- 
out the Yeare. Collected by the Punie Bee 
of all the Hiue, not worthie to be named 
otherwise than by these Elements of his 
name, F. P. Printed in the Yeare of our 
Lord, 1652.’ 

Abraham de Sainte-Claire, an author of 
the seventeenth century, chose this singu- 
lar title: ‘Judas Archicoquin; Fi du 
Monde; Attention Soldat. A work on the 
consideration of the name taken by the 
popes, ‘Servus Servorum Dei,’ has the title 
‘A Hunt after the Stag of Stags, and has 
been classed in one catalogue among 
works relating to hunting. 

In the next century pompous titles were 
fashionable. We have ‘ Palaces,’ ‘ Castles,’ 
‘Shields’, ‘Theaters,’ of the ‘World of Pleas- 
ure,’ or of ‘Honor.’ There is the ‘ Mirror 
of Apothecaries’ and the ‘Ballad of Drugs.’ 
‘The Beautiful She Wolf” is an abridg- 
ment of the philosophy of Wolf; and 
Madame Gottsched names a similar work 
‘Tbe Touching Appeal of Horace, an Ex- 

| perienced Traveller, to all the Wolfians 
| who sail on the Ocean of Common Sense.’ 
A violeut satire against the Jesuits, in five 
\ volumes, has this curious title: ‘John 








which is ‘The Little Pocket-pistol which | 


| dances better than Peter; Peter dances | 
' better than John; both dance well.’ 

More than one excellent work has ap- 
peared under the title of ‘Dialogues of 


the Dead.’ Somewhat similar to this is 
the title of one of Thomas Scott's (of 
Utrecht) oddities: ‘Vox Celis; or, 
Newes from Heaven: being imaginary 
conversations there between Henry VIII 
(!), Edward VI, Prince Henrie, and 
Others. Printed in Elysium, 1624. God- 
dard’s ‘ Mastiffe Whelpe,’ a rare old book, 
purports to have been ‘Imprynted 
amongst the Antipodes, and copies are 
‘to be sould where they are to be bought.’ 

But the subject of remarkable imprints 
would require a separate chapter itself, 
and for the present we refrain from en- 
tering upon it. 





(From “ The Forms of Water.) 


GLACIER THEORIES. 


You have not forgotten, and hardly 
ever can forget,our climbs tothe Cleft 
Station. Thoughts were then suggested 
which we have not yet discussed. We 
saw the branch glaciers coming down 
from their n¢évés, welding themselves 
together, pushing through Trélaporte, and 
afterward moving through the sinuous 
valley of the Mer de Glace. These ap- 
pearances alone, without taking into 
account subsequent observations, were 
sufficient to suggest the idea that glacier 
ice, however hard and brittle it may ap- 
pear, is really a viscous substance, resem- 
bling treacle, or honey, or tar, or lava. 

Still this was not the notion expressed by 
the majority of writers upon glaciers. 
Scheuchzer, of Zurich, a great naturalist, 
visited the glaciers in 1705, and_pro- 
pounded a thory of their motion. Water, 
he knew, expands in freezing, and the 
force of expansion is so great that thick 
bombshells filled with water and permit- 
ted to freeze are, as we _ know, 
shattered to pieces by the ice within. 
Scheuchzer supposed that the water in 
the fissures of the glaciers, freezing there 
and expanding with resistless force, was 
the power which urged the glacier down- 
ward. He added to this theory other 
notions of a less scientific kind. 

Many years subsequently, De Char- 
pentier, of Bex, renewed and developed 
this theory, with such ability and com- 
pleteness that it was long known as 
Charpentier's Theory of Dilatation. M. 
Agassiz for a time espoused this theory, 
and it was also more or less distinctly 
held by other writers. The glacier, in 
fact, was considered to be a magazine of 
cold, capable of freezing all water 
percolating through it. The theory was 
abandoned when this notion of glacier 
cold was proved by M. Agassiz to be 
untenable. ; 

In 1760 Altmann and Gruner pro- 
pounded the view that glaciers moved by 
sliding over their beds. Nearly forty 
years subsequently this notion was revived 
by De Saussure ; and it has therefore been 
called “De Saussure’s Theory,” or the 
“Sliding Theory” of glacier motion. 

There was, however, but little reason to 
connect the name of De Saussure with 
this or any other theory of glaciers. 
Incessantly occupied in observations of 
another kind, this celebrated man devoted 
very little time or thought to the question 
of glacier motion. What he has written 
upon the subject reads less like the 
elaboration of a theory than the expres- 
sion of an opinion. 


PLASTIC THEORY. 


By none of these writers is the property 
of viscosity or plasticity ascribed to 
glacier ice; the appearances of many 
glaciers are, however, so suggestive of 
this idea that we may be sure it would 
have found more frequent expression 
were it not in such apparent contradiction 
with our every-day experience of icc. 

Still the idea found its advocates. In a 
little book published in 1773 and entitled 
“Picturesque Journey to the Glaciers of 
Savoy” Bordier, of Geneva, wrote thus: 
“It is now time to look at all these objects 
with the eyes of reason; to study, in the 
first place, the position and the progres- 
sion of glaciers, and to seek the solution 
of their principal phenomena. At the 
first aspect of the ice-mountains an obser- 
vation presents itself which appears 
sufficient to explain all. It isthat the 
entire mass of ice is connected together. 
and presses from above downward. after 
the manner of fluids. Let us then regard 
the ice not as a mass, entirely rigid and 
immobile; but as a heap of coagulated 
matter, or as softened wax, flexible and 
ductile to acertain point.” Here prob- 
ably for the first time the quality of 
Plasticity is ascribed to the ice of glaciers, 

To us, familiar with the aspect of the 
glaciers, it must seem strange that this 
idea once expressed did not at once receive 
recognition and development. But in 
those carly days explorers were few, and 
the “ Picturesque Journey” probably but 
little known, so that the notion of 
plasticity lay dormant for more than half 
a century. But Bordier was at length 
succeeded by @ man of far greater scien. 
tific grasp and insight than himself. This 
was Rendu, @ Catholic priest and canon 
when he wrote, and afterward Bishop of 
Annecy. In 1841 Rendu laid before’ the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Savoy his 
“Theory of the Glaciers of Savoy ae 
contribution for ever memorable in ‘rela. 
tion to this subject. 

Rendu seized the idea of £ 








lacier plas- 
earness, and 
msequences. 
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is impossible to find in the glacier a cir- 
cumstance which does not exist in the 
‘river. In currents of water the motion is 
not uniform, either throughout their width 
or throughout their depth. The friction 
of the bottom and of the sides, with the 
action of local hindrances, causes the 
motion to vary, and only toward the 
middle ofthe surface do we obtain the 
full motion.” 

This reads like a prediction of what has 
since been established by measurement. 
Looking at the glacier of Mont Dolent, 
which resembles a sheaf in form, wide at 
both ends and narrow in the middle, and 
reflecting that the upper wide part had 
become narrow, and the narrow middle 
part agein wide, Rendu observes: ‘‘ There 
isa mutitude of facts which seem to ne- 
cessitate the belief that glacier ice enjoys 
ductility which enablesit to mold itself 
to its locality—to thin out, to swell, and to 
contract, as if it were a soft paste.” 

To fully test his conclusions, Rendu 
required the accurate measurement of 
glacier motion. Had he added to his 
other endowments the practical skill of a 
land surveyor, he would now be regarded 
as the prince of glacialists. Asit was, he 
was obliged to be content with imperfect 
measurements. In one of his excursions 
he examined the guides regarding the 
successive positions of a vast rock which 
he found upon the ice close to the side of 
the glacier. The mean oi tive years gave 
him a motion for this block of 40 tect a 
year. 

Another block, the transport of which 
he subsequently measured more accurately, 
gave him a velocity of 400 feeta year. 
Note his explanation of this discrepancy : 
“The enormous difference of these two 
gbservations arises from the fact that one 
block stood near the center of the glacier, 
which moves most rapidly; while the 
other stood near the side, where the ice 
is held back by friction.” So clear and 
definite were Rendu’s ideas of the plastic 
motion of glaciers that, had the question 
of curvature occurred to him, I entertain 
no doubt that he would have enunciated 
beforehand theshifting of the point of 
maximum motion from side to side across 
the axis of the glacier. 

It is right that you should know that 
scientific men do not always agree in 
their estimates of the comparative value 
of facts and ideas; and it is especially 
right that youshould know that vour 
present tutor attachesa very high value 
to ideas when they spring from the pro- 
found and persistent pondering of supe- 
rior minds, and are not, asis too often 
the case, thrown out without the warrant 
of either deep thought or natural capacity. 
It is because I believe Rendu’s labors 
fulfill this condition that I ascribe to them 
so high a value. But when you become 
older and better informed you may differ 
from ime; and I write these words lest 
you should too readily accept my opinion 
of Rendu. Judge me, if you care to do 
so, when your knowledge is matured. I 
certainly shall not fear your verdict. 

But, much as I prize the prompting 
idea, and thoroughly as I believe that often 
in itthe force of genius mainly lies, it 
would, in my opinion, be an error of 
omission of the gravest kind, and which, 
if habitual, would insure the ultimate de- 
cay of natural knowledge, to neglect veri- 
fying our ideas, and giving them outward 
reality and substance, when the means of 
doing so are at hand. In science thought, 
as far as possible, ought to be wedded to 
fact. This was.attempted by Rendu, and 
in great part accomplished by Agassiz 
and Forbes. 

Here, indeed, the merits of the distin- 
guished glacialist last named rise con- 
spicuously to view. From the able and 
earnest advocacy of Professor Forbes 
the public knowledge of this doctrine of 
glacial plasticity is almost wholly derived. 
He gave the doctrine a more distinctive 
form ; he first applied the term viscous to 
glacier ice, and sought to found. upon 
precise measurements a “ Viscous Theory” 
of glacier motion. 

I am here obliged to state facts in their 
historic sequence. Professor Forbes, 
when he began his investigations, was 
acquainted with the labors of Rendu. 
In his earliest work upon Alps he refers 
to those labors in terms of flattering 
recognition. But, though, as a matter of 
fact, Rendu’s ideas were there to prompt 
him, it would be too much to s:1y that he 
needed their inspiration. Had Rendu not 
preceded him, he might none the less 
have grasped the idea of viscosity, execut- 
ing his measurements and applying his 
knowledge to maintain it. Be that as it 
may, tbe appearance of Professor Forbes 
on the Unteraar Glacier, in 1841, and on 
the Mer de Glace, in 1842, and his labors 
then and subsequently, have given him a 
name not to be forgotten in the scientific 
history of glaciers. 

Thetheory advocated by Professor Forbes 
was enunciated by himself in these words: 
“* A glacier is an imperfect fluid, or viscous 
body, which is urged down slopes of cer- 
tain inclination by the natural pressure 
of its parts.” In 1773 Bordier wrote thus: 
‘* As the glaciers always advance upon the 

lain, and never disappear, it is abso- 

utely easential that new ice shall perpetu- 
ally take the place of that which is melted. 
It must therefore be pressed forward from 
above. One can hardly refuse, then, to 
accept the astonishing truth that this vast 
extentof hard and solid ice moves as & 
single piece downward.” In the passage 
already quoted he speaks of the ice being 

ressed as a fluid from above. These 
Constitute, I believe, Bordier’s contribu- 
tions to this subject. The quotations 
show his sagacity at an early date, but, 
in point of completeness, his views are 
not to be compared with those of Rendu 
and Forbes. 

I must not omit to state here that, 
though the idea of viscosity has not been 








as the most clear and conclusive illustra- 
tions of a quality which, at all events, 
closely resembles vicosity. 

But why, with proofs before him more 
copious and characteristic than those of 
any other observer, does M. Agassiz _hesi- 
tate to accept the idea of viscosity as 
applied tv ice? Doubtless, because he 
believes the notion to be contradicted by 
our everyday experience of the substance. 

Take amass of ice ten or even fifteen 
cubic feet in volume; draw a saw across 
it toa depth of half an inch or an inch; 
and strike a pointed pricker, not thicker 
than a very small round file, into the 
groove; the substance will split from top 
to bottom with a clean crystalline fracture. 
How isthis brittleness to be reconciled 
with the notion of viscosity ? 

We have, moreover, been upon the 

glacier, and have witnessed the birth of 
crevasses. We have seen them beginning 
as narrow cracks, suddenly formed, days 
being required to open them a single inch. 
In many glaciers fissures may be traced, 
narrow and profound, for hundreds ot 
yards through the ice. What does this 
prove? Did the ice possess even a very 
small modicum of that power of stretching 
which is characteristic of a viscous sub- 
stance, such crevasses could not be 
formed. 
! Still it is undoubted that the glacier 
moves like a viscous body. The center 
flows past the sides, the top flows over the 
bottom, and the motion through a curved 
valley corresponds to fluid motion. Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Froude, and, above all, 
Signor Bianconi have, moreover, recently 
made experiments on ice which strik- 
ingly illustrate the flexibility of the sub- 
stance. These experiments merit and 
will doubtless receive full attention at a 
future time. 

I will now describe to you an attempt 
that has been made of late years to recon- 
cile the brittleness of ice with its motion 
in glaciers. It is founded on the observa- 
tion, made by Mr. Faraday, in 1850, that 
when two pieces of thawing ice are placed 
together they freeze together at the place 
of contact. 

This fact may not surprise you; still 
it surprised Mr. Faraday and others, and 
men of very great distinction in science 
have differed in their interpretation of 
the fact. The difficulty is to explain 
where or how, in ice already thawing, 
the cold is to be found requisite to freeze 
the film of water between the two touch- 
ing surfaces. 

fhe word Regelation was proposed by 
Dr. Hooker to express the freezing to- 
gether of two epieces of thawing ice, 
observed by Faraday; and the memoir 
in which the term was first used was _pub- 
lished by Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall 
— “Philosophical Transactions” for 
The fact of regelation, and its appli- 
cation, irrespective of the cause of 
regelation, may be thus illustrated: Saw 
two slabs from a block of ice, and bring 
their flat surfaces into contact; they 
immediately freeze together. Two plates 
of ice, laid one upon the other, with 
flannel round them, overnight, are some- 
times so firmly frozen inthe morning 
that they will rather break elsewhere than 
along their surface of junction. If you 
enter one of the dripping ice-caves of 
Switzerland, you have only to press for a 
moment a slab of ice against the roof of 
the cave to cause it to freeze there and 
stick to the roof. 

Place a number of fragments of ice ina 
basin of water, and cause them to touch 
each other; they freeze together where 
they touch. You can form a chain of 
such fragments; and then, by taking hold 
of one end of the chain, you can draw the 
whole series after it. Chains of icebergs 
are sometimes formed in this way in the 
Arctic seas. 

Consider what follows from these obser- 
vations. Snow consists of small particles 
of ice. Now, if by pressure we squceze 
out the air entangled in thawing snow, 
and bring the little ice granules into close 
contact, they may be expected to freeze 
together; and, if the expulsion of the air 
be complete, the squeezed snow may be 
expected to assume the appearance of 
compact ice. 

We arrive at this conclusion by reason- 
ing; let us now test it by experiment, 
employing a suitable hydraulic press and 
amold to hold the snow. In exact ac- 
cordance with our expectation, we con- 
vert by pressure the snow into ice. 

Place a compact mass of ice in a proper 
mold and subject it to pressure; it breaks 
in pieces. Squeeze the pieces forcibly to- 
gether; they reunite by regelation, and a 
compact piece of ice, totally different in 
shape from the first one, is taken from the 
press. To produce this effect the ice must 
be in a thawing condition. When its 
temperature is much below the melting 
point it is crushed by pressure, not into a 
pellucid mass of another shape, but into a 
white powder. 
By means of suitable molds, you may in 
this way change the shape of ice to any 
extent, turning out spheres and cups and 
rings and twisted ropes of the substance; 
the change of form in these cases being 
effected through rude fracture and regela- 
tion. 
By applying the pressure carefully, rude 
fracture may be avoided, and the ice com- 
pelled slowly to change its form, as if it 
were a plastic body. 
Now, our first experiment illustrates the 
consolidation of the snows of the higher 
Alpine regions. The deeper layers of the 
névé have to bear the weight of all above 
them, and are thereby converted into 
more or less perfect ice. And our last ex- 
periment illustrates the changes of form 
observed upon the glacier, where, by the 
slow and constant application of pressure 
the ice graduall i Y e 
ly molds itself to the val- 








espoused by M. Agassiz, his measure- 
Ments and maps of measurements on the 








Unteraar Glacier have been recently cited | ample illustrations of rude fracture anil 


regelation. The opening and closing of 
crevasses illustrate this. The glacier is 
broken on the cascades and mended at 


their sides together, the regelation is sv 


The medial moraine gives no indication 
by its slowness of motion that it is derived 
from the sluggish ice of the sides of the 
branch glaciers. 

The gist of the Regelation Theory is 
that the ice of glaciers changes its form 
and preserves its continuity under pressure, 
which keeps its particles together. But 
when subjected to tension, sooner than 
stretch, it breaks, and behaves no longer as 
a viscous body. 





(From the “* New York Ledger."') 
THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
\ PHANT. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 








Ir was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant, 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 
The First approached the Elephant, 
And, happening to fall 


Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 
“God bless me! But the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!’’ 
The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: **Ho! What have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp ? 
To me ’tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear!” 
The Third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 
“T see,”? quoth he, ‘the Elepbant 
Is very like a snake !”’ 
The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee. 
“ What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he 
“?Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!” 
The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: ‘* E’en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most. 
Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!”’ 
The Sirth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 
“T see,’? quoth he, ‘‘ the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 
And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 


their bases. When two branch glaciers lay | 


firm that they begin immediately to flow | 
in the trunk glacier asa single stream. | 
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fally—just blending it with ); 
and-black fur, in which ote brown 
to be seen—is, of course te hair j 


2 oe oem There 
em that variety of names 
would wisb. They all Proton hen ong 
comfortable, intimate love, tle) 0@ely 
care with which they ure Pose My 
in most instances their ¢ojj,,. vi, a 
ribbons are assorted to their colo, uo 
delicate appreciation ; but, on qe 
their names are feeble. Boby wee, 
— Tig, = Tiger—these wort 
Siv: a e . * mete \S) 
yr iment ations, and W hiskeray 


®pproach hi 
is ot amon. 


0 its truly noble-loon 
bearer. That splendid Pe wag 
should not have been Called after a Bier. 
mr and by a name Which must naturally 
’ windle down to “Andy.” “Cp, ‘ é 
_ no meaning, and Dick is too familis 
ora grand creature, wit! ~ 


topazes, and shining black se Kon OOM 
= on his red cushion With eels ioe 
fo Laps 2 ] ido- 
ia The Ted _tabbies are very 
me, and their eyes are Jaro, 
golden in color; but they do not fox ye 
sociable as the Others, und the ee ” 
handsomest lies down in his hog ne 
Salaoes ¢ n in his house and 
— 3 = tumble to the admiring gua 
— fhe variety of countenance and 
ape of face among the cats is very 
curious, and it grows on one’s perception 
a3 one passes down the long line. Thy 
visitor is not distressed by the painful 
Wistfulness always seen in the faces of 
Imprisoned wild animals. Only tivo or 
three of the cats looked as if they did not 
like it; only one was jumping at the barg 
IM any earnest. There was a good deal o 
unembarrassed play, under kindlv mater- 
oal superintendence, among the kittens 
and there was hardly any noise. Among 
the silver-gray tabbies, both male and fe. 
male, are many remarkably handsome 
faces. And No. 31, a black-and-white he- 
cat, of perfect form, evenly marked in 
white under the neck, with white whiskers 
and white-topped paws, has such an ex- 
pression of sagacity that one tums to 
the catalogue confident that he is “no: 
for sale.” Of course, not; and he his 
his paw gravely against his nose. 4; 
winks slowly, in confirmation of the re 
No 36 is perfectly black, with soft | 
like satin for sheen. No. 46 is pure 
with a sad face, as of a cat who, t 
ouly a year old, has outlived | 
vanities and does not care { 





ct. 
t fur, 
White, 
hough 
omps and 
or Shows or 


bows. He wears his ribbon carelessly 
and lets his nose droop listless) i 
ward the cushion edge. Notso aii ich 
bor of his, aged six, who has re, ined 
middle life, and likes it; who is a royst; rng 
brigand, with a rusty tace, unutterably 


knowing ; @ cat whose home-lite js plain|y 
untrammeled by restrictions, who his 4 
latch-key, and who, if by reason of a to, is 
residence he does not “know w here the 
wood-pigeons breed,” is familiar wiih tie 
best preserves of sparrows. [He suches 
his back, squeezes himself against the 
Wires, gives his head a shake, twitches hic 
ears with a click, and lies down, haying 
said plainly: “I don’t mind this for three 
days, you know, just to oblige them at 
home; but it couldn't last.” Among the 
short-haired he-eats of unusual color is a 
handsome creature named “Amontillado.” 
who lives at the Crystal Palace and has 
an amusing air of at-homishness. “Ha! 
ha!” he seems to say, as he licks his lips and 
blinks. ‘Lf L were to be let out, I should 
be allright. No one would be alarmed; 
there would be no running after me. I 
know all about it. Lhadn’'t to be brousht 
here in a basket, with a label on it describ- 
ing me as a‘live cat. Lb came of myself 
and L know where the milk-cans are kept 
aad where they cut tue meat up.’ No 
blandishments disturb his profound ean: 
and, When a lady rattled her paraso 
against the bars, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders as naturally as if he had been born in 
2 Parisian cvfé, and did not even glance 
in her direction. 





Among the short-haire) female eats 
there are two red tabbies, the only epee 
imens ever exhibited of animals ‘almost 
as rare as the “ Tortoiseshell Tom.” 


They are both exceedingly handsome: 
and, of course, form a distinct class. But 
they are of unequal value. “ Zoonie,” 
| the first, aged four years and three 
; months, is the proud mother of filty 
| three kittens, and her price is prohibits 
ry, £500. The second has no name, j 
four anda half months old, aul may | 
purchased for five guineas, ‘Phe cats ui 
divided into forty-eight classes ; a vari 
very surprising to persons who lave 1: 
studied the subject, and very interest 
to trace in the difference and rescmbian e 
between the short-haired and long hain! 
animals. he former occupied one s 
of the raised platform; the latter, i 
corresponding order, were placed dos. 
to them; while the pens at the end, faci 
the crystal fountain, were occupied | 
numbers of beautiful kittens, whose in0- 
cent, dewy eyes and playful restlessness 
contrasted with the preponderating ex 
pression of reserved and wateliful giavity 
among the elders on either side. I hat many 
| a cat there had w story it was casy Lo sec; 
but in some instances the story was tol 
One pen was occupied by a peautitul tor- 
toiseshell she-cat, herjet-black kitten, an! 
two fine, solemn-looking |u!l terrier pups 
which she had brought wp from their birih 
to their present prosperous stave of evi! 
ence. Complete harmony reins in this 
happy tamily ; and in another—re-ilen' 
like Amontillado, on the premises 
is composed of a dog, a cat, ajaciduy, 





and a bantam hen. Then in Class 2, 
among she-cats of abnormal qualities, sits 
“ Blackie,” a lady of mixed descent, Java 
and Manx, who has a hardy milk-jug 
hanging on a peg in her pen, and helps 
herself to its contents by dipping her 
dainty little paw m the milk and then 
licking it. Here is a unique specimen of 
a long-haired red tabby she-cat, who is 


very beautiful, has wild light eves, and is 
uncomfortably like the ‘“ tawny” heroines 
of several modern novels. Here is Lady 
Dorothy Neville’s “ Mrs. Poodles,” a pure 
Siamese of royal extraction, the daughter 
of the famous race of which the King of 
Siam never permits a male to leave the 
sacred precincts of his palace. She is an 
exquisitely beautiful creature, with won- 
derful limbs and head and ears, with an 
indescribable gracefulness, as of a fairy 
queen among cats, and fur like the richest 
sealskin when the first faint tinge of the 








Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wrong! 





(From the London Spectator.’') 
THE CATS AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Tre Fourth Cat Show at the Crystal 
Palace was a pretty and pleasant specta- 
cle. Ona raised platform, which occu- 
pied a great space between the marble 
basin and the center of the building, stood 
a long range of light, strong, commodious 
pens, each handsomely furnished with a 
raised cushion of crimson baize, a delf | 
basin for purposes of refreshment, and a | 
selection of fine gravelin a kiad of lane | 
at the back, whither the exhibited tenant ; 
might retire to scratch, tread, or meditate, | 
whenever publicity should become weeri- | 
some to him. These pens were occupied | 
by 285 cats, for whose comfort and safety | 
arrangements of the most admirable and | 
ingenious kind were made. Whatever 
the vicissitudes or hardships of the jour- | 
ney, the competing quadruped who had 
once reached Mr. Wilson’s hands, and ! 
had attached to his neck his little leaden | 
label, whereby his identity was estab- | 
lished and his safe restoration to pro- 
prietorial embraces secured, was @ cat to 
be congratulated. For the furry family | 
twenty gallons of milk and twenty | 
pounds of meat were provided per diem; | 
their temporary dwellings were specially , 
constructed for this show, and tended | 
with the scrupulous cleanliness essential | 
tothe happiness of every well-regulated | 
cat. There were no casualties, and the | 
only mistakes were made by exhibitors 
who did not comply with the rules for- 
warded to them (rules which were drawn | 
up with perfect distinctness), and whose | 
cats were wrongly Classified or debarred | 
from competition, in consequence. 

A few of the most beautiful of the com- 
petitors have appeared at one or more of 
the former shows. Among them is No. 1, 
Class 1, a short-haired tortoiseshell he-cat, 
who has had the honor of disproving the 
prevalent belief that no such animal ex- 
isted. Heisa grave and beautiful crea- 
ture, with an air of wisdom, aided by a 
quaint little Eg of white hair under the 
lower lip. He seems to know that he is 
No. 1 and a unique specimen; and yet he 
is not unduly proud, but betrays a lively 
interest in the admiring crowd, and some 
curiosity respecting his immediate neigh- 
bors, three very handsome tortoiseshell- 








used io public life. The male cats are | 
calm and contemplative; their toilet for 
the day has been carefully made be- | 
fore noon; they are for the most oan 
inclined to doze; but the females are very 
lively, and such of their number a8 a 
not engaged in maternal duties are stretch- 
ing themselves and looking about them. 
It takes some time to discern this differ- 
ence, however ; for the line of he-cats is a} 
long one, and several are so beautiful that 
the visitor lin before them, following 
their cunaehal lines, their rich coloring, 
their soft, silent movements, with delight. 
The brown tabbies are especially beauti- 














ley, which it fills. 
Tn glaciers, however, we have also 


fal. No. 10, who has carried off the first 
prize, and wears his blue bow so grace: 


ate me ae | fufilied the designs of the projectors than 


that which comprised the competitors for 
the prizes offered for cats belonging to 
workingmen. 
there 
“for the oldest white she-cat.” 
others were well represented, and among 
the competitors were four splendid Av- 
goras, who presented an appearance of 
bien étre not surpassed by that 
Poodles” herself. } 
white cat, than which no kind is more 
beautiful or intelligent, mustered strong 
and in fine condition. Among the very 
handsome cats belonging to Class 42 
one splendid 


lurking yellow sugerests itself anid the 
brown. Indolent, nonchalant, but per 
fectly aware that she is the observ: dof all 
observers, “ Mrs. Poodles” ies upon her 


supplementary cushion, in the warmth of 
the crimson and the gold, with one soft 
brown leg and languid paw cure’ d, half 
open, round her breast, like the hand 
of a fine lady from which a fin his 
just dropped. “And “she must Jens — 
beauties to the grave and give the wor’ 
no copy” (she has a kitten on the other 





side, but it is of mixed race), unless some 
traveler as enterprising as M. de Beauvoit 
will beg or steal a royal consort for it 
from King Mongkut. Here is a pretty 


little tortoiseshell-and-white she-cat, very 
intelligent and active, with short fore- 
paws, like a kangaroo, so that It eannot 
climb; but it bounds and hops geo 
life, like the creature it resembles, ant 
is quite happy. To a black and- 
white she-cat, whose name 1s Dinah 
Stumps, a story attaches which does great 
credit to the human actors in it. It is too 
long for repetition here; but “ The Auto- 
biography of a Cat,” printed and hung be- 
neath the pen which contained Dinah 
Stumps, was cagerly read by thousands at 
the Cat Show, and we hope it will be 
widely circulated by all who desire. 
teach the love and the care of these dear 
dumb creatures to men, women, and chil 
dren, who are often cruel mainly becuse 
they know no better, and have no notion 
of the consolation and joy which may 
imparted by the love and gratituce of a 
saved and succoured animal. 

The institution of the Crystal Palace 
Cat Shows has led to the importation ot 
foreign, especially Eastern, pecan ier 
siderable numbers. Several very aa 
ful specimens were exhibited amonz " 
long-haired classes—t wo by Mr. ee a 
who, it was painful to obser’ + nich - 
animated by that fine fecling W : che 
spired other owners. His cats - 9 
necklaces, not as much as * a ted yt 
bon; their labels were_ merely Reap a 
with common twine. Now that is ¢ “ . 
One might as well senda child - : ¢ . 
dren’s party in a pinafore and ole 
superb wild cat, or ocelot, oon ay 
gerous,” occupied the last pen. ve 
most beautiful creature, strippers fine 
and black, like a tiger ; pn co prays 
his limbs are delicate, “wide, wild, bril- 
bent, ing sr athetic, with a strange liquid 
1 "tinge in them. He comes from Sout: 
pnb and he looks as if he wanted to 
ee much indeed. 

BN section of the Cat Show afforded 
jeasure to the visitors or more 
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was Class 38 
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Che Independent. 
HYMN FOR ADVENT. 


BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D., 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 





Tur Lord is come! On Syrian soil, 
The Child of poverty and toil— 

Tbe Man of Sorrows, born to know 
Each varying shade of human woe: 

His joy, His glory to fullill, 

In earth and Heaven, His Father's will; 
On lonely mount, by festive board, 

On bitter cross—despised, adored, 


The Lord is come! Dull hearts to wake, 


He speaks, a5 never man yet spake, 
The Truth which makes [lis servants free, 
The Royal Law of Liberty. 


Though Heaven and carth shall pass away, 
Vis living words our spirits stay, 

And from Mis treasures, new aud old, 

The eternal mysteries unfold. 


The Lord is come! With joy behold 
The graeious signs, declared of old; 





The car that hears, the eye that secs, 

The sick restored to health and ease ; 

The poor, that from their low estate 

Are roused to seek a nobler fate; 

The minds with doubt and dread possessed, 
That find in Him their perfect rest. 

The Lord iscome! The world’s great stag¢ 
Begins a better, brighter age: 

The old gives place unto the new; 

The false retires before the true; 

A progress that shall never tire, 

A central heat of sacred tire, 

A hope that soars beyond the tomb, 

Reveal that Christ has truly come. 


The Lord is come! In Him we trace 
The fulluess of God's Truth and Grace; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of the Eternal splendor shine ; 
And from His inmost Spirit tlow, 

As from a hight of sunlit snow, 

The rivers of perennial life 

To heal and swecien Nature’s strife. 


The Lord is come! Tn ev'ry heart 
Where Truth aud Merey claim a part ; 


In every land where Right is Mizht, 

And doeda of dorkneas shun the licht: 

Inevery church where Faith and Love 

Lift earth ward thoughts to things pbuve; 

In every holy, happy home, 

We biess Thee, Lord, that Thoo ast come ! 

——— ee 

TENDENCIES OF THOUGHT 


AMONG THE SWISS. 
BY BAMUEL O&SGOOD, D.D. 


SWITZERLAND, which made such a part 

of the romance of our childhood, with its 
Blerends of William Tell and his com- 
patriots, and which has now such fascina- 


thought and of letters. 


able for the originality as for the hospi 


readiness with which they have welcomed 





new ideas and their representative men 
‘o their country than by any signal power 
in producing them among themselves. 
This land, which has become in an em- 


phatic sense the great hotel of Europe, 
the grand inn of the civilized world, is 
also the inn of culture; and the Swiss are 
the genial hosts who welcome all living 
minds to their home, and are not unwil- 
ling to turn an honest penny by the in- 
telleetual as by the carnal entertainment. 
Madame de Stael, who gave her courtry 
tuch new name in letters, made her chief 


Mark by introducing the literature of 
Germany to her countrymen and to Eu 
tope and America; thus she, perbaps, 
represents well the later modern history 
Of her nation, which is especially Ger- 
manic, whilst Valois, who brevet tue re- 


ito Swiss manners and institutions, rep 



















's In marked points French. 


German, the French, and the Italian—be 


ad more, and the German spirit seems 


verything like the New Germanic cen- 
Talization; and even the Reformed 
hurches were willing to unite with the 
JItramontanes against the revision of the 


reedom from the old and vexatious loca 
frestrictions upon the trades and the pro 


fessions, by the abolition of gambling 
ouses and banks and other sectional 
abuses, by the organization of a national 
army, and by the more thorough security 
The result of 
1€ Vote was a great surprise to the Lib- 
reds of Europe and America. It has 
7°CR especially @ surprise to Americans to 
how that the country that has just held 

er principal city, Geneva, the conven- 
that has resulted in so splendid a 
umph of eur Federal Union over the 
Scomfited Confederacy should by her 
pwn votes decide to continue the old 


pf liberty of conscience. 


it} h 
ion 
ri 
Ai 


Onfederacy and re 
€deral constitution, 

Probably this decision ig 
nd when the dissenting 


hi 


Dat in some parts of 


8 free Switzerland 
an may not 


marry a wife or practice 


ac Fels nie Saat 
© Without bevanssion fom the goyern- 


tion for us all by the variety and grandeur 
of its scenery, seems to be destined to 
keep a continual place in the empire of 
It may be true 
that the Swiss haye not been so remark- 


tality of their thinking, and that they 
have been more distinguished by the 


Vie} Hao p 

‘gion from Francé and incorporated it 

‘sents its earlier modern history, wuicn 
¢ J 

The Swiss speak three languages—the 


sides the two ancient dialects, the Latin 
ud the Romance, which still linger in 
uch secluded cantons as the Grisons. Yet 
he German language is prevailing more 


© be gaining with the language. The 
lections of last spring, indeed, developed 
Q Obstinate resistance in the majority to 


onstitution, with all the proposed meas- 
es for bringing the cantons more to- 
ether by a general system of schools, by 


ject the proposed more 


but temporary ; 


Cantons recover 
Tom the shock to their notions of aon 


nde>endence, and from their fear of Ger- 
Manic and also of French centralization 
hey will acquiesce in the best portion of 
ue New measures that have been pro- 
Posed by so many good patriots and en- 
ehtened statesmen. It is hard to believe 
At local laws so arbitrary and oppressive 
Some respects are still retained, and 

















ment—a permission, tc 
to vexatious restrictiol 
of such oppressive 
made in the name of li 
cantons say that they 
their own affairs in 1 
either to stick to old p 
change them when 
the great numbers of | 
ity in the large cantor 
privileges to hold are 
the majorities in the s! 
on in the old way. 
There seems to be it 
among the Swiss, on 
what we regard as Al 
religion, and to separa 
the state. The great 
dezided, November 2% 
upon such separation 
and to make civil 1 
to entrust the register 
and deaths to the ci 
well as to introduce 
into the public schools 
to the several confes 
The city of Basel has | 
vision as to marriage, ¢ 
free to go to the clergy 
not. In the powerful 
synod decided, by 42 
retain the Apostles’ C 
yet to allow liberty t 
ductory word from “? 
to ‘‘vernehmet” (“ 
against which several 
clergy have protested 
them declaring that, i 
the motto, he is willir 
way, and to break, ra 
St. Gall has decid 
in its popular syn 
of the liturgy, an 
ative Geneva the 
has been agitating 
In Neuenburg the re 
creases from day to 








growing aversion to t 
aud 
methods and princi 
however, that public 
ported by law thro’ 
although the gover 
bounty impartially t 
testant churches who 
and no direct word h 
of the introduction © 
into the cantons that 
nominally. 

As to the style of 1 
in Switzerland, | ea 
length; but I must b 
illustrations of the g 
are afforded by two it 
on my table. ‘The 
called ‘* The Swiss I 
view of Theology an 
Compte I nd), publi: 
for five years. I h 
terly numbers for th: 
terest and instruction 
perhaps, more know 
than fromm any othe 
It aims to survey thi 
.ucher Christian lite 
fuil and fair acco 
thought of enlighten 
is quite free in tone, 
and the editors are ge 
giving reporis of the 


administration 


works, without com! 
I infer, however, f 
books, as well as fi 
shades which they th 
traitures of ideas ar 
they are liberals of t 
very much after the | 
berg theologians anc 
which Schenkel noy 
»Rothe adorned. The 
“ Review” has five al 
of 17 pages of sho 
the five articles, 78 
Ifartmann’s “ Philos¢ 
scious,” 33 pages ar 
treatment of the Tab 
of Bohemia, and the 
are taken up by report 
of Organisms,” of ' 
Cappadocian Father: 
Gregories a3 Exegete 
book on Darwinism 
doctrines. In this 

carries the day over 
three out of the five | 
one of these three art 
ical and conservative 
the philosophical a 
cerned with questic 
ethics than with phy 
arejindebted this yea 
our sole knowledge 
solid and eful 

thought and Revie 
Luthardt’s “ History 
La Saussayes’s “ Chr 

The other publica: 
is the “‘ Ilistory of . 
Dr. Theodore Keim, 
ate and scholarly a 
quite original work 
yolume came out i 
view 2, goon after in 
iner by me, and th 
published this pres 
volume treats of the 
of our Lord’s life, at 
religious groundwo 
holy youth and bi 
his final decision a 
The second volume i 
of teaching in Galile 
ume treats of his 
tion. It is granted 
of various schools tl 
an epoch in the stud 
ment, and that it i 
from its respect for 
vestigation, instead « 
criticism of the sch 
and others. Keim ac 
way, the Messlahshi 
deals very freely wi 
lous portions of his | 
hold to him as the c 
sonage of history, t 
God, the union of I 
manity and the livir 
We understand hi 
work of the Holy § 
proof of the Chris’ 
this gift was procul 
Christ’s mediation. 
of his treatment of 
world’s history fre 
ef the book : 

“If Spinoza |! 
of him that he w: 
in whom God n 
we may then d 
Christianity is the 
of God, and Jesus 
the Image, the Bel 
and the World-form 
of mankind. He 
moving spring of tl 
noblest ideals of ¥ 
human developm¢ 
the sunny days 0 
strove in inspiratic 
&re stilled in him, 

le existence in fl 
prize signaling f 
the struggling br 
a | generations,” 

a This certainly | 
Coedaenihiy Cable 5 an 
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